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OUT  OF  THE  WORLD. 


"Why  should  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone. 
Since  all  alone  so  Heaven  has  willed  we  die? 
Not  e'en  the  tenderest  heart  and  next  our  own 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh." 

One  afternoon  Dr.  Rich  rode  up  as  usual  to  the 
door  of  Dumbleton  House;  he  passed  in  through 
the  iron  gates,  came  up  the  sweep  along  which  the 
lilac-trees  were  beginning  to  scatter  their  leaves, 
and  then  he  dismounted  at  the  stone  steps  under 
the  portico  (it  was  a  red  brick  house  with  a  Grecian 
portico),  rang  at  the  bell,  and  asked  if  Miss  Berners 
was  at  home. 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room — a  plea- 
sant, long,  ground-floor  room,  full  of  comfortable 
chairs  and  sofas,  with  windows  through  which  you 
saw  the  gai-den,  the  autumn  flowers  all  a-glow,  the 
sun  setting  behind  the  trees.  One  or  two  tall  pic- 
tures of  Dumbletons  who  had  once  lived  in  the  long 
drawing-room,  and  walked  in  the  garden,  hung  upon 
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the  walls.  There  was  a  pleasant  perfume  of  hot- 
house flowers  and  burning  wood.  The  room  was 
hot,  be-chintzed,  be-perfumed;  Horatia,  dressed  in  a 
black  velvet  gown,  was  sitting  by  the  fire. 

She  got  up  to  welcome  the  doctor.  He  thought 
that  this  black- velvet  lady,  with  the  glowing  win- 
dow behind  her,  was  like  a  picture  he  had  seen 
somewhere;  or  had  he  read  about  it?  or  had  he 
dreamt  it?  Somehow,  he  knew  she  was  going  to  say, 
"We  are  going  away;  good-by!"  And  Horatia  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  said, — 

"Oh,  Doctor  Rich! — I  am  so  sorry — my  aunt 
tells  me  we  are  going  away!" 

"Well,"  he  said,  wondering  a  little  at  this  odd 
realization,  "I  am  sorry  to  lose  my  patient.  Though, 
in  truth,  I  had  meant  to  tell  you  to-day  that  you 
yourself  can  best  cure  yourself.  All  you  want  is 
regular  exercise  and  living,  and  occupation.  And 
this  is  physic  I  cannot  tell  the  chemist  to  put  up  in 
a  bottle  and  send  you." 

"What  makes  you  think  I  want  occupation?" 
said  Horatia,  a  little  angry,  and  not  over-pleased. 

"Don't  most  women?"  said  the  doctor,  smiling. 
"Don't  I  find  you  all  like  prisoners  locked  up  be- 
tween four  walls,  with  all  sorts  of  wretched  make- 
shift employments,  to  pass  away  time?     Why,  this 
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room  is  a  very  pretty  prison,  but  a  great  deal  too 
hot  to  be  a  wholesome  one." 

"You  are  right;  I  am  a  prisoner,"  said  Horatia, 
in  her  velvet  gown;  "but  I  assure  you  I  work  very 
hard."  The  doctor  looked  doubtful.  "Shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  do?"  she  went  on.  "This  is  not  the 
first  time  you  speak  in  this  way." 

"It  is  an  old  observation  of  mine,"  Doctor  Rich 
said,  "and  I  cannot  help  repeating,  that  women  in 
your  class  of  life  have  not  enough  to  do." 

"That  is  because  you  do  not  know:  take  my 
life,  for  instance;  I  never  have  a  moment  to  myself. 
I  have  to  keep  up,  correspond,  make  appointments, 
dine,  drive,  drink  tea,  with  three  or  four  hundred 
people  all  as  busy  and  over-tired  as  I  am.  I  go  out 
to  dinner,  to  a  party,  to  a  ball  almost  every  night 
in  the  season.  All  the  morning  I  shop  and  write 
letters;  all  the  afternoon  I  drive  about  here  and 
there,  and  drink  five-o'clock  tea.  I  am  never  alone; 
I  must  for  ever  be  talking,  doing,  attending,  coming, 
going.  Is  not  this  work  for  ten  women  instead  of 
one  poor,  unhappy,  tired-out  creature  hke  myself?" 
cried  she,  strangely  excited. 

Dr.  Rich  was  a  soft-hearted  man,  especially  so 
when  he  thought  of  Horatia,  and  he  said  kindly, 
"That  does,   indeed,  seem   a   dreadful  life  to  me. 
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Can't  I  help  you?  Can't  I  prescribe  some  more 
rational  scheme  of  existence?" 

"No,  no;  nobody,  nothing  can  save  me,"  said 
Miss  Berners,  "I  am  utterly  jaded,  battered,  wearied 
out.  I  owe  everything  to  my  aunt.  I  must  go 
her  ways  and  lead  her  life;  there  is  no  help  for 
me." 

"But  you  might,  perhaps,"  said  the  doctor, 
hesitating — "perhaps " 

"No!"  cried  Horatia,  with  some  emotion,  "I 
shall  never  marry!  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  Ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  it  might  have  been;  but  now — 
now  I  am  ashamed  to  look  people  in  the  face  when 
she  tries  ....  What  dreadful  things  I  am  saying! — 
but,  all  the  same,  I  must  go  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  except  where  the  weary  go 

in   time.      "Where — where "      She    finished    her 

sentence  by  bursting  out  crying. 

Dr.  Rich  thought  there  was  some  excuse  for 
her.  He  went  up  to  one  of  the  windows,  and, 
pushing  aside  the  flower-stand,  opened  it  wide,  and 
looked  out  into  the  garden.  Then  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  once  or  twice,  and  then  he 
came  back  to  the  fire.  It  was  a  tall  old  chimney- 
piece,  round  which  the  Dumbletons  (the  masters  of 
the  house)  had  assembled  for  two  centuries  and 
more.     A  lady  let  into  the  wall,   with  a  pearl  neck- 
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lace  and  powdered  hair,  seemed  to  look  him  lull  in 
the  face,  and  nod  her  head  once  or  twice. 

Horatia  had  sunk  down  on  a  low  sort  of  couch, 
and  was  wiping  her  tears  away.  The  fresh  gust  of 
air  which  had  blown  in  through  the  open  window 
cheered  and  revived  her  more  than  any  consoling 
remarks  or  talking.  When  she  had  wiped  her  tears, 
she  looked  up,  and  he  saw  all  the  lines  that  care 
had  written  under  those  dark  eyes,  and  he  was  sud- 
denly filled  with  immense  sympathy,  pity,  liking. 
For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  and  then  he  made  a 
great  resolve,  and  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"I  think  I  could  help  you,  if  you  would  let  me. 
Instead  of  being  a  straw  in  a  whirlpool,  how  would 
you  like  to  come  and  stagnate  in  a  pond?  How 
would  you  like  to  be  a  country  doctor's  wife?" 

Horatia  blushed  up,  started  with  amazement, 
and  then  leant  back  among  her  cushions  to  hide 
her  agitation,  while  Dr.  Rich  went  on  to  say,  with 
extra  deliberation,  that  social  differences  had  never 
impressed  him  greatly — that  he  could  not  see  why 
a  fine  lady  should  not  take  a  turn  at  everyday  life; 
"for  it  is  at  best  only  a  very  commonplace,  every- 
day life  that  I  have  to  offer  you,"  he  said  smiling. 

He  was  apt  to  be  a  httle  didactic;  but  he  had 
soon  finished  his  speech,  and  he  waited  for  Horatia 
to  besfin  hers. 
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"I  am  so  suq:)rised ,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak 
steadily.    "I — I  don't — you  don't  know  me,  Dr.  Rich." 

The  doctor  answered,  still  at  his  ease,  that  he 
had  wished  to  marry  for  some  time  past,  that  he 
did  not  expect  his  sister,  who  had  been  his  house- 
keeper, to  remain  with  him  always,  that  he  had 
never  fancied  anybody  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  this  arrangement  might  make 
them  both  more  happy  than  they  had  either  of 
them  been  hitherto.  He  spoke  so  quietly  and 
deliberately  (it  was  his  way  when  he  was  excited) 
that  Horatia  never  guessed  that  this  was  an  ardent, 
loving  heart,  full  of  chivalrous  impulse,  of  pas- 
sionate feeling;  a  treasure  which  he  was  offering  her 
— that  this  homely  country  doctor  was  as  much  her 
superior  in  every  tender,  feminine  quality  as  in 
manly  strength,  and  power,  and  vigour. 

She  was  looking  at  him  intently  with  flushed 
cheeks.  She  saw  a  middle-sized,  thick-set  man, 
with  a  kind  face,  with  what  seemed  to  her  trust- 
worthy and  keen  eyes,  instead  of  sleepy  ones  like 
her  own,  with  a  very  sweet  voice,  whose  tones  she 
seemed  to  hear  after  he  had  ceased  speaking. 

She  pictured  to  herself  his  ivy-grown  house.  She 
had  once  driven  past  it  with  her  cousin,  Mrs. 
Dumbleton.  She  tried  to  imagine  the  daily  round 
of  life,  the  quiet  little  haven,  the  silence  after  all 
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these  years  of  noise  and  racket,  the  stiUness  after 
all  this  coming  and  going — one  good  friend  instead 
of  a  hundred  more  or  less  indifferent.  A  man  with 
every  worldly  advantage  would  not  have  tempted 
her  so  greatly  just  at  that  moment.  She  thought 
to  herself  that  she  wished  she  had  the  courage  to 
say  "yes." 

When  she  found  courage  at  last  to  speak  at  all, 
she  said — not  the  "no"  she  imagined  she  was  going 
to  say — but,  "I  can't — I  can't  give  you  any  answer 
now.  I  will  send — I  will  write.  I  will  talk  to  them. 
Please  go,  before  they  come  in." 

So  Dr.  Rich  made  her  a  little  grave  bow,  and 
walked  away.  His  plebeian  breeding  stood  him  in 
good  service.  He  was  quite  composed  and  quiet, 
and  at  his  ease,  and  here  she  was  trembling,  and 
agitated,  and  scarcely  able  to  control  herself.  When 
he  was  gone  she  went  upstairs,  slowly  crossing  the 
hall,  and  passing  along  the  gallery  which  led  to  her 
room.  There  was  nobody  else  coming  or  going, 
there  were  only  gathering  shadows  and  shut  oaken 
doors,  and  more  Dumbletons  hanging  from  the 
walls,  and  windows  set  with  cai-ved  panels,  look- 
ing out  over  the  country  and  the  tree-tops,  and  the 
sunset. 

She  stopped  and  looked  out.  She  saw  the  high- 
road gleaming  white   between  the   dark  woods  on 
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either  side;  she  saw  a  horseman  riding  away;  pa^t 
the  gate,  and  the  haycock,  and  the  Uttle  row  of 
cottages;  past  the  break  in  the  trees,  and  then  the 
road  turned,  and  she  could  see  him  no  longer.  She 
looked  out  for  some  ten  minutes,  without  much 
heeding  all  that  was  going  on.  Great  purple  clouds 
heaving  out  of  the  horizon,  blending  and  breaking; 
winds  rising;  leaves  fluttering  in  the  evening  breeze; 
birds  wheeling  in  the  air,  and  rooks  cawing  from 
their  nests;  the  great  Day  removing  in  glory,  and 
speeding  in  solemn  state  to  other  countries;  the 
Night  arriving,  with  her  pompous,  shining  train — all 
these  great  changes  of  dynasties  and  states  of  living 
did  not  affect  her;  only  as  she  watched  the  sun  dis- 
appear behind  the  trees,  Horatia  found,  to  her  great 
surprise,  that  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind — 
that  what  had  seemed  at  first  so  impossible,  and  so 
little  to  be  thought  of;  that  what  had  appeared  to 
her  only  a  day  ago  unattainable,  and  far  beyond  her 
reach,  was  hers  now,  if  she  had  but  the  resolution 
to  open  her  hand  and  to  take  it — to  accept  that 
tranquil  existence,  that  calm  happiness,  which  she 
had  told  herself  a  thousand  thousand  times  was  never 
to  be  hers.  Suddenly  the  poor  battered  barque  had 
drifted  into  a  calm  little  haven:  the  ocean  was  roar- 
ing still;  the  winds  and  the  waves  beating  and 
tossing   all   about;    but    here,    sheltered,    protected, 
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safely  anchored,  she  might  stay  if  she  would.  And 
yes,  she  would  stay.  If  she  had  scarcely  the  courage 
to  remain,  she  had  still  less  to  face  the  ocean  again. 
She  would  stay,  come  what  might.  Perhaps  Horatia 
exaggerated  to  herself  the  past  storms  and  troubles 
of  her  life,  but  it  is  certain  (and  so  she  kept  saying 
to  herself)  that  at  two-and-thirty  she  was  old  enough 
to  be  her  own  mistress.  She  was  not  ungrateful  to 
her  aunt  for  years  of  kindness,  but  she  could  surely 
best  judge  for  herself.  And  so,  telling  herself  that 
she  was  not  ungrateful,  she  began  to  wonder  how 
she  could  send  a  note  to  the  doctor;  how  she  could 
best  break  the  dreadful  news  to  Lady  Whiston,  who 
was  her  aunt,  to  Mi^s.  Dumbleton,  who  was  her 
cousin  and  Lady  "Whiston's  daughter.  It  is  a  way 
that  people  have:  they  tell  themselves  that  they  are 
not  ungrateful,  and  they  go  and  do  the  very  thing 
which  does  not  prove  their  gratitude. 


II. 

The  ladies  came  in  very  late,  and  went  to  their 
rooms  at  once  to  make  ready  for  dinner.  Horatia, 
who  had  dressed  with  nervous  haste,  and  who  was 
too  much  excited  to  be  still,  went  wandering  up 
and  down  the   drawing-room   in  her  white  dinner- 
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dress,  trying  to  find  words  and  courage  to  tell  them 
of  what  had  occurred. 

The  housemaids  came  in  to  put  the  room  to 
rights,  to  straighten  cushions  and  chairs,  to  sweep 
the  hearth,  and  make  up  the  fire.  The  Dumbletons 
were  chilly  people,  and  fires  burned  on  their  hearth 
almost  all  the  year  round.  The  housemaids  de- 
parted, leaving  a  cheerful  blaze  behind  them,  com- 
fortable furniture  in  orderly  array,  lights  with  green 
shades,  evening  papers  folded  on  the  table.  The 
place  might  have  looked  tranquil  and  home-like 
enough  but  for  the  restless  Horatia  pacing  backwards 
and  fonvards.  She  hardly  noticed  Mr.  Dumbleton, 
the  master  of  the  house,  who  came  in  quietly  and 
sank  down  in  a  big  chair,  and  watched  her  as  she 
flitted  to  and  fro.  This  constant  coming  and  going 
worried  him.  He  was  a  good-looking,  kindly, 
shrewd,  reserved  young  man.  He  was  usually  silent, 
but  he  would  answer  if  he  was  spoken  to.  Some- 
times he  spoke  of  his  own  accord. 

To-night  he  spoke,  and  said,  "'\\Tiat  is  the 
matter,  Horatia?  What  are  you  going  into  training 
for?"  and  Horatia  stopped  suddenly,  and  turned 
round,  and  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  without 
speaking.  An  hour  ago  her  mind  had  been  made 
up,  and  now  again  she  was  hesitating,  shrinking, 
and    thinking    that    she   had   almost  rather   change 
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her  mind  than  tell  it,  it  seemed  so  terrible  a  task- 
But  here  was  an  opemng.  Henn*  Dumbleton  was 
good-natured,  perhaps  he  might  help  her;  at  all 
events,  he  woxild  give  her  good  ad\ice.  She  stopped 
short  in  her  walk,  stood  straight  and  still  iu  her 
white  dress,  with  a  drooping  head.  "You  can  help 
me,"  she  said,  at  last  looking  up;  "I  am  trying  to 
decide  for  myself  for  once,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
to  do  it," 

"You  stirprise  me — and  so  you  actually  don't 
know  your  own  mind?'"  said  Dmnbleton,  smiling. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Horatia  suddenly,  "would  you 
think  a  woman  foolish  who — suppose  you  were  a 
woman  over  thirty,  Henry?" — 

"I  shouldn't  own  to  it,"  says  Mr.  Dmnbleton. 

"Henr)',  hsten  to  me,"  said  Horatia.  "Suppose 
the  case  of  some  one  whose  hfe  is  passing  on,  who 
has  no  settled  home,  who  has  not  known  for  years 
and  years  the  blessing  and  pri%ilege  of  being  much 
considered,  or  much  loved.  Don't  think  me  heart- 
less—  aimt  Car  has  been  kindness  itself — I  shall 
alwa\-s,  always  be  grateful;  but " 

"All  the  gratitude  in  the  world  would  not  in- 
duce me  to  hve  with  her,  if  that  is  what  you  mean," 
said  Dumbleton. 

"Oh,  Hemyl"  said  Horatia,  coming  and  stand- 
ing in  front  of  him:   "should  you  think  very  badly 
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of  me  if,  if — can  ayiything  be  a  misaUtatice  for  ^ 
woman  in  my  position?"  The  tears  came  into  her 
eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  Dumbleton  saw  that  her 
hands  were  trembhng.  I  think  it  was  for  this  fooHsh 
reason,  as  much  as  for  any  she  could  give  him,  that 
he  determined  to  help  her  through  the  ordeal  if  he 
could. 

"Who  is  it?"  he  asked,  a  little  alarmed  as  to 
what  the  answer  might  be. 

The  answer  came,  and  Horatia,  blushing,  and 
looking  twenty  again,  said — "Dr.  Rich." 

"So  that  is  what  he  came  for?"  says  Henry, 
^opening  his  eyes. 

"Don't  you  like  him?"  implored  Horatia. 

"I  think  Rich  is  a  capital  good  fellow,"  said 
Dumbleton,  hesitating.  "I  don't  think  he  is  doing  a 
very  wise  thing.  You  will  have  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  Ratia,  and  tuck  up  your  sleeves,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  but  I  suppose  you  are  prepared?" 

"You  do  like  him?"  said  Horatia.  "Oh,  Henry, 
I  think  you  are  very,  very  kind!  I  did  not  expect 
to  find  one  single  person  to  listen  to  me  so  patiently." 
And  Horatia  was,  in  truth,  a  little  surprised  that 
Henry  did  not  insist  more  upon  the  inequality  of 
the  match.  To  her,  brought  up  as  she  had  been, 
in  the  semi-fasliionable  world,  the  difference  seemed 
greater  than  it  really  was.     She  seemed  to  be  per- 
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forjiiing  some  heroic  feat;  she  had  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  she  was  a  princess  stepping  down  from  her 
throne;  that  her  resolution  did  her  extraordinary 
credit;  that  the  favour  she  was  conferring  was  im- 
mense;  that  Dr.  Rich's  gratitude  must  be   at  least 

equal  to  her  condescension 

And  now  I  must  confess  that  the  doctor  only 
spoke  a  truth  when  he  had  said  that  social  dif- 
ferences did  not  greatly  impress  him.  For  Horatia 
herself  he  had  the  tenderest  regard  and  admiration; 
for  her  position  as  the  niece  of  a  baroness,  and 
the  cousin  of  one  or  two  Honourables,  he  did  not 
greatly  care;  he  might  have  thought  more  of  it  if  he 
had  been  more  in  the  world.  As  it  was,  the  sub- 
ject scarcely  occurred  to  him.  He  was  at  that 
moment  close  at  home,  riding  along  a  dark  lane, 
hedged  with  black-looking  trees,  with  the  stars 
coming  out  overhead  in  a  sky  swept  by  drifting 
clouds.  The  wind  was  rising  and  shaking  the 
branches,  but  the  doctor  was  absorbed  as  he  rode 
along,  and  as  he  thought  with  tenderest  affection  of 
the  gracious  and  beautiful  woman  whom  he  had 
enshrined  in  the  temple  of  his  honest  heart.  It  was 
for  herself  that  he  loved  her,  and  not  for  her  sur- 
roundings. He  would  have  married  her  out  of  a 
hovel ^  if  she  had  happened  to  be  born  there; 
whereas  she,  I  fear,  took  him  more  for  what  he  had 
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to  give  her  than  for  what  he  was.  She  wanted  to 
marry  him,  not  because  he  was  upright  and  tender 
and  Avise;  not  because  she  could  hope  to  make  him 
happy  and  be  a  good  wife  to  him — but  because 
she  told  herself  he  could  make  her  happy.  She 
was  by  way  of  giving  up  everything  for  him,  but  in 
truth,  if  she  gave  anything  up,  it  was  for  her  own 
sake,  and  because  she  was  tired  of  it. 

I>ady  Whiston  and  her  daughter  came  down  as 
the  dinner  was  announced.  Mr.  Dumbleton  offered 
his  arm  to  his  mother-in-law,  the  other  two  followed 
across  the  hall.  The  dinner-table  dazzled  them  for 
a  moment  with  its  lights  and  shining  silver  and 
flowers,  but  their  eyes  soon  became  accustomed, 
and  tliey  sat  down  and  took  their  places.  Lady 
Whiston  was  a  shrivelled  and  rather  flighty  old 
lady;  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  a  kind  little  fat  woman,  who 
chirped  and  chattered  and  responded  to  her  mother's 
constant  flow  of  talk.  Mr.  Dumbleton,  as  usual, 
carved,  and  did  not  mix  much  in  the  conversation. 
Horatia  could  hardly  rouse  herself  to  attend  to  what 
was  going  on.  Why  are  people  always  expected  to 
rouse  themselves  and  to  talk  of  the  things  they  are 
not  thinking  about? 

"I  am  quite  worn  out,"  Lady  Whiston  was  say- 
ing. "Henry,  you  know  how  far  from  strong  I  am. 
I  drove  to  town  this  morning.     I  was  shopping  for 
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two  hours.  I  lunched  at  the  De  Beauvilles'.  There 
I  met  Jane  Beverley,  who  insisted  upon  taking  me 
all  over  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  from 
there  to  Marochetti's  studio.  We  then  went  back 
to  Chapel  Street,  and  paid  a  number  of  visits.  We 
got  to  Lady  Ferrars'  about  half-past  five,  and  had 
only  time  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea.  I  found  the  car- 
riage with  Augusta  in  it  waiting  at  the  door.  Henry, 
you  ought  to  get  Lady  Jane  to  come  down  and  stay 
with  you.     There  is  no  one  like  her." 

Mr.  Dumbleton  smiled  rather  grimly,  and  Mrs. 
Dumbleton  hastily  changed  the  conversation,  and 
said, — ■ 

"Well,  dear  Ratia,  what  have  you  been  about  all 
day?" 

Horatia  looked  at  her  plate,  Mr.  Dumbleton 
looked  at  Horatia. 

"Did  Dr.  Rich  call  again?"  said  Lady  Whiston. 

"Yes,"  Horatia  said. 

"Those  people  are  really  unconscionable,"  cried 
the  old  lady.  "Horatia,  I  hope  you  made  him 
understand  that  we  are  going  away,  and  all  that, 
and  shall  not  require  his  attendance  any  more.  I 
don't  know  what  he  will  not  charge.  He  is  not  an 
M.D.  though  he  calls  himself  a  doctor.  Now,  Mr. 
Bonsey,  a  married  man  with  a  large  family,  never 
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asked  more  than  3J  bd.  a  visit.  Those  sort  of 
people  must  be  kept,  down." 

Horatia  was  blushing  pinker  and  pinker,  Henry 
Dumbleton  wasmorp  and  more  amused,  and  so  the 
desultory  conversation  went  on,  all  at  cross  pur- 
poses. There  seemed  to  be  some  fatality  in  the 
way  in  which  doctors  kept  popping  up  with  every 
course,  and  from  under  every  dish-cover.  Dr.  Rich, 
and  Mr.  Caton  his  partner,  went  round  with  the 
entrees;  with  the  roast  Mr.  Bonsey  was  served  over 
again,  and  all  the  London  physicians.  And  then, 
with  the  dessert,  arrived  a  series  of  horrible  illnesses, 
which  had  attacked  various  ladies  of  high  rank, 
symptoms  following  each  other  in  alarming  suc- 
cession. Horatia  heard  nothing.  She  was  sitting 
in  a  sort  of  dream,  only  she  listened  when  they 
spoke  of  Dr.  Rich.  Was  it  indeed  fated?  Was 
this  new  distant  country  awaiting  her?  Was  she 
an  alien  already  doomed  to  go  away  and  leave 
them  all,  and  live  the  unknown  life  he  had  offered 
her?  It  seemed  unreal  and  shadowy,  like  the  night 
all  round  about.  When  the  ladies  got  up  from 
table,  Horatia  followed.  But  Dumbleton  got  up, 
too,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and  said,  "/will 
tell  my  lady,"  in  an  undertone,  as  she  passed  him. 

So  Horatia,  with  a  beating  heart,  stayed  in  the 
hall,    and    went  and  gazed  out  through    the  glass 
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door  at  the  black  landscape,  at  the  murky,  wmd- 
blown  sky.  It  had  been  raining,- but  the  clouds 
were  breaking;  the  crescent  moon ;  rose  palely  and 
faintly  from  behind  the  black  trees,  the  veils  of 
vapour  wreathed  and  curled  in  the)  sky,  the  wind 
blew  in  soft  sudden  gusts  over  the  country,  and 
across  the  grass  and  the  fields.  A  lamp  was  burnt 
ing,  hanging  from  the  pillars  in  the  hall.  ( It  looked 
like  a  sort  of  temple,  and  Horatia  in  ther  white 
robes  might  have  passed  for  a  priestess,  lotaking  out 
at  the  heavens  and  trying  to  read  her  fate — her 
fate,  which  other  people  after  all  were  settling  and 
arranging  at  their  fancy:  for  Lady  Whikon,  dis- 
composed, astonished,  indignant,  on  the  drawing- 
room  sofa,  was  condemning  her  to  live  her  present 
life  to  the  very  end  of  her  days,  Mr.  Dumbleton, 
in  the  arm-chair,  was  mildly  but  firmly  marrying  her 
to  the  doctor.  Mrs.  Dumbleton  was  sympathizing 
with  her  mother  and  husband  alternately,  and 
Horatia  herself,  who  had  most  at  stake  j  waiting 
outside,  was  watching  the  clouds  and  thfe  moon. 
At  last  Mr.  Dumbleton  got  up  with  a.yawil,  •  and 
sauntered  out  of  the  room.  He  came  out  into  the 
hall  with  the  lamp  and  the  flowers  and  the  whiter 
■robed  lady  staring  out  at  the  sky.  She  started  as 
he  called  her. 

"I  am  going  to  send  down  to  the  station,"   he 
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said.  "  The  man  cau  lake  a  note  if  you  like  to  put 
poor  Rich  out  of  suspense.  There  is  a  pen  and  ink 
in  my  room."  He  ht  a  cigar  as  he  spoke,  and  went 
out  and  stood  on  the  wet  steps  under  the  portico. 
And  Horatia,  doing  as  he  told  her,  went  into  the 
study.  It  was  all  lighted  up,  for  Dumbleton  often 
sat  there  of  an  evening.  She  sat  down  at  his  table, 
and  slowly  took  up  a  pen,  and  then  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then  wrote,  hardly 
seeing  the  words  as  she  formed  them: — 

"You  must  help  me  to  bear  my  aunt's  displea- 
sure. I  have  determined  to  come  to  you — I  know 
I  can  rely  upon  you. 

"Horatia." 

She  folded  up  the  piece  of  paper  and  sealed  it, 
and  came  out  again,  carrying  it  in  her  hand. 
Dumbleton,  who  was  still  waiting  outside  talking  to 
one  of  his  grooms,  took  it  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions. He  merely  nodded  "Thank  you,"  and  gave 
it  to  the  man,  saying,  "You  can  leave  this  at  the 
doctor's  on  your  way,  and  call  and  see  if  there  is 
any  answer  coming  back." 

And  then  Horatia  knew  that  the  die  was  cast, 
and  with  her  own  hand  she  had  signed  and  sealed 
her  fate. 
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III. 


It  is  very  puzzling  to  define  the  extraordinary 
difference,  so  small  and  yet  so  great,  which  exists 
between  a  number  of  people  living  in  the  same  place, 
talking  the  same  tongue,  feeling  the  same  emotions. 
There  are,  let  us  say,  first,  the  great  people,  a  number 
of  whom  make  up  what  is  called  the  great  world. 
Then,  people  of  the  world;  then,  people  out  of  the 
world;  and,  lastly,  the  people — le  peuple,  properly 
speaking.  Dr.  Rich  and  his  sister  Roberta,  and  Mr. 
Caton,  his  partner,  were  people  out  of  the  world, 
who  had  been  very  happy  notwithstanding.  Horatia 
was  a  small  person  of  the  world,  who  had  been  very 
unhappy  in  it,  and  yet  who  had  learned  uncon- 
sciously certain  ways  and  habits  there  which  made 
her  unlike  Roberta  Rich,  and  superior  to  her  as  far 
as  mere  outward  manner  was  concerned.  As  for 
the  doctor,  he  was  forty  years  old  and  more.  He 
had  been  a  surgeon  on  board  ship,  he  had  been  to 
India  and  back,  he  had  knocked  about  for  fifteen 
years,  he  had  been  at  death's  door  once  or  twice 
(the  last  time  was  when  he  nearly  died  of  small- 
pox, before  Roberta  came  to  live  with  him — some 
one,  to  whom  she  was  not  as  grateful  as  she  might 
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have  been,  had  nursed  him  through  it  all).  If  years 
and  experience;  if  rubbing  up  against  people  of 
every  degree,  from  savages  without  any  clothes  at 
all,  to  lords  and  ladies  in  silken  gear;  if  a  good 
heart,  if  good  wit,  and  good  education  do  not  make 
a  gentleman  after  twoscore  years,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  will.  Poor  Mr.  Caton  had  not  enjoyed  all  these 
advantages — only  the  good  heart  was  his.  That 
very  morning  the  doctor  and  his  sister  had  had  a 
little  discussion  out  in  the  garden  about  the  young 
surgeon's  merits.  Roberta  liked  him  and  she  didn't 
like  him;  she  almost  loved  him  when  he  was  sad, 
silent,  subdued;  she  almost  hated  him  if,  finding  her 
perchance  more  kind,  he  became  gay,  confident, 
talkative,  and  funny.  Even  George  owned  some- 
times it  was  a  pity  that  Caton  had  so  noisy  a  scorn 
for  social  observance. 

If  Berta  had  declared  that  she  fancied  him,  very 
likely  her  brother  might  have  regretted  her  fancy, 
and  thought  she  was  throwing  herself  away;  as  she 
seemed  to  care  little  for  him  —  shook  her  head, 
laughed,  blushed,  would  have  nothing  to  say  when 
she  saw  him — George,  out  of  some  strange  contra- 
diction, had  all  the  more  sympathy  for  Caton  be- 
cause his  sister  showed  so  little;  asked  him  to  the 
house,  praised  him  continually,  and  told  Berta  at 
last  that  she  was  fine  and  foolish  not  to  be  able  to 
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appreciate  a  kind  and  honourable  man  when  he  came 
in  her  way. 

"I  may  be  fooHsh,  George;  you  know  I  am  not 
fine — I  hate  fine  ladies,"  said  Berta,  with  whom  it 
was  a  sore  subject. 

They  had  just  done  breakfast  on  the  morning  of 
this  eventful  day,  the  doctor  had  come  out  for  a 
stroll  with  The  Times  and  his  cigar,  Berta  walked 
beside  him  with  a  basketful  of  roses.  The  garden 
was  on  a  slope — a  long,  narrow,  and  somewhat 
neglected  strip,  with  grass,  with  rose-beds,  with  elm- 
trees,  with  all  London  and  its  domes  and  spires  for 
a  background.  There  lay  the  city  in  the  valley 
stretching  farther  and  farther  away  beyond  the  morn- 
ing mist.  Long  lines  of  railway  viaducts  and  arches, 
lonely  church  towers,  domiciles  nestling  amidst  trees, 
chinking  workshops,  fields,  roads,  and  gardens,  chil- 
dren's voices  shouting,  cattle  lowing,  sheep,  and  the 
sound  of  cocks  and  hens — all  this  life  lay  between 
the  doctor's  quiet  garden  and  the  great  misty  city. 
A  great  silent  city  it  seemed  to  be  as  it  glistened  in 
the  gentle  morning  rays;  for  its  roar  could  scarcely 
reach  the  two  standing  on  their  distant  hill-top. 
Every  now  and  then  came  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  train 
dashing  across  the  landscape  and  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment, only  a  little  smoke  remained  curling,  drifting, 
breaking,  shining  with  sunlight,  vanishing  away.    All 
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the  late  summer  roses  were  smelling  sweet  and  were 
heavy  with  drops  of  dew,  all  the  birds  in  the  trees 
were  chirping  and  fluttering,  and  Berta,  in  her  pink 
cotton  dress,  fresh,  slim,  and  smiling,  looked  up  into 
her  brother's  face  and  said, — 

"You  know  I  am  not  fine — I  hate  fine  ladies." 

Dr.  George  winced,  and  puffed  his  cigar. 

"They  have  never  done  you  any  harm.  \y]\y 
should  you  hate  people  you  know  nothing  about?" 
said  her  brother. 

Roberta  looked  up  a  little  suq^rised,  a  little  hurt; 
she  could  not  understand  how  it  was  possible  that 
George  should  speak  in  such  a  tone.  "They  have 
never  done  me  any  real  harm,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
not  quite  her  own.  "They  have  made  me  feel  very 
uncomfortable." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  Berta,"  said  George,  hastily 
turning  away;  "that  was  your  fault,  not  theirs.  I 
can't  talk  to  you  now;  order  a  good  dinner  at  all 
events,  for  poor  Caton  is  coming,  and  don't  starve 
him  and  snub  him  too."  And  he  walked  across  the 
lawn,  at  the  glass  door,  and  Berta  heard  the  hall- 
door  shut  a  bang  as  he  rode  off  to  his  fate. 

Roberta  was  a  born  housewife,  a  domestic  woman 
— she  was  gentle  and  deliberate — she  was  placid  and 
happy — she  was  contented  with  small  interests.     A 
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calm  summer's  evening,  a  kind  word  from  George,  a 
novel  sometimes,  a  friend  to  talk  to,  an  occasional 
jaunt  to  London — these  were  her  chiefest  pleasures. 
Her  troubles  lay  in  her  store-room,  her  kitchen,  in 
the  meshes  of  her  needlework,  in  the  cottages  of  the 
poor  people  round  about,  and  now  and  then,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  occasional  and  frightful  ordeals 
gone  through  at  her  brother's  desire,  when  she  called 
at  Dumbleton  House,  and  such  like  ogres'  castles, 
once  in  six  months.  Berta's  thoughts  were  all  of 
objects,  of  things  almost  always  the  most  pleasant 
and  the  most  simple.  She  had  no  mental  experience 
in  particular:  crises  of  morbid  dissatisfaction  were 
undreamt  of  by  her;  hankerings  after  what  she  could 
not  get,  aspirations  after  other  duties  than  the  simple 
one  which  fell  to  her  share,  passionate  self-reproach 
and  abasement,  fervent  resolutions,  presently  to  be 
forgotten — all  these  things  were  unknown,  unrealized, 
unimagined  by  the  girl  as  she  came  and  went  about 
her  little  busy  domain,  while  Horatia  was  fuming, 
fussing,  railing  at  herself  and  her  cruel  fate  else- 
where. 

Berta  was  not  clever.  She  had  not  half  Miss 
Berners'  powers;  she  performed  her  simple  duties 
simply,  and  without  an  effort.  Horatia  did  not  al- 
ways do  her  duty,  but  sometimes  she  went  through 
prodigies  of  self-reproach,   control,   denial,  culture, 
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inspection,  condemnation,  or  whatever  it  might  hap- 
pen to  be. 

Roberta's  life  was  a  tranquil  progress  from  one 
day  to  another.  Her  steps  paced  across  the  grass- 
plot,  tarried  at  every  rose-tree  in  turn,  led  her  along 
the  walks  to  her  favourite  seat  in  the  arbour,  into 
the  house  again,  moving  from  one  room  to  another, 
arranging,  straightening,  ordering. 

And  so  at  six  o'clock  Berta  had  put  out  some  of 
her  roses  upon  the  dinner-table,  dressed  herself  in 
her  muslin  dress,  looked  into  the  kitchen  to  see  that 
all  was  satisfactory.  At  five  minutes  past  six  Mr. 
Caton  arrived,  and  found  Berta  sitting  in  the  win- 
dow at  work. 

As  the  time  went  by  they  both  began  to  think 
that  George  would  never  come  back.  Caton  did  not 
like  to  say  what  was  in  his  mind  when  she  told  him 
that  the  doctor  was  at  Dumbleton  House,  she  was 
so  perfectly  unconscious.  What  was  the  use  of  set- 
ting her  against  the  inevitable  fate?  Her  brother 
could  best  tell  her  if  anything  was  to  be  told. 

Only  that  morning,  with  the  strange  knowledge 
of  another  person's  feelings  which  we  all  possess, 
Caton  had  known  more  than  Berta,  or  Dr.  Rich,  or 
Horatia;  but  meanwhile  the  day  had  sped  on  its 
course,  causes  had  produced  effects,  one  destiny  had 
evolved   out  of  another,  the  world  rolled  into  the 
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appointed  space  in  the  firmament,  and,  after  cease- 
lessly travelling  hither  and  thither  upon  its  face  for 
forty  years  and  more,  Dr.  Rich  rode  up  that  after- 
noon as  usual  to  the  door  of  Dumbleton  House, 
came  up  the  sweep  along  which  the  lilacs  were  be- 
ginning to  scatter  their  leaves,  and  asked  if  Miss 
Berners  was  at  home?  .... 

When  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoofs  came,  some 
two  hovurs  later,  thudding  along  the  quiet  glimmering 
lane  which  led  back  to  the  doctor's  own  house,  the 
doctor's  sister,  who  had  grown  very  weary  of  a  long 
tete-a-tete,  ran  out  to  the  door  to  meet  her  brother, 
and  Mr,  Caton  followed  more  leisurely.  As  George 
dismounted,  agitated,  wearied,  excited,  the  kindly 
welcome  seemed  inexpressibly  soothing  and  plea- 
sant. 

For  home  opened  its  wide  door  to  him,  he 
thought,  and  seemed  to  say,  "Come  in;  here  you 
have  a  right  to  enter,  a  right  to  be  loved;  whatever 
befalls  you  -without,  come  in;  forget  your  anxiety, 
your  suspense,  put  away  your  fears  for  to-night. 
Welcome,  welcome!"  Home  said  all  this  as  Berta 
kissed  him,  and  Caton  his  partner  cried, — 

"I  say,  George  Rich,  you  ask  me  to  dinner  at 
six,  and  it  is  near  eight  before  you  come  in." 

"I — I  couldn't  come;  I  was  detained,"  said  Dr. 
Rich;  "order  dinner,  Berta." 

3* 
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And  in  a  few  minutes  they  also  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  at  a  table  with  roses,  with  candles, 
and  over- roasted  mutton;  with  Betty  in  desultory  at- 
tendance: it  was  a  silent  repast,  chill,  belated,  and 
yet  pleasant  and  friendly  enough. 

After  the  sun  had  set,  as  I  have  said,  the  puiple 
clouds  turned  to  grey,  and  to  black,  and  the  wreath- 
ing mist  began  to  fall  down  in  occasional  showers 
pattering  against  the  Avindow.  Berta  could  not  go 
out  into  the  garden  for  her  evening  stroll,  and  she 
had  to  return  into  the  darkling  little  sitting-room 
after  dinner,  while  the  gentlemen  sat  over  their 
wine. 

She  got  out  one  of  her  long  seams  to  sew,  and 
as  she  stitched  she  faintly  wondered  what  was  to  be 
the  end  of  these  silent  tete-a-tetes  and  long  seams. 
She  heard  the  voices  rising  and  mumbhng  in  the 
dining-room;  she  could  distinguish  George's  soft 
tones  from  Caton's  harsh  treble;  she  asked  herself 
whether  it  was  possible  that  she  could  one  day  like 
the  harsh  voice  as  well  as  she  loved  the  other;  she 
broke  her  thread,  and  stitched — no,  never,  never; 
nobody  could  be  to  her  what  her  brother  was — 
whom  else  did  she  want?  she  would  live  for  him  al- 
ways. 

And  now  while  Berta  is  still  sewing  at  her  seam 
some  one  passes  the  window  through  the  rain;  there 
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Is  a  ring  at  the  bell,  a  brief  colloquy,  and  Betty 
comes  in  with  a  letter  which  she  puts  upon  the 
table.  Berta,  busy  speculating,  wondering  to  find 
herself  so  silly — she  always  counted  silliness  and 
sentiment  together — with  an  effort  turns  her  well- 
regulated  little  mind  from  a  dim  involuntary  mystic 
dream,  and  wakes  up  to  every  day. 

It  was  time  to  make  the  tea,  to  fold  up  her 
work.  Should  she  be  able  to  find  her  way  in  the 
dark  to  the  cupboard  upon  the  landing?  Poor  little 
Roberta,  she  did  not  guess  what  was  at  hand,  and 
in  what  manner  she  would  find  her  way  there.  For 
she  looked  up  with  a  smile  when  the  door  opened, 
and  George  and  Caton  came  in. 

Caton  glanced  at  the  table  and  the  letter  lying 
there,  and  then  walked  across  and  sat  down  beside 
Berta,  and  began  to  tell  her  that  he  and  her  brother 
had  been  having  a  discussion;  and  meanwhile 
George  took  up  the  letter,  a  candle,  and  walked 
away  out  of  the  room. 

About  five  minutes  passed,  and  then  Berta  heard 
his  voice  calling — "Roberta!"     She  ran  out  to  him. 

He  was  standing  in  the  study,  with  the  letter 
still  in  his  hand;  he  looked  bright,  round-eyed, 
strange,  unlike  himself  "Berta,"  he  said,  "some- 
thing has  made  me  very  happy,"  and  he  put  out  his 
hand. 
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She  looked  up,  with  her  sweet  anxious  face 
wondering,  as  she  took  it.  "Some  one  has  promised 
to  be  your  sister,  whom  you  must  love  for  my  sake," 
he  went  on,  smiling.  He  did  not  see  that  Berta 
was  trembling  and  quaking,  as  she  gasped,  "Who  is 
it,  George?" 

"You  know  her,  dear.  You  have  seen  her  at 
Mrs.  Dumbleton's,"  the  doctor  went  on.  "You  must 
love  her,  and  help  me  to  make  her  happy." 

Berta's  grasp  loosened,  and  her  heart  sank  with 
dismay.  She  had  seen  a  beautiful  fashionable  lady 
at  Mrs.  Dumbleton's,  who  had  made  her  feel  all 
elbows  when  she  talked  to  her;  a  fine  lady — did  not 
she  hate  fine  ladies? — a  terrible  alarming  London 
beauty.  What  had  he  done — what  foolish  thing  had 
he  done?  She  was  clinging  to  her  brother  again, 
with  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"Oh,  how  I  hope  you  will  be  happy!  oh,  how  I 
hope  she  will  make  you  happy!  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me?     Why  have  you  never  said  a  word?" 

"I  only  made  up  my  mind  and  spoke  to  her  this 
afternoon,"  said  her  brother,  pulling  her  gently 
away.     "I  have  only  had  her  answer  this  moment." 

Berta  looked  at  him  once  again,  with  her  fond 
doubting  eyes.  She  felt  somehow  as  if  it  was  the 
last  time,  and  as  if  Horatia's  husband  would  not  be 
the  same  man  as  her  brother  George.  And  then  she 
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went  gently  out  of  the  room,  still  carrying  her  work, 
for  she  felt  that  tears  were  coming  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  did  not  want  him  to  see  them.  She  turned 
and  went  upstairs,  and  then,  walking  along  the 
familiar  dark  passage,  she  felt  for  the  key,  and 
opened  the  great  cupboard  door,  and  put  down  her 
work  upon  the  shelf  with  the  lavender.  Only  as  she 
did  so,  suddenly  a  great  sorrowful  pang  came  over 
her,  and,  with  a  choking  sob,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  the  shelf,  feeling  all  alone  in  the  dark,  with 
her  bitter  bitter  grief.  She  had  not  thought,  as  she 
sat  below  sewing  her  seam,  in  what  a  sad  fashion  it 
was  fated  she  should  put  it  away.  After  this  night, 
Roberta  could  never  smell  lavender  without  thinking 
of  darkness  and  trouble.  The  rain  had  ceased  by 
this  time,  and,  as  the  clouds  broke,  a  faint  pale 
moonlight  came  creeping  coldly  along  the  passage. 


IV. 

While  Berta  was  crying  in  the  cupboard,  Horatia 
was  sitting  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  and 
saying,  "Augusta,  you  must  stand  by  me  and  help 
me.  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  happy.  You  know  I 
have  always  wished  for  a  quiet  country  life,  and 
hoped  to  marry  a  clergyman." 
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"But  you  have  not  always  wished  to  marry  a 
country  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Dumbleton. 

"  He  will  do  quite  as  well,"  said  Horatia,  eagerly. 
"I  shall  occupy  myself  with  the  poor  people,  with 
the  schools.  I  shall  escape  from  the  hateful  mono- 
tonous round  of  dismal  gaiety." 

"But  this  will  be  still  more  dull  in  a  httle  while," 
said  Mrs.  Dumbleton. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Berners,  decisively;  "because  it 
is  a  natural  and  wholesome  existence;  the  other  is 
unnatural,  and  morbid,  and  exhausting.  Augusta, 
you  must  help  me,  and  persuade  aunt  Car  to  forgive 
me.  For  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  it  any  more,  and 
— and — Henry  sent  off  a  note  when  the  groom  went 
to  the  station." 

"Is  it  all  settled?"  cried  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  very 
much  relieved.  She  was  always  delighted  when  people 
decided  things  without  her.  "Then,  of  course, 
mamma  must  forgive  you;"  and  the  good-natured 
little  woman  went  off,  and  knocked  at  Lady  Whis- 
ton's  door,  and  there  was  a  great  long  long  con- 
ference, and  at  last  Horatia  was  summoned.  And 
when  she  came  out  she  was  pale  and  exhausted,  but 
triumphant.  She  and  Mrs.  Dumbleton  had  talked 
over  the  old  lady  between  them.  "Of  course,  you 
are  going  to  do  exactly  as  you  like,"  says  Lady 
Whiston,  "but  I  suppose  you  know  you  have   for- 
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feited  your  place  in  society.  I  shall  come  and  see 
you  now  and  then,  when  I  am  not  too  busy.  My 
consent  is  all  nonsense.  I  must  say  I  had  hoped 
differently." 

"But  you  will  forgive  her  in  time,  mamma?" 
pleaded  Augusta. 

"I  cannot  discharge  Mr.  Bonsey,  if  that  is  what 
she  wants.  Horatia!  what  could  you  want  when  you 
made  this  ridiculous  arrangement?" 

"Good-night,  dearest,  kindest  aunt  Car,"  said 
Horatia,  suddenly  clasping  the  little  old  woman  in 
her  arms.  "I  can't  tell  you  what  I  wanted,  but  I 
must  keep  to  my  decision.     Good-night,  Augusta." 

What  had  she  desired?  Happiness,  rest,  quiet,  a 
tranquil  home,  sympathy:  and  now  all  this  was  hers 
at  last.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  glowing  cheeks 
in  the  glass.  She  could  hardly  believe  that  bright 
and  brilliant  face  was  her  own — her  own  old  face, 
whose  wan  glances  had  met  her  for  so  many  years. . . . 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  day  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, Mrs.  Dumbleton's  little  carriage  was  travel- 
ling along  the  road  which  leads  from  Dumbleton  to 
Wandsworth;  Augusta  was  driving  the  ponies,  and 
Horatia  was  going  in  state  to  visit  her  new  dominions. 
They  roll  on  across  the  country  roads,  and  lanes, 
and  commons;  through  the  western  sunshine,  through 
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the  warm  sweet  September  air,  with  a  great  dazzling 
vault  overhead,  a  shining  world  all  round  about 
them.  Horatia  leans  back  too  languid,  too  happy, 
too  excited  to  talk.  She  lazily  watches  the  crisp 
shadows  that  advance  alongside — the  nodding  heads 
of  the  ponies,  the  trees  and  houses  in  the  distance, 
the  children  and  wayfarers  who  look  up  to  see  them 
pass.  It  is  like  a  fairy  tale,  Horatia  thinks — a  prin- 
cess driving  along  the  road.  And  what  will  be  the 
end  of  the  story?  They  come  to  a  cross-road  at 
last,  and  then  Augusta  turns  the  ponies'  heads,  and 
they  trot  up  a  lane  full  of  flickering  shadow  and 
sunshine.  They  stop  suddenly  at  an  iron  gate  in 
front  of  a  Queen  Anne  brick  house,  with  all  the 
windows  open,  and  growing  ivy  wreaths.  And 
Horatia,  with  a  start,  says  to  herself,  "So  this  is  my 
home?"  while  Augusta  points  and  says,  "Here  we 
are;  doesn't  it  look  nice?" 

Behind  the  iron  gate  is  a  little  garden,  full  of 
red  and  blue,  margarites  and  geraniums;  then  three 
worn  steps  lead  to  the  door  with  the  old-fashioned 
cornice,  over  which  a  rose-tree  is  nailed.  Wlien  Betty 
opened  the  door,  they  could  see  into  the  passage, 
and  into  the  garden  beyond,  green  and  sunlight 
there  as  here  in  the  lane. 

Dr.  Rich  was  not  at  home;  Miss  Rich  was  in  the 
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garden:  Betty  proposed  to  go  and  tell  her;  but 
Horatia  quickly  said,  "No,  we  will  go  to  her." 

So  the  ladies  got  down.  As  Horatia  crossed  the 
threshold,  she  suddenly  thought,  with  a  thrill,  how 
this  was  her  new  life,  her  future  into  which  she  was 
stepping.  It  had  all  lain  concealed  behind  the  door 
but  a  moment  ago,  and  now  it  was  revealed  to  her. 
It  had  begun  from  that  minute  when  Betty  admitted 
the  strangers.  The  ladies  swept  through  the  little 
hall  in  their  silk  go-vvns,  glanced  with  interest  at  the 
doctor's  hats  hanging  upon  their  hooks,  peeped  into 
the  little  sitting-rooms  on  either  side:  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  horsehair  sofa  and  mahogany  chairs, 
the  cottage  piano,  the  worsted  works  of  art,  the 
three  choristers  hanging  up  on  the  wall,  the  funny 
old  china  cups  and  bowls  on  the  chimney,  the 
check  tablecloth,  some  flowers  in  a  vulgar  little  vase 
on  the  table,  a  folding-door  half  open  into  an  inner 
room. 

"Is  that  another  drawing-room?"    Horatia  asked. 

"It  ain't  used  much,"  says  Betty.  "It  'ave  been 
Miss  Rich's  play-room.  She  does  the  lining  there 
now  and  keeps  the  preserves  and  groceries." 

Horatia  peeped  in.  There  was  no  carpet;  there 
was  a  wooden  press,  there  was  a  glass  door  leading 
into  the  garden.  It  was  not  much  of  a  place;  but 
she  thought  how   she   would    have   chintz   curtains, 
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tripod  tables,  gilt  gimcracks;  and  how  pretty  she 
could  make  it!  Mrs.  Dumbleton  was  quite  enthu- 
siastic. 

"These  are  very  nice  rooms,  Horatia,  all  except 
the  furniture;  with  a  few  alterations  they  might  be 
made  quite  pretty." 

But  she  was  so  used  to  her  own  trim  lawns  and 
hot-houses  that  she  could  find  no  praise  for  the 
garden.  However,  there  was  all  Fulham  beyond  for 
her  to  expatiate  on.  "The  view  is  too  lovely,"  said 
Augusta;  "it  would  be  too,  too  beautiful,  if  you 
could  only  help  looking  at  the  railways  and  the 
houses.  ...  I  should  advise  you  to  build  a  high 
wall,  Ratia." 

"It  will  do  very  well  when  the  garden  is  put  in 
order,"  said  Horatia,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"It  is  a  pity  the  garden  is  so  neglected,"  Augusta 
went  on,  looking  up  and  down,  and  round  about. 
Cabbages  and  roses  were  growing  in  friendly  con- 
fusion, honeysuckle  straggled  up  the  old  brick  walls; 
parsley,  mint,  saffron,  herbs  of  every  sort,  grew  along 
the  beds.  Joe,  the  odd  man,  kept  it  in  a  certain 
trim;  and  the  doctor  sometimes  ordered  in  a  bar- 
rowful  of  flowers.  It  was  not  much  of  a  place. 
Three  straight  walks  led  up  to  the  low  ivy  wall  at 
the  end,  where  a  little  arbour  had  been  put  up,  and 
where  the  ivy,  and  spiders'-webs,   and  honeysuckle, 
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and  various  pretty  creeping  plants,  tangled,  and 
sprouted,  and  hung  luxuriantly,  as  you  see  them  at 
the  end  of  a  long  summer.  The  entertainment  is 
nearly  over,  and  they  lavishly  fling  out  all  their  trea- 
sures, their  garlands,  their  sweetness. 

Under  this  pleasant,  triumphal,  autumnal  arch, 
Berta,  in  a  broad  hat  and  blue  ribbons,  was  sitting 
with  a  novel;  and  looking  up  as  she  heard  steps,  she 
saw  a  tall  woman  coming  towards  her  with  a  long 
silk  trailing  gown  which  swept  the  mint  and  parsley 
borders;  and  then  she  guessed  in  a  moment  that 
this  was  the  future  mistress  of  the  little  domain. 
What  a  beautiful  lady!  the  heroine  of  the  novel  she 
had  just  been  reading  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
her.  What  dark  eyes!  what  bright  glowing  cheeks! 
What  a  charming  smile! 

Roberta,  who  had  only  seen  her  once  before  and 
who  had  thought  her  very  alarming,  and  said  herself 
that  she  hated  fine  ladies,  was  vanquished  utterly 
for  a  moment.  No  wonder  George  was  in  love  with 
this  gracious  creature,  who  was  ready  to  give  up  all 
her  state  for  him.     She  jumped  up  to  meet  her. 

"I  have  come  to  see  my  new  home,"  said  Hora- 
tia,  holding  out  her  hand  in  a  royal  sort  of  way. 

And  Berta,  blushing,  took  it  timidly,  and  said, — 

"George  told  me.  How  I  hope  you  will  both  be 
happy.     Isn't  it  a  dear  old  house?" 
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The  old  cistern  at  the  back,  the  familiar  chim- 
ney-stacks, the  odd  windows,  the  water-spout  with 
the  bird's  nest,  the  worn  steps  where  she  had  played 
when  she  was  a  child,  the  mouldy  little  arbour,  had 
all  dear  old  cliarms  for  Roberta,  which  naturally 
enough  Horatia  could  not  appreciate. 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  more  for  the  sake  of  your  bro- 
ther, than  for  the  merits  of  the  house,  that  I  mean 
to  come  and  live  here,"  said  Horatia,  smiling.  "I 
want  you  to  show  me  over  the  house,  and  to  give  us 
some  tea.  We  came  on  purpose,  when  we  thought 
he  would  be  out.  I  think  you  know  Mrs.  Dumble- 
ton." 

"We  peeped  into  your  store-room  as  we  came 
along,"  said  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  shaking  hands,  "and 
we  want  to  see  some  more.  I  see  you  do  not  care 
much  for  your  garden." 

"I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you,"  continued 
Horatia;  "but  we  meant  to  come  in  anyhow." 

Roberta  was  rather  bewildered  by  all  tliis  con- 
versation, but  most  of  all  by  the  demand  for  tea. 
Betty  was  apt  to  be  ill-tempered  if  anything  was  ex- 
pected that  did  not  come  naturally  in  the  course  of 
every  twenty-four  hours.  She  began  to  feel  as  if  her 
future  sister-in-law  was  a  fine  lady  again.  Her  heart 
sank  within  her.  What  had  George  done?  What 
foolish  thing  had  he  done?    However,   she  put  the 
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doubt  away,  and  said,  smiling,  that  she  would  be 
delighted  to  show  them  everything.  There  was  not 
much  to  see.  She  pointed  out  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
Abbey,  and  the  Tower,  and  the  new  railway  bridge 
close  at  hand;  and  then  tripped  back  into  the  house 
before  them,  opened  doors,  showed  them  the  sur- 
gery, the  study,  the  drawing-room  over  again,  the 
dining-room  (there  were  some  old  carved  chairs  in 
the  dining-room  the  ladies  were  pleased  to  approve 
of);  she  pointed  out  the  convenient  cupboards,  but 
she  felt  a  little  awkward  and  sad  as  she  led  them 
here  and  there;  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  their 
praises  and  dispraises  were  alike  distasteful  to  her. 

"What  an  old-fashioned  paper!"  said  Mrs.Dumble- 
ton.  "Horatia,  you  ought  to  have  white  and  gold, 
and  matting  on  the  floor,  with  Persian  rugs.  Yes; 
and  we  must  do  up  this  room." 

"What  a  funny,  dismal  little  room,"  said  Horatia, 
stepping  in,  and  indeed  almost  entirely  filling  it 
with  her  voluminous  skirts. 

They  had  turned  poor  Roberta's  store-room  into 
a  boudoir;  they  had  built  a  bow- window,  they  had 
sacrificed  all  the  dear  old  chairs  and  tables,  and 
now  this  was  George's  study  that  they  were  invad- 
ing. It  was  very  hard  to  bear.  Berta  only  came  in 
on  great  occasions — when  she  wanted  money,  when 
she  said  good-by,  and  when  she  dusted  his  books. 
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It  seemed  almost  sacred  to  her,  and  Betty  the  clumsy 
was  never  allowed  to  dust  or  to  touch  George's  pos- 
sessions. There  was  a  little  inner  closet  ^vith  a  win- 
dow, where  her  brother  used  to  let  her  sit  when  she 
was  a  child,  as  a  great  great  treat,  while  he  was  at 
work.  In  the  looking-glass  over  the  chimney,  she 
had,  in  former  years,  standing  on  tip-toe,  looked  at 
herself  %vith  a  sort  of  guilty  feeling  of  profanation; 
and  now,  instead  of  Roberta's  demure,  respectful 
peeping  face,  it  reflected  two  flounced  ladies  poking 
about,  staring  at  the  shabby  old  furniture,  turning 
over  the  books,  talking  and  laughing. 

"What  a  bachelor's  house  it  is!"  said  Horatia  to 
Berta,  without  a  notion  of  the  wounds  she  and  good- 
natured  little  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  who  would  not  wil- 
fully have  pained  any  living  creature,  were  inflicting; 
but  women  of  thirty  and  upwards  have  a  knack  of 
snubbing  and  ruffling  very  young  girls,  and  Berta 
was  very  young  for  twenty  summers.  She  slipped 
away  to  the  kitchen  to  order  the  tea,  and  to  recover 
her  temper. 

"Please,  Betty,  put  it  out  in  the  dining-room; 
Dr.  Rich  would  particularly  wish  it  if  he  were  at 
home,"  Berta  said. 

"Well,  this  is  the  fust  time  /ever  heard  of  tea 
before  dinner!"  says  Betty,  with  a  bang  of  the  tray 
upon  the  table;   and  Berta  fled  at  the   sound,  and 
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came  back  to  find  her  guests  upstairs  on  the  bed- 
room landing,  opening  doors,  and  talking  and  laugh- 
ing still. 

"That  is  my  brother's  room — that  is  the  spare 
room,"  Berta  said. 

"This  one  would  make  a  nice  boudoir,"  chirped 
Mrs.  Dumbleton,  thoughtlessly,  looking  into  a  plea- 
sant chamber  full  of  western  sun-rays,  with  a  window 
full  of  flowers. 

"That  is  my  room,"  said  Berta,  shortly,  blushing 
up;  "it  has  always  been  mine  ever  since  I  came  to 
live  with  George." 

"How  pretty  you  have  made  it,"  said  Horatia, 
who  saw  that  she  was  vexed.  "Shall  we  go  down 
again?" 

Berta  made  way  for  them  to  pass,  and  they  sal- 
lied down  into  the  drawing-room  again. 

But  no  tea  was  to  be  seen;  so,  at  Berta's  request, 
they  went  across  the  passage  once  more  into  the 
dining-room,  and  sure  enough  there  it  was.  Betty 
had  not  vouchsafed  a  cloth,  but  had  put  out  three 
cups  on  the  red  table-cover,  three  very  small  old- 
fashioned  willow-patterned  plates,  knives  and  forks, 
a  dish  of  thick  bread  and  scraped  butter,  a  plate  of 
hard  biscuits,  a  teapot,  and  a  glass  milk-jug.  Three 
chairs  were  set,  at  which  they  took  their  places;  and 
while  Berta  was  busy  pouring  out  the  tea,  Betty  ar- 
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rived   with   a  huge   black   kitchen   kettle  to   fill  up 
the  pot. 

"Shall  you  want  any  more  bread  and  butter  cut, 
Miss  Roberta?"  she  said;  and  poor  Berta  could  not 
help  seeing  that  Mrs.  Dumbleton  and  Horatia  glanced 
at  each  other,  somewhat  amused.  They  did  not 
hear  Berta's  sigh  as  she  sent  Betty  away.  Berta 
sighed  indeed,  but  then  she  forced  herself  to  smile; 
and  when  George  Rich  rode  up,  a  minute  or  two 
later,  he  came  in  to  find  a  dream  of  old  old  days 
realized  at  last — a  little  happy  family  group  in  the 
old  house,  a  beautiful  woman  looking  up  with  bright 
gladness  to  greet  him;  Berta,  evidently  happy  too, 
already  adopted  as  a  sister.  He  had  not  thought  as 
he  came  slowly  along  the  lane  that  it  was  to  this 
that  he  was  coming.  He  was  touched  to  be  able  at 
last  to  welcome  Horatia  under  his  roof;  and  as  he 
glanced  at  her  beautiful  face,  as  he  realized  the 
charm  of  her  refinement,  her  soft  breeding,  he  asked 
himself  more  than  once  if  that  was  indeed  his  wife? 
His  welcome  was  charming,  his  tender  kindness 
melted  and  delighted  Horatia,  who  had  not  ex- 
perienced over-much  in  her  life.  She  was  grateful, 
gentle,  and  happy,  and  cordial.  "Wlien  they  drove 
off,  the  doctor  was  standing  at  the  gate,  as  happy 
and  as  certain  of  coming  happiness  as  she  was 
herself. 
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I  wonder  would  it  have  been  different  if  Dr.  Rich 
could  have  known  that  evening  what  was  to  come  as 
days  went  by?  It  was  yet  time.  If  he  could  have 
been  told  the  story  of  the  next  two  years ,  would  he 
have  hesitated — have  held  back?  I  think  not.  He 
was  a  man  so  brave  and  so  incautious  that  I  imagine 
he  would  not  have  heeded  the  warning.  I  am  sure 
he  could  have  borne  to  know  the  end  of  it  all — and 
could  have  heard  of  trouble  to  come,  with  that  same 
courage  with  which  he  endured  it  when  it  fell  upon 
hiin. 

V. 

Horatia  had  determined  to  marry  her  husband 
against  all  warnings:  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dumbleton 
there  was  no  one  in  favour  of  the  match.  But  she 
would  not  listen  to  any  objections.  Her  aunt's 
laments,  angry  retractions,  exclamations  of  horror, 
shakes  of  the  head,  nods,  groans,  sighs,  grand  and 
agitated  relations  who  drove  up  from  town  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  match,  and  to  crush  the  presumptuous 
doctor  under  their  horses'  hoofs,  if  need  be — nothing 
could  prevent  her  from  doing  as  she  liked. 

"I  am  beginning  to  see  that  this  is  not  at  all  a 
good  match  for  you,"  the  doctor  said  one  day. 
"Horatia,  do  you  understand  that  you  will  have  to 
be  really  a  woman  of  the  working  classes?    You  will 
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have  to  do  as  Berta  does — for  instance,  sew  and 
stitch,  and  make  a  pudding  on  occasions,  and  1 
don't  know  what  else." 

"I  am  older  than  Berta,  and  have  been  brought 
up  differently,"  said  Horatia,  smiling.  "I  assure  you 
it  is  a  popular  fallacy  to  think  that  households  do 
not  go  on  very  well  with  a  little  judicious  super- 
vision. The  mistress  is  not  necessarily  always  in 
and  out  of  the  kitchen. — Where  are  you  going  to?" 
— she  went  on,  glad  to  change  the  subject,  which 
was  one  she  hated. 

"I  am  going  to  see  a  very  sick  man,  who  lives 
three  miles  off.  Caton  is  attending  him,  and  he  has 
sent  for  me." 

"I  do  not  much  fancy  that  Mr.  Caton,"  said 
Horatia.  "I  wish  you  would  beg  your  friends  not 
to  congratulate  me  mthout  knowing  me." 

"Caton  is  a  very  good  young  fellow — he  is  a 
rough  diamond,"  said  the  doctor.  "He  saved  my 
life  once  when  I  had  the  small-pox,  so  you  must 
forgive  him  for  that  and  other  reasons,  Horatia." 
And  he  nodded,  and  went  away  more  in  love  than 
ever. 

When  Mr.  Caton,  whom  he  met  presently,  began 
talking  over  the  mamage,  with  as  many  misgivings 
as  the  grandest  of  Horatia's  great  aunts,  George  Rich 
stopped  him  almost  angrily. 
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"What  do  you  mean  about  keeping  in  one's  own 
class  of  life?  I  suppose  a  gentleman  is  the  equal 
of  any  lady;  and  if  she  does  not  object  to  marry 
me ,  I  cannot  see  what  concern  it  is  of  yours.  Men 
or  women  are  none  the  worse  in  any  station  of  life 
for  a  good  education,  and  for  having  some  idea  of 
what  is  happening  out  of  one  particular  narrow 
sphere." 

"Look  at  your  sister,"  began  Mr.  Caton. 

"My  sister  will  be  all  the  better  for  learning  a 
little  more  of  the  world,"  said  Dr.  Rich;  "she  is  too 
fond  of  housekeeping."  But  he  knew  very  well  what 
Mr.  Caton  thought  of  Roberta. 

Six  weeks  went  by — very  happily  for  George  and 
Horatia,  veiy  slowly  for  poor  Berta,  who  all  the  while 
fought  an  heroic  little  battle  which  nobody  suspected : 
she  was  fighting  with  herself,  poor  child !  and  got  all 
the  blows. 

Andrew  Caton,  indeed,  may  have  guessed  that 
she  Avas  not  happy;  and  one  day  he  came  up  to 
condole  with  her,  but  he  had  put  on  such  a  very 
long  sympathetic  face  for  the  occasion  that  Berta 
burst  out  laughing,  and  would  not  say  a  word  on 
the  subject.  Much  less  would  she  understand 
when  he  tried  to  speak  of  what  was  much 
nearer  his  heart.  The  little  maiden  gently 
panied    and   avoided   all    sentiment.      At   the  very 
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bottom  of  her  heart  I  think  she  liked  him,  and 
meant  some  day  to  make  him  happy;  but  at  twenty 
Ufe  is  long,  the  horizon  stretches  away  far,  far  into 
the  distance.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  love,  to 
live,  to  hate,  to  come,  to  go.  Older  people  are  more 
impatient,  and  hurry  things  on.  Young  folks  don't 
mind  waiting;  at  least,  so  it  has  seemed  to  me. 
Roberta  did  not  mind  much,  only  sometimes,  when 
a  sort  of  jealous  loneliness  came  wearily  weighing 
upon  her.  She  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  was 
changed  somehow,  that  life  was  not  the  placid  pro- 
gress she  had  always  imagined;  wishes,  terrors,  fan- 
cies, were  crowding  round  her  more  and  more 
thickly  every  day.  She  began  to  see  what  was  going 
on  all  about  her,  to  understand  what  was  passing  in 
other  people's  minds  as  she  had  never  done  in  her 
life  before. 

As  the  day  approached  which  was  settled  for 
George's  marriage,  Berta  became  more  sad.  Her 
wistful  eyes  constantly  crossed  his,  she  took  to  fol- 
lowing him  about;  she  would  come  out  to  meet  him 
on  his  return,  and  creep  gently  into  his  room  when 
he  was  smoking,  or  at  work.  The  night  before  his 
marriage  she  whispered  a  little  sobbing  blessing  in 
his  ear. 

"My  dearest  Berta,"  he  said,  "let  us  pray  that 
we  may  all  be  happy — don't  cry,  you  silly  child, — 
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you  do  not  think  that  any  one  or  anything  can  ever 
change  my  love  for  you." 

George  was  not  demonstrative;  he  had  never 
said  so  much  before,  and  Berta  slept  sounder  than 
she  had  slept  for  weeks. 

Dr.  Rich  and  Miss  Berners  were  married  at  Putney 
Church  early  one  wintry  morning.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dumbleton  went  to  the  wedding,  and  Roberta,  in  a 
pretty  white  bonnet.  There  was  scarcely  any  one 
else.  After  it  was  all  over,  Roberta  walked  home, 
packed  up  her  things,  and  went  back  by  the  train 
to  the  country  village  where  her  stepfather  was  vicar, 
and  where  her  mother,  who  was  not  George's  mother, 
but  his  late  father's  wife,  was  busy  from  morning  to 
night  with  little  boys  and  girls  at  home  and  abroad; 
with  soup-kitchens,  training-schools;  with  a  very  tire- 
some, fidgety  second  husband,  who  could  do  nothing 
himself,  but  was  very  particular  about  everybody 
else's  doings.  He  loved  his  own  children,  but  was 
not  over  fond  of  his  stepdaughter;  and  I  think  that 
is  why  Mrs.  Baron  was  glad  that  Berta,  her  dearest 
and  favourite  child,  should  be  almost  constantly 
away.  But,  all  the  same,  it  was  a  delight  to  have 
her  at  home,  and  Roberta  came  to  the  garden-gate 
to  be  clasped  in  kind  motherly  arms,  while  all  the 
stepbrothers  and  sisters  streamed  out  in  a  little  pro- 
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cession  to  welcome  her.  It  was  Cliiistmas  holiday 
time — the  boys  were  at  home.  Ricarda  (Mrs.  Baron 
had  a  fancy  for  inventing  names)  was  grown  up 
quite  a  young  woman;  Tina  had  broken  her  front 
tooth;  Stephana  was  naughty,  but  she  should  come 
down  from  her  room  after  tea;  Will,  and  Nick, 
and  Harry,  Avere  hovering  about,  long-legged,  and 
kindly,  and  glad.  It  seemed  impossible  to  Berta 
that  she  was  only  an  hour  or  two  away  from  the 
struggle  of  love  and  jealousy,  of  tenderness  and 
anxiety,  she  had  been  going  through  for  the  last 
few  weeks — only  two  hours  distant  from  the  last 
tears  she  had  dropped,  as  with  Betty's  assistance 
she  packed  up  her  boxes  and  came  away;  only  an 
hour  away  from  George's  last  kind  words  and  thought- 
ful care.  And  so  she  settled  down  quietly  in  this 
other  home. 

She  cut  out  frocks  for  the  children,  set  to  work 
at  the  choir,  and  for  three  whole  days  she  and  her 
sisters  were  busy  dressing  up  the  old  church  with 
ivy,  and  holly,  and  red  berries. 

Months  went  by.  She  heard  from  George;  she 
had  one  or  tAvo  letters  from  Horatia,  in  the  beautiful 
handwriting.  They  were  back  long  ago,  and  settled 
down  quite  comfortably.  Darby  and  Joan-wise.  They 
hoped  she  would  come  soon,  and  stay  as  long  as 
ever  she  liked  one  day.    George  added,  "Caton  says 
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he  would  like  to  come  down  and  pay  you  a  visit.  I 
daresay  you  may  see  him  before  long."  Poor  Mrs. 
Baron  was  very  much  excited,  but  also  rather  alarmed 
by  this  piece  of  intelligence.  She  did  not  know 
how  her  husband  might  take  this  attention  of  the 
young  doctor's.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  women  are  more 
hospitable  than  men,  and  more  glad  to  see  their 
friends  at  more  hours  of  the  day,  but  I  must  confess 
that  it  was  not  only  hospitality  which  made  her  so 
anxious  on  this  occasion  to  play  hostess.  Mr.  Caton 
was  ten  years  younger  than  George,  was  very  well 
to  do,  and  certainly  was  not  coming  all  this  way  to 
see  her  and  the  ungracious  vicar  only.  She  was 
right.  When  Mr.  Caton  arrived,  he  asked  for  Berta 
eagerly,  and  Berta  appeared.  But  so  unwilling,  so 
little  glad  to  see  him,  so  silent,  so  anxious  to  get 
out  of  his  way,  that  he  determined  to  go  back 
again  without  saying  anything  of  what  he  had 
meant  to  say,  and  had  come  all  this  long  way  to 
tell  her. 

"How  is  George  getting  on?"  Mi's.  Baron  asked, 
by  way  of  making  some  sort  of  talk. 

Mr.  Caton  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders.  "I 
hardly  ever  go  there  now.  Mrs.  Rich  gives  herself 
no  end  of  airs,  but  I  cannot  drop  him  altogether; 
he  looks  ill  enough,  poor  fellow,  and  I  think  he  be- 
gins already  to  repent  of  his  bargain." 
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"These  unsuitable  marriages  rarely  answer,"  said 
Mrs.  Baron,  with  a  sigh. 

"That  is  just  what  he  was  so  angry  with  me  for 
saying,"  said  the  young  man.  "/  like  a  woman  who 
is  not  above  her  station,  who  minds  her  house,  and 
takes  care  of  her  husband,  and  that  is  what  Mrs.  R. 
doesn't  do.  ^Vhy,  it  was  as  different  in  Miss  Berta's 
time.  .  .  .  Now,  the  house  is  all  topsy-turvy.  She's 
got  a  lady's-maid,  they  tell  me,  but  the  dinner  is 
disgraceful.  I  assure  you,  I  am  not  particular — you 
know  I'm  not.  Miss  Berta — but  I  couldn't  eat 
what  was  on  my  plate.  I  give  you  my  honour  I 
couldn't." 

Berta  hoped  that  this  might  be  a  prejudiced 
report,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  sad  and  anxious 
as  the  time  came  near  for  her  to  go  back  to  them 
again. 

Alas!  the  prejudiced  report  happened  to  be  the 
true  one. 

If  Horatia  had  married  younger  it  might  have 
been  different,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  suddenly, 
in  middle  life,  to  become  a  new  woman  altogether; 
and  from  being  lazy,  nervous,  languid,  and  unhandy, 
suddenly  to  grow  brisk,  orderly,  thoughtful,  and 
hard-working. 

Berta  paid  them  one  very  short  visit,  during 
which  all  went  smoothly,  and  yet  she  went  home  for 
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another  six  months,  very  doubtful  as  to  how  things 
might  turn.  Her  brother  was  not  repenting,  as  Mr. 
Caton  had  told  them,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that 
Horatia  might  begin  to  get  tired  of  this  new  life,  as 
she  had  wearied  of  the  old  one. 

When  George  and  Horatia  married,  they  both 
pictured  to  themselves  the  lives  they  were  going  to 
lead;  and  the  two  pictures  were  not  in  the  least  like 
one  another,  or  like  the  reality  even.  George's  pic- 
ture was  of  Horatia,  a  happy  woman,  a  good  wife, 
beautiful,  sympathetic,  interested  in  his  schemes, 
contented  with  her  destiny,  cheerful,  and  devoted. 
He  saw  her  busy  in  a  thousand  ways,  working  among 
the  poor  with  more  energy  than  Roberta  had  ever 
shown,  understanding  his  plans  far  better,  better 
able  to  advise,  helping  him,  encouraging  him  in  all 
good,  the  best  friend,  the  most  faithful  companion. 
"These  instincts  are  unfailing,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"I  know  her  as  well  as  I  know  myself;  by  what 
strange,  happy  intuition  is  one  led  to  these  dis- 
coveries?" 

Horatia's  picture  was  also  of  herself.  Elegantly 
but  simply  dressed,  gracefully  entertaining  her  rela- 
tions, leading  a  sort  of  Petit  Trianon  existence.  Giving 
delicious  but  inexpensive  little  dinners,  with  croquet 
on  the  lawn,  perhaps;  afterwards  returning  among 
her  old  companions;  gracious,  unpresum.ing,  indepen- 
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dent,  much  made  of;  she  was,  especially  at  first,  well 
satisfied  with  herself  and  with  what  she  had  done, 
and  with  her  husband.  He  might  be  a  little  rough 
and  abrupt,  but  that  she  should  be  able  to  change. 
He  was  kind  and  clever  and  full  of  consideration; 
and,  with  her  connections,  it  would  be  indeed  strange 
if  he  did  not  get  on,  and  become — who  knows? — a 
prosperous  man  in  time.  Then,  of  course,  he  would 
have  to  make  some  radical  change  in  his  way  of  life. 
I  do  not  know  when  it  began,  but  by  degrees  she 
began  to  think  the  calm  haven  was  perhaps  a 
little  too  calm  after  all  —  if  it  was  to  continue 
only  broken  by  the  vagaries  of  Betty  and  the  cook. 
Horatia  had  now  and  then  lost  all  patience  with 
tliem,  as  well  as  with  other  peculiarities  of  her  hus- 
band's house.  She  detested  a  racket,  but  she  was 
not  accustomed  to  this  utter  seclusion,  or,  what  was 
even  worse,  this  strange  company: — young  ladies  who 
called  her  dear,  and  who  were  surprised  at  every- 
thing; homely  matrons,  with  funny  husbands;  and 
that  intolerable  young  man,  Mr.  Caton,  who  was 
worst  of  all.  Fortunately  she  had  still  her  own  re- 
lations to  go  to. 

And  meanwhile  George  went  on  prosing  to  him- 
self— nearly  a  year  since  he  married!  Long  happy 
evenings,  Horatia  playing  on  the  piano  while  he  sat 
and  smoked   (as  he  was  doing  now)   on  the   lawn. 
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The  whole  house  brightened  by  her  coming — a  stir 
of  life,  pleasant  talk,  where  there  had  only  been 
silence  before,  or  poor  Roberta's  gentle  common- 
places. Dear  Berta!  It  would  be  as  happy  a  change 
for  her  as  for  himself.  He  could  hardly  believe 
that  all  this  treasure  of  happiness  was  his,  that  he 
had  a  wife  in  the  drawing-room,  and  that  wife 
Horatia;  and  he  put  down  his  cigar,  and  went  and 
looked  in  at  the  window  to  assure  himself  that  it 
was  not  all  a  fancy  brought  about  by  the  smoke, 
the  faint  perfume  of  roses,  the  sweet  bewildering  air 
of  a  summer's  day.  And  in  a  minute  he  came  back, 
and  began  to  puff  tobacco,  not  castles  in  the  air  any 
more.  For  Horatia  was  there  certainly,  but  so  was 
Lady  Whiston;  so  was  Mrs.  Dumbleton.  Voices, 
flounces,  big  carriage  at  the  garden-gate.  It  was  no 
fancy;  and  as  he  did  not  want  to  face  them  all,  he 
went  back  to  his  seat  in  the  arbour. 

"George!"  Horatia  calls,  opening  the  window 
and  looking  out. 

George  looks  round  and  shakes  his  head. 

Horatia,  surprised,  comes  out  across  the  grass. 
"Won't  you  come  and  see  aunt  Car?" 

"I  am  busy,"  says  the  doctor. 

"They  want  us  to  dine  there,"  says  Horatia,  put- 
ting her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "They  expect  Lord 
HoUoway." 
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"We  dined  there  yesterday — there  is  that  break- 
fast next  week;  make  some  excuse." 

"But  in  your  profession  it  is  of  great  consequence 
that  you  should  improve  your  acquaintance,"  says 
Horatia,  blushing  up.  "They  were  just  saying  so. 
Lord  Holloway  has  dreadful  attacks  of  the  gout." 

"That  is  what  I  shall  have  if  I  dine  there  any 
more.  You  can  go,  you  know.  You  can  make  up 
to  Lord  Holloway  all  the  better  if  I  am  not  there." 

"How  can  you  say  such  disagreeable  things?  Of 
course  I  must  go  without  you,  it  you  will  not  come. 
It  will  look  very  odd;  I  don't  like  it  at  all." 

"Then  why  don't  you  stay?"  says  the  doctor  in 
his  kind  voice,  smiling  as  she  frowns. 

"Aunt  Car  will  be  hurt  as  it  is,"  says  Horatia, 
looking  round.  "I  suppose  I  had  better  go  back 
and  tell  her.     It  is  most  unpleasant." 

George  glanced  a  quick,  doubtful  look  as  she 
walked  away  unconscious,  slim,  tall,  graceful,  with 
her  violet  dress  trailing  over  the  grass  and  the  daisies. 
She  stoops  her  head  at  the  window,  and  passes  in 
under  the  clustering  roses.  After  all  why  should  not 
she  like  to  go?  George  asks  himself,  and  though 
he  might  have  answered  the  question,  perhaps  he 
took  care  not  to  do  so.  How  many  such  questions 
are  there  which  are  best  unasked  and  unanswered? 
TnUh,  indeed,  is  greater  than  silence,  and  if  we  could 
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always  tell  what  was  true,  it  would  be  well  to  speak 
always.  But  silence  is  often  better  than  the  half- 
truths  we  utter:  silence  to  ourselves  and  of  ourselves, 
as  well  as  to  others. 

Horatia  came  home  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  found  her  husband  still  up,  sitting  in 
the  little  study,  and  Mr.  Caton  with  him.  The 
window  was  open,  a  candle  was  flaring  on  the  table, 
and  she  thought  there  was  a  strange  aromatic  smell 
in  the  room.  But  it  was  hard  to  find  Mr.  Caton 
always  there,  even  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  She 
was  not  safe  and  she  looked  her  displeasure. 

He  got  up  Avith  such  a  grave  face  as  he  made 
her  a  little  stiff  bow,  that  she  was  still  more  in- 
dignant. George  too  was  grave,  though  he  smiled 
and  put  out  his  hand. 

Horatia  wrapped  her  white  cloak  round  her,  and 
turned  her  back  upon  Caton. 

"What  have  you  been  concocting,  George?  why 
do  you  sit  with  the  window  open?  I  wish  you  had 
been  with  me.  Lord  HoUoway  is  perfectly  charm- 
ing, and " 

"Well,  good-night,"  said  Caton,  suddenly.  "Good- 
evening,  Mrs.  Rich,"  and  he  walked  off.  As  the 
door  shut  Horatia  began  indignantly,  "That  man  is 

insup "  but  her  husband  stopped  her  languidly, 

and  said  he  was  not  up  to  fighting  his  friend's  battles 
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that  night.  He  was  tired.  "Is  this  the  way  he 
speaks  to  me?"  Horatia  thought. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  went  up  to  town  and 
came  back  to  diimer  very  silent  and  much  out  of 
spirits.  And  Mr.  Caton,  as  usual,  looked  in  in  the 
evening,  and  they  were  closeted  together  for  some 
time.  Horatia  had  taken  a  nervous  dislike  to  the 
poor  young  man;  his  presence  was  almost  unendur- 
able to  her.  Rich  looked  hurt  and  vexed  when  she 
said  so  one  day, 

"Why  have  you  taken  this  aversion  to  my  old 
companion?"  he  asked. 

"Because  he  is  familiar  and  interfering,"  cries 
Horatia. 

"What  do  you  say  to  Lady  Whiston,  then?"  says 
the  doctor,  provoked. 

Horatia  was  still  more  provoked,  and  the  little 
discussion  ended  in  her  going  off  alone,  as  usual,  to 
the  Dumbleton  fete. 

But  she  looked  so  bright  and  so  handsome  in  her 
white  dress,  as  she  wished  him  good-by,  that  George 
secretly  relented,  and  thought  he  should  like  to  see 
her  admired,  and  determined,  if  he  could,  to  come 
for  her  after  all. 
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VI. 

Horatia  was  not  sorry  to  go  by  herself.  She  felt 
more  at  her  ease  when  her  husband  was  not  there. 
Old  friends  came  up  to  greet  her.  Two  old  adorers 
asked  her  to  dance.  Mr.  Dumbleton  gave  her  his 
arm,  and  took  her  into  the  conservatory  for  an  ice. 
Here  they  all  were,  making  much  of  her,  welcoming 
her.  Horatia  could  not  help  contrasting  all  this  with 
her  husband's  grave  looks  and  unconcerned  manner, 

"How  does  the  housekeeping  go  on?"  said  Mr. 
Dumbleton. 

"Don't  talk  about  it,"  cried  Horatia.  "Every- 
thing is  so  different.  My  genius  does  not  lie  in  that 
direction;  and  yet — would  you  believe  it?  my  doctor 
grumbles  at  times.     What  a  pretty  effect." 

They  were  in  a  long  conservatory,  full  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  flowers  and  Chinese  lanterns.  The 
sound  of  distant  music,  the  perfume  of  the  plants, 
the  soft  glimmer  of  the  lights,  filled  the  whole  place, 
and  the  stars  came  twinkling  through  the  glass 
domes.  Horatia  was  enchanted  instead  of  being 
bored  as  in  old  times.  It  was  an  Arabian  Night's 
Entertainment.  One  of  her  cousins,  who  had  been 
an  old  admirer  of  hers,  came  up  and  scarcely  re- 
cognized her,   she   looked  so  wonderfully  handsome 
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and  happy;  he  asked  her  to  dance,  and  Horatia  con- 
sented, and  went  off  laughing  and  radiant,  but  Henry 
Dumbleton  looked  after  her  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
the  entire  success  of  his  match-making. 

Horatia,  meanwhile,  tmrled  and  twisted,  the  mu- 
sicians played  one  of  those  charming  waltzes  that 
seem  to  be  singing  and  sighing  with  one  breath. 
The  music  surged  and  sank  again;  it  was  like  the 
sea  flowing  upon  a  shore;  breathless,  excited,  Horatia 
danced  on  in  cadence  to  the  tune,  and  thought  this 
moment  ought  to  last  for  ever;  she  and  her  partner 
went  to  one  of  the  windows  to  refresh  themselves, 
and  stood  out  upon  a  low  balcony,  close  to  the 
ground,  and  began  to  talk  of  old  days,  as  people  do 
when  they  suddenly  grow  confidential  with  time  and 
place,  and  then  they  talked  down  to  later  days,  and 
the  cousin,  whose  name  was  Charles  Whiston,  re- 
proached her  for  having  left  them  as  she  had  done: 
"Did  she  never  regret  it?  Had  she  quite  given  up 
old  friends  for  new?" 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  Horatia;  "unequal  marriages 
are  foolish  things,  Charles.  It  is  not  until  you  find 
yourself  lonely  and  misunderstood  in  the  midst  of 
people  who  have  been  brought  up  to  see  things  eji- 
dessous ,  instead  of  en-dessus,  that  you  begin  to  dis- 
cover how  real  and  how  insurmountable  certain  dif- 
ferences are.   Things  with  which  I  have  been  familiar 
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all  my  life  seem  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  them. 
There  is  a  sort  of  suspicious  defiance  I  cannot  de- 
scribe— a  sort  of  meanness,  of  familiarity,  of  low 
jocularity." 

"But  how  could  you  ever  marry  him?"  cried 
Charles  Whiston,  much  concerned.  "This  is  terrible. 
You  must  come  away;  you  must  come  to  us,  we  are 
always " 

Some  one  who  had  been  sitting  under  the  window 
started  up  at  that  moment,  and  got  up  and  walked 
away. 

"I  am  not  speaking  of  my  husband,"  said  Horatia, 
blushing,  and  starting,  and  a  little  ashamed  of  her- 
self "I  was  thinking  of — of  friends — persons  who 
come  to  the  house  whom  I  cannot  be  rid  of  There 
is  his  stepmother,  for  instance — who  came  a  short 
time  ago,  and  interfered  in  the  most  unwan-antable 
manner.  There  is  a  certain  dreadful  Dr.  Caton 
whom  George  is  for  ever  asking.  Can  you  fancy 
that  man  daring  to  call  me  Mrs.  Gallipots? — don't 
laugh — such  vulgar  insults  are  no  laughing  matter." 

"Poor  Horatia,"  said  her  companion,  sentiment- 
ally.   "I  assure  you  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  laugh." 

The  musicians  began  to  play  a  new  measure,  and 
the  dancers  set  off  with  fresh  spirit.  The  people 
outside  were  still  pacing  and  talking  in  low  voices, 
the  trees  were  hung  with  brilliant  jewels  of  fire,  no 
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breath  stin-ed  the  branches,  the  white  dresses  gleamed 
mysteriously  through  the  darkness,  the  light  steps 
loitered,  the  low  voices  sank.  Horatia  stood  immo- 
vable, with  her  head  against  her  hand:  her  com- 
panion was  sitting  on  the  low  stone  parapet,  and 
leaning  lazily  over  the  side  of  the  balcony,  when 
suddenly  he  started  up,  and  stood  listening. 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  he  said.  And  once  more 
distinctly  sounding  through  the  still  night  came  a 
plaintive  cry  out  of  the  wood. 

"Oh!  go  and  see,"  said  Horatia;  "what  can 
it  be?" 

In  a  moment  all  the  silent  enchantment  of  the 
hour  seemed  broken  and  dispelled.  That  forlorn 
cry  had  shaken  and  dispersed  the  dreams,  the 
illusions,  the  harmonies  of  the  summer's  night.  It 
was  like  a  pebble  falling  into  still  waters.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  moment:  by  degrees  the  silence,  the 
music,  the  starlight,  reassured  the  startled  people; 
they  forgot  once  more  that  pain  existed  in  the  world, 
that  trouble  could  approach  them.  Horatia  had 
almost  forgotten  her  alarm  when  her  cousin  re- 
joined her. 

"It  was  nothing,"  he  said.  "Some  one  fainted — 
a  woman  was  frightened,  and  screamed.  Dr.  Rich 
was  there,  and  another  doctor." 

"My  husband!"  said  Horatia,  surprised. 
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"Some  one  told  me  he  had  gone  home  with  the 
patient,"  said  Charles  Whiston.  "Shall  we  have  an- 
other waltz?"  Turn — tum-te-tum,  te-tum — the  music 
plays,  and  off  they  go. 

When  Horatia  got  home  she  found  a  little  note 
hurriedly  scrawled.  "Don't  expect  me  to-night,  I 
am  detained. — Yours,  G.  R." 

He  came  home  next  day,  looking  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, as  if  he  had  been  up  all  night. 

"Who  was  ill?"  Horatia  asked.     "^Vho  fainted?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  who  it  was,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Caton  attended  him.  I  have  been  very  busy, 
and  I  am  not  well  myself,  Horatia.  I  shall  go  and 
lie  down." 

"You  went  up  to  the  hall  last  night,  then?" 
persisted  Horatia. 

George  did  not  answer,  but  looked  at  her  once 
in  an  odd  sort  of  way,  and  then  went  out  of  the 
room. 

Horatia  never  knew  exactly  what  had  happened 
that  night.  It  seemed  to  her  somehow  that  her 
husband  was  never  quite  the  same  again  after  this 
unlucky  fete.  She  actually  began  to  wish  for  Berta 
to  come  back  again. 

Roberta's  mother  had  brought  her  the  first  time, 
and  left  her  and  gone  away,  after  managing  to  give 
great  offence  to  George,  as  well  as  to  his  v.dfe,  by 
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one  or  two  awkward  speeches.  And  when  Berta 
came  back  to  the  old  trouble  once  more — the  old 
battle  and  disappointment — she  determined  to  be 
warned  by  her  mother's  example.  She  would  gladly 
have  stayed  on  at  home,  but  George  kept  writing 
for  her  to  come,  and  the  bugbear  of  a  stepfather 
growled  out,  "Why  didn't  she  go,  since  they  were 
so  anxious  to  have  her?"  and  besides,  there  was  a 
natural  yearning  after  George  in  her  heart,  which 
would  have  brought  her  from  the  end  of  the  world, 
if  he  wished  it. 

So  now  that  Horatia  was  mistress  of  his  house, 
Berta  did  not  like  to  interfere  in  the  household  dis- 
arrangements— for  it  was  nothing  else:  she  found 
Horatia  evidently  discontented  and  unsatisfied — 
George  looking  worn  and  out  of  spirits — the  dinner 
unsatisfactory,  the  furniture  dim  and  neglected,  maids 
careless  and  unpunctual.  Horatia  had  theories  about 
everything,  but  did  not  possess  the  gift  of  putting 
them  in  practice.  Every  human  being  had  its  rights, 
she  used  to  say,  and  those  of  servants  were  con- 
stantly infringed.  The  consequence  was,  that  though 
Betty  had  time  to  read  the  paper  and  a  course  of 
history  judiciously  selected  by  her  mistress,  she  had 
not  time  to  dust  and  scrub  and  scour,  as  in  days 
of  yore,  when  the  poor  doctor's  rights  only  were 
considered. 
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Roberta  found  that  it  was  almost  more  than  she 
could  do,  not  to  speak,  not  to  interfere.  She  was 
ready  to  cry  sometimes  when  her  brother  came  in, 
tired  and  exhausted,  and  had  to  wait  an  hour  for 
his  dinner.  She  thought  him  looking  ill,  indeed, 
and  changed.  By  degrees  she  almost  got  to  hate 
Horatia,  and  did  not  do  her  justice  for  those  good 
qualities  she  certainly  possessed.  Horatia's  temper 
was  perfect;  she  bore  Berta's  irrepressible  glances 
and  loud  reproaches  admirably.  She  saw  that  her 
husband  loved  his  sister;  she  would  not  pain  him 
by  blaming  her.  She  often  wondered  that  he  should 
seem  more  at  home  with  Roberta  than  with  herself. 
She  thought  herself  infinitely  superior,  cleverer,  hand- 
somer, better  bred;  but  she  had  not  Berta's  rare  gift 
of  home-making,  her  sweet  repose  of  manner,  her 
unselfish  devotion  to  those  for  whom  she  cared. 
Horatia  rarely  forgot  herself.  Berta  was  like  her 
brother,  and  almost  lived  in  the  people  she  loved. 

And  so  Horatia's  beautiful  black  eyes  did  not 
see  all  the  many  things  that  were  amiss;  her  soft 
white  hands  did  not  work  for  her  husband's  comfort; 
days  went  by;  little  estrangements  went  by;  the 
geese  cackled  on  the  common;  sick  people  died  or 
got  well;  well  people  fell  sick;  George  Rich  went 
his  rounds,  and  sighed  sometimes  as  he  looked  at 
his  beautiful  wife.     It  had  not  answered,  somehow. 
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Every  day  little  stories  are  told :  sometimes  about 
great  things,  sometimes  about  nothing  at  all.  This 
one  was  about  nothing  at  all,  and  yet  the  story  was 
there  to  read,  and  I  am  trying  to  write  it  down. 

The  people  who  tell  the  stories  are  generally  too 
interested  and  unhappy,  or  happy,  or  anxious,  or 
vexed,  to  look  at  their  daily  lives  from  another 
person's  point  of  view;  and  sometimes  even  other 
people  standing  by  have  not  the  gift  of  seeing  what 
is  passing  before  their  eyes.  Horatia,  who  was 
quick  about  other  people,  was  blind  to  her  own 
faults.  Dr.  Rich  was  the  person  in  that  household 
who  could  best  read  the  disappointing  little  liistory 
that  was  telling  out,  day  by  day,  under  his  roof,  and 
the  struggle  of  his  daily  life  was  to  be  blind,  and 
not  to  read  the  open  page.  Horatia  had  no  such 
scruples,  and  always  said  what  she  thought,  and 
thought  what  she  liked,  and  spoke  openly  to  George, 
to  the  Dumbletons,  of  her  fancies,  disappointments, 
dislikes,  particularly  of  her  dislike  to  Mr.  Caton. 
Now  that  Berta  was  there,  he  was  always  coming, 
and  Horatia  did  not  at  all  fancy  such  a  brother-in- 
law;  and  so  she  told  the  girl,  who  laughed,  and 
blushed,  and  acquiesced.  Horatia  said  as  much  to 
George  one  day:  he  answered,  somewhat  absently, 
"Caton  is  a  veiy  clever,  good  fellow.  I  am  afraid 
Roberta  will  have   nothing  to  say   to  him;   but  he 
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comes  to  see  me,  Horatia."  And  that  evening,  after 
dinner,  coming  out  into  the  garden,  she  saw,  much 
to  her  disgust,  Mr.  Caton's  red  whiskers  and  a  cloud 
of  tobacco  under  the  arbour,  where  her  husband 
was  also  sitting,  apparently  deep  in  conversation 
with  his  friend. 

Another  grievance  she  had,  which  was  this:  she 
inherited  a  few  hundred  pounds  unexpectedly  about 
this  time,  which  she  wanted  to  lay  out  in  doing  up 
the  house  and  the  garden,  and  in  more  Persian  mats, 
and  a  brougham.  Dr.  Rich  insisted  on  her  leaving 
the  whole  sum  untouched,  at  the  banker's.  "You 
shall  have  it  in  due  time,"  he  said.  "Horatia,  can't 
you  believe  that  I  have  some  good  reason  for  not 
spending  money  just  now?"  She  could  not  under- 
stand this  strange  fancy  for  saving.  He  would  go 
nowhere;  he  would  insist  on  economizing  in  every 
way;  he  would  not  willingly  ask  even  her  cousins 
to  dinner.  Wearied,  disappointed,  provoked,  she 
began  to  tell  herself  that  her  maniage  had  been  a 
mistake — she  began  to  long  to  get  away,  to  sigh  for 
and  to  dream  of  liberty.  She  did  not  know  how 
far  these  dreams  had  carried  her,  once  she  had  given 
way  to  them.  She  had  wished  for  Berta,  but  when 
Berta  came  she  grew  jealous  of  her.  Life  was  a 
miserable  delusion,  Horatia  often  thought. 

Berta  could  not  help  seeing  there  was  something 
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wrong,  and  put  it  all  to  poor  Horatia's  score.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  Mr.  Caton  knew  more  than  he 
chose  to  tell;  for  sometimes  she  would  catch  a  half- 
pitying,  hesitating  glance;  and  once,  when  she  met 
him  on  the  common,  he  stopped  short  and  said, 
"Miss  Roberta,  I  want  to  speak  to  you;"  but  she 
walked  on  rapidly  and  pretended  not  to  hear,  and 
then  he  changed  his  mind  and  turned  away  abruptly. 
She  did  not  dare  to  ask  what  it  was,  for  she  thought 
that  after  all  it  might  only  be  the  old  story  that  she 
did  not  want  to  listen  to.  It  had  been  settled  that 
she  was  to  go  home  that  day  for  a  Sunday  to  see 
lier  mother.  She  was  glad  to  go,  for  she  felt  as  if 
she  could  keep  silence  no  longer,  and  might  say 
something  to  George  or  to  Horatia  which  she  would 
afterwards  regret.  She  felt  that  her  mother's  sym- 
pathy could  help  her  to  silence  and  toleration.  She 
had  but  an  hour  more  to  be  silent.  Who  can  tell 
what  an  hour  may  do? 


VII. 

She  had  made  her  preparations  and  she  was 
sitting  that  afternoon  sewing  in  the  window,  until  it 
should  be  time  to  go.  Horatia  was  lying  on  the 
sofa,  the  sun  was  pouring  in.  It  looked  a  peaceful 
little  scene  enough — flowers  and  young  women,  novels, 
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needlework,  silence,  sunlight — when  presently  Horatia 
put  down  her  novel,  and  began  to  talk;  and  as  she 
talked,  Berta  began  to  sew  very  fiercely,  and  to 
blush  up  angrily. 

"It  is  a  shame,"  Horatia  was  saying,  "that  I  may 
not  choose  my  own  company;  that  I  am  to  be  forced 
to  receive  a  person  so  distasteful  to  me  as  Mr.  Caton. 
His  familiarity  is  really  unbearable.  Until  your  re- 
turn, Roberta,  I  hope  we  shall  see  less  of  him.  To- 
day he  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me  that  I  ought  to 
take  more  care  of  George.  You  and  your  brother 
cannot  understand  how  distasteful  this  sort  of  thing 
is — what  a  real  want  this  want  of  congenial  society 
is  to  me." 

"You  have  George,"  said  Berta,  stitching  aAvay. 

"George  is  a  dear,  good  George,"  said  Horatia, 
passing  her  hand  wearily  over  her  eyes;  "but  he  has 
not  been  brought  up  to  many  things  that  I  have 
been  accustomed  to.  I  feel  a  little  want  of  sym- 
pathy, a  little  lonely  sometimes." 

A  cleverer  person  than  Roberta  might  have  under- 
stood her  better;  but  the  girl  was  thoroughly  pro- 
voked and  offended.  All  her  pent-up  passion  burst 
out:  after  all  her  days  of  silence  she  spoke,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said: 

"Do  you  dare  to  complain — you  who  have  made 
George  sad  and  lonely  by  coming  to  live  with  him — 
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you  who  don't  appreciate  him,  who  can't  understand 
his  goodness?  He  is  the  best,  wisest,  and  dearest 
of  men;  his  gentleness  and  forbearance  are  wonder- 
ful. You  neglect  him  as  no  wife  ever  neglected  her 
husband.  You  do  nothing  to  help  him.  When  he 
is  worn  out  you  complain  to  him  about  yourself — 
you  are  so  used  to  think  of  yourself,  Horatia.  I 
must  speak.  I  may  never  come  into  your  house 
again;  but  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  it  all.  And 
when  he  comes  home  sad  and  out  of  spirits,  you 
don't  look  up — you  scarcely  heed  him:  you  say, 
'George,  shut  the  door,'  or  'poke  the  fire,'  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  I  always  used  to  think  George's 
wife  would  be  the  happiest,  proudest  woman  in  the 
whole  world,  until  you  came  to  undeceive  me." 

Even  Horatia  could  not  bear  this:  she,  too,  got 
angry  and  started  up  upon  her  sofa. 

"You  certainly  shall  never  come  here  again, 
Roberta,  unless  I  am  away.  You  speak  of  things 
which  are  not  your  concern;  and  you  should  have 
been  silent.  I  am  quite  able  to  appreciate  my  hus- 
])and  without  anybody  to  point  out  his  merits.  But 
sometimes  1  think,  Roberta,  that  either  you  or  I  had 
better  go.  Stay,"  she  said:  "I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  it  is  I  wlio  should  remain."  And  she  gathered 
up  her  papers  and  books,  and  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  and  sailed  out  of  the  room. 
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And  so  poor  tired  George,  coming  home  earlier 
than  usual  to  see  his  sister  before  she  left,  found 
only  Roberta  crying  and  sobbing  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Horatia  was  upstairs  with  a  nervous  attack. 
A  strong  smell  of  burning  and  a  black  smoke  came 
in  whiffs  out  of  the  kitchen.  The  maids  were  in 
her  room  sympathizing  with  the  mistress;  and  the 
dinner  was  spoiling  unheeded.  The  penitent  Roberta 
tried  in  vain  to  stop  crying. 

"I  am  going  away,"  she  said;  "and  oh,  George, 
I  don't  know  when  I  may  come  back  again.  It  is 
too  disagreeable  for  Horatia  to  have  me  in  the 
house.  I  have  behaved  so  dreadfully.  I  only  wonder 
she  did  not  turn  me  out  on  the  common.  I  am 
very  sorry,  dear  George.  I  will  do  anything.  I  will 
beg  her  pardon,  if  she  will  be  only  kind  enough  to 
forgive  what  has  passed,  and  let  me  come  and  see 
you  again.  Because  I  do  love  you  almost  more 
than  anybody  in  the  world.  Please  don't  hate  me 
for  behaving  so  badly." 

Then  he  had  to  go  upstairs  to  Horatia.  When 
he  came  down  he  was  looking  very  pale  and  biting 
his  lips.  His  Avife  had  gasped  out  things  about 
"your  relations;"  about  the  way  in  which  he  pre- 
ferred them  and  their  ways  to  hers;  about  his  being 
more  happy  before  she  came;  about  her  loneliness; 
about But  there  is  no  use  in  recapitulating  all 
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her  nervous  griefs.  "^\re  you  packed  up,  Roberta?'* 
said  the  doctor,  with  one  more  sigh.  "I  will  drive 
you  down  to  the  station.  I  must  see  you  off.  It  is 
only  four  o'clock  now;  if  we  catch  the  five-o'clock 
train  it  will  still  be  light  by  the  time  you  get  home. 
I  think  your  sister  will  get  over  it  sooner  if  you  are 
not  here.  Don't  cry,  dearest;  it  will  be  all  right  in 
a  little.  I  can  quite  understand  her  annoyance. 
Don't  cry  any  more,  Berta;  that  won't  mend  mat- 
ters," he  said,  cheerfully.  Then  he  went  into  his 
study,  and  shut  the  door,  and  fell  down  into  his  big 
chair,  and  let  his  head  fall  heavily  on  his  breast. 
His  pulses  were  throbbing  with  grief;  it  was  all  he 
could  do  to  subdue  his  agitation.  His  wife's  pas- 
sionate indignation  and  reproaches  had  upset  him; 
and  that  Berta,  whom  he  looked  upon  almost  as  a 
daughter,  should  be  estranged,  and  that  he  should 
be  left  quite  alone — more  lonely  than  he  had  ever 
been — was  a  cruel  stab  to  this  tender  and  sensitive 
heart.  When  it  was  time  for  Berta  to  go,  he  came 
out  of  his  room,  looking  exactly  as  usual.  He  went 
to  his  wife's  bedside,  and  said  good-by,  but  she 
would  not  answer  him;  and  then  he  came  down 
again,  and  helped  his  sister  into  the  little  carriage, 
and  took  his  place  leisurely  beside  her,  and  they 
drove  away. 

The  trees  seemed   to   fly  past  them,   the   birds 
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went  wheeling  over  the  fields,  a  blue-grey  mist  hung 
over  the  distant  hedgerows  and  the  haystacks,  over 
the  farmsteads  and  cottages  nestling  in  the  little 
hollows. 

The  landscape  was  painted  in  black  and  grey, 
with  clouds  and  rain-water.  Now  and  then  a  rain- 
laden  Avind  would  come  blowing  freshly  into  Ro- 
berta's face. 

As  they  were  nearing  the  station,  somebody 
came  up  alongside  upon  a  tired  horse.  It  was  Mr. 
Caton. 

"I  was  going  to  look  for  you,"  said  Dr.  Rich, 
pulling  up.  "Will  you  come  in  this  evening,  about 
nine  o'clock?  We  can't  wait  now,  we  shall  miss  the 
train."  And  then  he  bent  fonvard  and  said  a  few 
words,  in  a  low  voice.  Berta  wondered  what  it  was 
all  about,  as  she  nodded  a  grave  good-by.  Mr.  Caton 
looked  up  with  a  strange  expression.  She  wondered 
whether  it  was  because  she  was  going  away;  and 
then  she  wondered  whether  she  should  ever  forgive 
herself,  and  thought  what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to 
tell  her  mother  everything,  and  to  be  well  scolded 
as  she  deserved,  and  then  kissed  and  forgiven  like 
a  child.  She  gave  such  a  tremendous  sigh  once, 
that  her  brother  began  to  laugh.  "You  silly  child!" 
he  said;  "forget  all  about  it.  I  will  undertake  that 
Horatia  shall  bear  no  malice.     A  little  change  will 
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make  all  smooth  again,  and  you  must  come  back 
directly."  Then  he  drove  on  silently  for  a  minute, 
and  then  he  said,  "Berta,  do  you  think  you  could 
ever  fancy  Caton? — he  is  a  little  rough,  but  he  is  a 
thorough  good  fellow,  and  very  fond  of  you." 

"I  am  very  fond  of  him,"  said  Berta,  smiling, 
"but  1  don't  want  to  marry  him.     Perhaps,  if  you 

praise  him  very  much,   George,   in  time Ah, 

here  we  are!"  And  presently  Berta  had  kissed  him, 
and  said  good-by,  and  watched  him  until  the  train 
had  carried  her  away,  and  he  disappeared.  By 
leaning  out  she  just  saw  him  for  one  instant  more, 
looking  after  her  with  his  kind,  smiling  face;  and 
then  the  train  went  suddenly  on  through  the  quiet 
country,  canying  away  Roberta,  with  her  troubles 
and  puzzles.  The  doctor  travels  homeward,  strangely 
abstracted;  and  Horatia  has  risen  from  her  bed, 
where  she  had  been  lying,  and  is  making  desperate 
and  angry  resolutions. 

"Was  he  indeed  more  happy  before  I  came?  He 
did  not  deny  it.  When  I  gave  up  everything  for 
liiin,  I  thought,  at  least,  that  he  would  love  me." 
She  smoothed  her  tumbled  hair,  put  on  a  shawl,  and 
went  downstairs  and  out  into  the  open  air,  "It  will 
do  me  good,"  she  thought,  as  she  opened  the  garden- 
door,  and  walked  along  the  gravel  walk  towards  the 
arbour.     A  book  was  lying  on  the  seat;   George  or 
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Roberta  must  have  left  it.  He  sometimes  smoked 
under  the  honeysuckles  after  dinner.  Roberta  used 
to  take  her  work  there  of  a  morning.  Horatia  hated 
the  place,  and  never  went  near  it.  The  faded  sum- 
mer green  looked  almost  fresh  again  in  the  grey,  damp 
atmosphere;  the  birds  flew  over  her  head;  and  across 
the  common  the  dahlias  were  beginning  to  come  out. 

It  was  chilly  and  dismal  enough,  and  Horatia 
went  back  presently  into  the  house.  She  was  shocked, 
and  hurt,  and  wounded.  She  was  not  angry  exactly; 
she  did  not  like  her  husband  less,  but  she  was 
astonished  to  find  she  had  not  made  him  happy. 
He  had  not  denied  it  when  she  accused  him  of  un- 
happiness.  She  was  telling  herself,  with  some  quiet 
scorn,  that  he  wanted  a  housekeeper,  like  Roberta, 
and  not  a  wife;  that  if  he  had  been  really  happier 
before  she  came  to  him,  it  would  be  perhaps  as  well 
that  she  should  leave  him  now.  She  was  in  a  hard 
and  cruel  frame  of  mind.  She  began  to  ask  herself 
the  old  question,  if  it  had  not  been  better  for  them 
both  if  they  had  never  married?  She  began  to 
wonder  how  she  had  ever  been  so  infatuated  as  to 
give  up  everything  for  this  commonplace  man.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  with  her  head  against  her 
hand  when  he  came  in. 

"You  saw  her  off?"  said  Horatia,  by  way  of  say- 
ing something. 

Out  oj  the   World,    etc.  "  6 
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"Yes,  we  just  caught  the  train,"  her  husband 
answered,  "or  I  should  have  had  to  bring  her 
back." 

"I  am  glad  you  were  in  time,"  said  Horatia, 
coldly.  "George,  you  must  make  Roberta  under- 
stand that  she  is  never  to  speak  to  me  in  such  a 
way  again." 

"She  was  over-excited:  she  is  very  sorry  for  what 
has  happened;  she  told  me  to  tell  you  so." 

"She  may  well  be  sorry,"  said  the  wife.  "I  am 
very  sorry  that  all  this  has  happened;   it  has  made 

me  know made  me  understand "  and  she 

burst  into  tears. 

Poor  George  sank  back  wearily  into  his  chair. 
"Go  on,"  he  said.  "Tell  me  all  your  troubles,  you 
poor  woman.     What  has  it  made  you  understand?" 

"That  we  have  failed  to  make  one  another 
happy,"  said  Horatia,  in  her  wilfulness.  "I  could 
have  borne  to  be  miserable  myself,  but  I  confess  I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  that  you — that  you  were  happier 
before  I  came." 

"But  it  is  not  so.  I  have  been  more  happy 
since  you  came,  Horatia,"  said  the  doctor,  with  kind 
and  wonderful  forbearance.  "1  have  been  more 
happy  and  more  unhappy.  I  have  had  you  as  well 
as  myself  to  care  for." 

"Ah,  no!"  cried  the  woman,  foolishly  and  madly; 
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"it  isn't  so.  I  see  it  in  your  face,  George;  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  We  shall  be  friends  always, 
whatever  happens,  but  I  will  go  back  to  my  aunt. 
Roberta,  who  is  a  drudge  at  heart,  can  come  and 
keep  your  house  and  satisfy  you  better  than  your 
wife  could  ever  hope  to  do.  Do  you  hear  me?"  she 
said,  shrilly,  for  he  did  not  answer.  "It  is  because 
I  wish  to  be  your  friend,  and  not  your  housekeeper, 
that  I  am  going;  it  is  because  people  who  do  not 
agree  are  best  apart." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  the  doctor  said,  slowly,  and 
looking  at  her  in  a  strange,  odd  sort  of  way.  "Long 
habit  brings  folks  together  at  last;  forbearance  is  a 
wholesome  discipline  for  one  and  for  the  other;  a 
man  and  a  woman  who  are  both  sincerely  trying  to 
do  their  duty  can't  fail  one  day  to  find  their  best 
happiness  in  it,  and  together.  Suppose  we  part — it 
may  be  for  ever:  the  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrut- 
able— what  do  we  gain? — a  life-long,  maybe  an 
eternal,  loneliness  and  estrangement  and  indifference; 
or  suppose  we  struggle  on  together  for  a  little  time, 
Horatia,  and  learn  at  last  to  love  one  another,  at 
any  rate  to  forgive,  to  sympathize,  to  endure?  Can 
you  hesitate  one  moment?"  he  said,  in  his  sad 
voice. 

"I  should  not  hesitate,"  said  Horatia,  sobbing 
still,  "if  it  were  not  for  Roberta.     If  she  comes  here, 

6- 
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I  cannot  and  will  not  stay;  my  duty  does  not  ex- 
tend to  her.  George,  we  might  love  one  another, 
even  if  we  did  not  live  together — I  might  still  be 
your  best  friend." 

The  poor  doctor,  hurt,  wounded  beyond  expres- 
sion, could  listen  no  longer,  and  he  got  up  with  a 
great  sigh,  and  walked  away  out  of  the  room. 
Horatia  flung  herself  down  on  the  floor,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  "He  doesn't  mean  it,"  she 
kept  saying  to  herself.  "I  know  he  would  be  more 
happy  without  me.  He  is  too  good  for  me.  I  own 
he  is  too  good  for  me.  I  can't  love  him;  I  can't 
understand  him;  I  make  him  miserable.  He  looks 
wretched,  and  ill,  and  unhappy,  and  it  is  all  my 
doing;  and  it  is  his  doing  that  I  am  wretched.  Why 
did  he  bring  me  here?  I  must  go;  it  will  be  better 
for  each  of  us.    Yes,  I  must — I  will  go." 

George  was  walking  up  and  down  outside  in  the 
garden.  He  once  looked  up  through  the  un- 
curtained window,  and  saw  her  prostrate  in  her 
trouble.  How  could  he  make  her  more  happy? — it 
was  indeed  a  strange  puzzle  and  bewilderment.  He 
felt  that  she  scarcely  deserved  kindness,  and  then 
he  said  to  himself,  kindness  deserved  was  no  kind- 
ness. "What  merit  have  ye?"  he  muttered,  and 
something  more  about  publicans  and  sinners,  and  so 
once  more  he  went  back  into  the  warm   little  fire- 
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lighted  room.  He  went  up  to  her,  but  she  did  not 
heed  him;  he  stooped  over  her;  he  picked  her  up 
off  the  floor.  "Horatia,"  he  said,  "don't  you  care 
for  me  in  the  least;  do  you  want  to  make  me  very, 
lonely,  very  wretched?  Go,  if  you  like,  but  I  tell 
you  you  will  be  more  miserable  than  you  are  now. 
Look  at  me,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  do." 

How  sad  he  looked,  how  kind,  how  enduring. 
Horatia  could  not  help  it.  She  was  forced  to  give 
in.  She  still  wanted  to  go,  to  turn  back  to  her  old 
easy  life;  but  she  had  not  the  heart  or  the  courage 
to  say  so.  She  was  silent;  and  she  left  her  hand  in 
his.    He  accepted  her  silence. 

"We  will  never  talk  about  it  again,"  he  said. 
"And  you  must  try  and  be  more  happy,  my  poor 
woman." 

Then  he  took  a  cigar,  and  went  and  lit  it  at 
the  fire,  and  took  up  his  hat,  and  said  he  would  be 
in  directly. 

"I  should  like  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  said.  "I  am 
only  going  to  smoke  my  cigar  in  the  garden.  Call 
me  when  it  is  ready." 

Horatia  watched  him  as  he  passed  the  window; 
and  she  then  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  some  tea; 
and  then  once  more  sat  down  by  the  fire,  staring  at 
the  embers.  It  was  useless  trying  to  get  away.  He 
would  not  let  her  go.      By  this  fireside  she  must 
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remain  to  the  end.  How  inconceivably  forbearing 
he  was,  how  kind,  how  patient,  how  forgiving.  Was 
it  indeed  impossible  to  love  him?  She  heard  his 
steps  pacing  the  gravel  outside.  Why  would  he  not 
let  her  go?  What  could  make  him  wish  that  she 
should  remain?  What,  indeed!  Then,  at  last,  she 
began  suddenly  to  blame  herself. 

"I  don't  think  I  know  how  to  appreciate  his 
goodness,"  she  said.  "Heigho!  I  wish  he  had  mar- 
ried a  model  wife,  who  would  have  known  how  to 
make  him  happy,  and  at  home." 

VIII. 

Betsy  brought  in  the  tea  and  the  candles, 
Horatia  started  from  her  low  chair,  where  she  had 
been  sitting  in  a  sort  of  dream  of  remorse,  reproach, 
regret,  indecision,  and  proceeded  to  make  it;  and 
then  she  poked  the  fire,  and  straightened  her  some- 
what untidy  locks,  and  then  she  went  and  tapped  at 
the  window  for  George  to  come  in. 

When  she  looked  out  at  the  end  of  five  minutes, 
she  was  surprised  to  see  that  a  shower  of  rain  was 
falling.  She  opened  the  casement,  and  all  the  wet 
drops  came  plashing  into  her  face.  She  said  to 
herself  that  he  must  have  come  in  at  the  garden- 
door,  and  gone  up  to  his  room.     She  went  out  into 
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the  passage,  his  hat  was  not  there;  she  ran  up  the 
narrow  staircase,  and  went  and  knocked  at  his  door. 
Then  she  looked  in.  The  room  was  dark  and 
empty.  No,  he  was  not  there;  for  she  spoke  his 
name  and  no  one  answered.  Horatia  went  down 
into  the  drawing-room  to  wait  once  more.  The 
kettle  was  boiling  over  on  the  hearth,  the  candles 
were  flaring,  for  she  had  forgotten  to  shut  the 
window.  As  she  went  to  close  it,  a  great  gust  of 
wet-laden  wind  surged  into  the  room,  and  one  of 
the  candles  went  out,  and  the  door  banged. 

It  was  dismal  and  cheerless  enough.  She  began 
to  wish  that  George  would  come  in.  Had  he  gone 
across  the  common?  No;  she  would  have  seen  him 
pass.  She  went  to  the  window  once  more;  the  trees 
were  waving  a  little  in  the  darkness.  The  rain  was 
falling  still  when  she  went  to  the  garden-door  and 
called  out,  "George!  come  to  tea!"  Do  you  not 
know  the  dreary  sound  of  a  voice  calling  in  the 
darkness?  She  came  back  into  the  sitting-room, 
took  up  a  book,  and  tried  to  read,  glancing  at  the 
window  every  instant.  Once  she  almost  thought  she 
saw  her  husband  looking  in,  but  it  was  only  fancy. 
The  book  she  had  taken  was  the  second  volume  of 
some  novel.  She  looked  on  the  table  for  the  first, 
and  then  remembered  that  she  had  seen  it  lying, 
not  on  the  table,  but  on  the  seat  in  the  arbour  at 
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the  end  of  the  garden.  And  then  suddenly  she  said 
to  herself,  "That  is  where  George  has  taken  shelter 
from  the  rain;  how  foolish  of  him  not  to  come 
home!     I  think  I  will  go  and  fetch  him." 

She  went  into  the  hall  and  tied  on  a  waterproof; 
she  pulled  the  hood  over  her  head;  she  went  to  the 
garden-door  a  second  time,  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  passed  out.  It  was  darker  and  wetter  than 
she  had  expected,  and  she  thought  of  turning  back; 
but  while  she  was  thinking  of  it  she  was  going 
quickly  along  the  gravel-walk  towards  the  arbour, 
brushing  the  wet  gooseberry-bushes  and  box  borders, 
a  little  afraid  of  the  blackness,  a  little  provoked  with 
herself  for  her  foolishness  in  coming.  She  could 
just  make  out  the  arbour  looking  very  black  in  the 
night;  as  she  came  nearer,  a  sort  of  terror  thrilled 
over  her,  for  she  thought  she  saw  something  within 
the  darkness.  "George!"  she  said,  in  a  sort  of 
frightened  way,  springing  forward.  "Why  are  you 
there,  George?"  she  almost  screamed  as  she  came 
close  up.  She  saw — yes,  surely  she  saw — his  white 
face  gleaming  through  the  blackness.  She  began  to 
tremble  with  terror,  for  he  did  not  move  or  seem  to 
notice  her,  though  she  came  quite  close  up,  and 
stood  before  him,  gasping.  With  a  desperate  fear, 
she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  the  white  face. 
And  still  George  did  not  move  or  speak. 
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A  few  minutes  ago  he  had  been  a  man  with  a 
tender  heart  sorely  tried,  with  a  voice  to  speak,  with 
eyes  to  watch  her  reproachfully  as  she  thrust  him 
away,  with  a  kindly,  forgiving  hand  always  ready,  and 
willingly  outstretched.  And  now,  what  was  he? — 
who  was  he?  What  distance  lay  between  them! 
Could  he  hear  her  feeble  wails  and  outcries  across 
the  awful  gulf?  "George — George! — Oh!  George!" 
the  poor  woman  screamed  out,  hardly  conscious. 
She  did  not  faint;  she  did  not  quite  realize  the 
awful  truth — she  could  not. 

In  a  minute,  with  hurried  voices  and  footsteps, 
the  maids  came  up  the  garden,  and  with  them  the 
boy,  who  had  brought  a  lantern.  And  suddenly 
flashing  through  the  darkness  the  light  fell  upon  the 
dead  man's  face.  It  lit  up  the  arbour,  the  dripping 
creepers,  the-  wooden  walls,  the  awful  figure  that 
was  sitting  there  unmoved;  and  then  Horatia  fell 
with  a  sort  of  choking  cry  to  the  ground,  prostrate 
in  the  wet,  crushing  the  borders,  the  green  plants 
that  were  drinking  in  the  rain  which  still  fell 
heavily. 

The  day  had  begun  to  dawn  when  Horatia  came 
to  herself,  and  opened  her  eyes  in  a  dazed,  wide, 
strange  way.  For  a  moment  she  hardly  understood 
where   she  was  and  then  somehow  she  knew  that 
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she  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  disordered  drawing- 
room.  A  maid  was  kneehng  beside  her,  the  garden- 
door  was  open,  the  keen  morning  air  was  blowing 
in  in  gusts — so  grey,  so  chill,  so  silent  was  it,  that 
for  a  moment  Horatia  almost  fancied  that  it  was  she 
who  had  died  in  the  night;  not  George,  surely  not 
George.  A  man's  low  voice  at  her  head,  saying, 
"She  is  coming  to  herself,"  thrilled  through  her  as 
she  thought  for  a  moment  that  it  might  be  her 
husband.  What  she  seemed  to  remember  was  too 
horrible  to  be  thought  of — too  horrible  to  be  true. 
It  was  not  true.  The  wild  hope  brought  the  blood 
into  her  cheeks.  She  moved  a  little  in  an  agony  of 
suspense,  and  faltered  his  name.  Only  as  she  spoke, 
somehow  there  was  no  response.  The  half-uttered 
words  died  away,  the  hands  that  were  bathing  her 
head  ceased  their  toil.  By  the  silence — by  the 
sudden  quiet — she  knew  that  she  had  spoken  to  the 
empty  air;  that  though  he  might  hear  her,  he  would 
never,  never  answer  any  more,  never  come,  never 
heed  her  call  again;  and  then,  suddenly,  with  a 
swift  pang  of  despair,  hopeless,  desperate  she  realized 
it  all. 

Catoii,  who  had  almost  hated  her,  who  had  said 
to  himself  that  he  would  be  her  judge — she  had 
killed  her  husband,  she  had  wearied  and  embittered 
the  last  few  hours  of  his  life,  and  he,  Caton,  would  tell 
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her  the  truth,  if  there  was  no  one  else  to  speak  it — 
Caton,  who,  in  his  indignation,  had  thought  all  this, 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  now  to  utter  one 
harsh  word.  He  came  round,  and  stood  looking 
compassionately  at  her  white  wan  face  lying  back, 
with  all  the  black  rippling  hair  pushed  away;  and 
as  he  stood  there,  she  put  up  her  hands  and  covered 
her  eyes,  and  shivered.  How  could  he  judge  one 
so  forlorn?  Instead  of  the  hard  words  he  had 
meant  to  use,  he  only  said,  "He  had  feared  it  all 
along,  Mrs.  Rich.  He  was  not  afraid  for  himself, 
but  for  those  he  loved.  It  was  a  heart  disease.  It 
was  hopeless  from  the  first;  he  knew  it,  but  he 
would  not  let  me  tell  you.     He  was  the  best,  the 

dearest "  the  young  man's  voice  broke   as  he 

spoke;  he  turned  away,  and  went  and  stood  at  the 
window. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At  last,  Horatia, 
speaking  in  her  faint  voice,  said — 

"I  want  you  to  send  for  Roberta.  Can  you  send 
now,  at  once?" 

"I  telegraphed  last  night,"  Caton  answered,  "when 
I  thought  there  might  be  hope.  She  will  be  here 
in  the  morning.  I  will  meet  her  and  bring  her  to 
you." 

Once  more  Horatia  moved;  she  got  up  from  the 
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couch  where  she  had  been  lying,  and  she  tottered 
forward  a  few  steps  towards  the  door. 

Caton  sprang  after  her.  "Are  you  going  up- 
stairs to  Ue  down?     Where  are  you  going?" 

"Wliere,  oh,  where,  indeed,  am  I  going?"  cried 
poor  Horatia.  "Oh,  my  George,  my  George!"  and 
with  a  sort  of  cry,  she  flung  herself  back  into  a  great 
arm-chair,  which  was  near.  "Go — pray,  go  away," 
she  sobbed  to  them;  "only  tell  me  when  Roberta 
comes."  And  so,  scared,  reluctant,  they  went  away 
and  left  her. 

Caton  never  forgot  that  terrible  dawning.  The 
black  garden,  the  white  mist  creeping  along  the 
ground,  the  chill  light  spreading,  the  widow's  sobs 
and  sorrowful  outcries  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
night. 

It  was  Roberta  who  roused  poor  Horatia  from  a 
sort  of  swoon  of  grief  and  remorse — Roberta,  white, 
trembling,  silent,  who  led  her  into  the  next  room, 
where  all  was  so  peaceful  that  their  sobs  were 
hushed;  so  sacred,  that  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  it 
was  a  profanity  to  even  complain.  Only  once  more 
Horatia  burst  out.  "Forgive  me,  George!"  she 
suddenly  cried,  falling  on  her  knees,  and  then  she 
wildly  and  imploringly  looked  up  at  Roberta's  set 
white  face.  The  girl  changed,  melted,  faintly  smiled, 
and  stooped  and  kissed  her  sister. 
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"Oil,  Horatia,  what  has  he  to  do  with  trouble 
and  injury  and  sorrow  now?  Forgiveness  belongs  to 
this  world;  only  peace,  only  love  to  the  next." 

Horatia  was  very  ill  for  a  long  time  after  this. 
Roberta  was  able  to  stay  with  George's  wife,  and  to 
nurse  her  very  faithfully  and  tenderly  in  her  sorrows. 
In  time  Horatia  got  well,  and  prepared  to  live  her 
old  life  again.  It  was  the  old  life,  but  the  woman 
was  not  the  same  woman.  And  George  was  carried 
away  from  his  sister,  from  his  wife,  from  his  home, 
from  his  daily  work.  He  was  still  alive  somehow 
when  Roberta  thought  of  him.  She  could  see  his 
face,  hear  his  voice,  love  him  more  tenderly  even 
than  in  his  life. 

One  day  Caton  told  Berta,  as  he  had  told 
Horatia,  that  George  had  thought  himself  seriously 
ill  for  some  short  time,  and  though  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  danger  imminent,  he  had  taken  pains  to 
put  his  affairs  in  order,  and  to  leave  enough  behind 
for  the  provision  of  those  he  loved. 

"When  did  he  first  know " 

Roberta  hesitated,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  Caton  said  that  his  first  attack  was  one  night 
when  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  study.  Mrs. 
Rich   had   gone   off  to  her  grand  relations.     "I  re- 
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member  she  came  back  and  talked  about  her  part- 
ners," he  said. 

"She  did  not  know?"   Berta  said. 

"Perhaps  you  never  heard  that  he  fainted  away 
at  that  party  at  Mrs.  Dumbleton's?"  Caton  went  on, 
sighing.  "He  went  up  to  town  next  day  to  see  a 
doctor.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  right  to  keep  it 
secret.  He  would  not  let  me  speak.  I  very  nearly 
told  you  once,  only  you  stopped  me." 

And  Berta  remembered  the  day  she  had  met 
Caton  on  the  road,  and  when  she  would  not  stop  to 
speak  to  him.  Things  were  changed  now,  for  they 
had  met  in  the  lane  by  chance,  and  were  walking 
on  side  by  side  towards  the  common.  The  common 
rippled  westward,  scattered  with  stones,  and  clumps 
of  furze,  and  dells  and  hollows;  geese  cackled;  sun- 
sets streamed  across  it;  roads  branched  here  and 
there  leading  to  other  green  lanes,  or  to  distant 
villages,  or  to  London,  whose  neighbouring  noise  and 
rush  seemed  to  make  this  quiet  country  suburb  seem 
more  quiet.  The  river  runs  between  these  furze- 
grown  commons  and  London.  People  coming  from 
the  city,  as  they  cross  the  bridge,  seem  to  leave  their 
cares  and  busy  concerns  behind  them,  and  to  breathe 
more  freely  as  they  come  out  upon  the  fresh,  wind- 
blown plains. 

Caton  and  Roberta  walked   along  one   of  these 
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Straight  roads,  talking  sadly  enough;  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  Caton's  voice  was  broken  as  he  spoke 
of  what  was  past;  to  walk  along  with  Roberta,  even 
in  this  sorrowful  companionship,  was  a  sort  of  happi- 
ness: but  even  this  was  not  to  last  for  long;  she  was 
going;  Horatia  was  going;  and  Caton  was  to  succeed 
to  the  old  place,  with  all  its  sad  memories,  and  he 
thought  to  himself  that  he  had  lost  his  friend,  and 
that  Roberta  would  never  care  for  him,  and  that 
life  was  a  dismal  thing,  and  he  almost  wished  it  was 
over.  And  he  said  almost  as  much.  They  had 
come  to  the  place  where  their  two  roads  parted; 
Roberta  said  good-by,  and  looked  up  shy  and 
gentle,  blushing  under  her  black  hat.  Caton  put 
out  his  hand,  and  said:  "This  has  been  our  last 
walk.  You  will  go  that  way  by  the  gate,  and  I  shall 
walk  straight  on  across  the  common,  and  we  may 
perhaps  never  even  meet  again."  His  voice  sounded 
sad  and  reproachful,  though  he  did  not  know  it; 
and  Berta's  blushes  suddenly  faded,  and  she  looked 
away,  and  did  not  speak. 

A  number  of  birds  flew  over  their  heads  as  they 
stood  there,  parting.  There  was  nobody  near  to 
heed  them,  only  an  old  grey  horse  browsing  the  turf, 
a  little  flock  of  geese  clustering  round  a  pool  hard 
by.  Berta  saw  it  all  in  a  strange  vivid  way.  She 
stood  there,  reluctant  to  wait,   and  yet  still  more 
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reluctant  to  go.  The  roads  gleamed  farther  and 
farther  asunder;  she  hesitated,  wondered,  waited 
still;  but  she  did  not  know  all  that  she  had  tacitly 
decided  until  she  looked  up  at  last,  and  met  Caton's 
honest  bright  eyes  with  her  gentle  glance.  And  so 
at  last  he  was  made  happy,  and  the  woman  he  had 
loved  so  well  had  learnt  to  care  for  him,  touched 
by  his  faithful  friendship  for  her  brother,  his  faithful 
devotion  to  herself. 
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'"Tis  Rome- work,  made  to  match," 

The  first  time  that  I  ever  knew  you  was  at  Rome 
one  winter's  evening.  I  had  walked  through  the 
silent  streets — I  see  them  now — dark  with  black 
shadows,  lighted  by  the  blazing  stars  overhead  and 
by  the  lamps  dimly  flickering  before  the  shrines  at 
street  corners.  After  crossing  the  Spanish-place  I 
remember  turning  into  a  narrow  alley  and  coming 
presently  to  a  great  black  archway,  which  led  to  a 
glimmering  court.  A  figure  of  the  Virgin  stood 
with  outstretched  arms  above  the  door  of  your  house, 
and  the  light  burning  at  her  feet  dimly  played  upon 
the  stone,  worn  and  stained,  of  which  the  walls  were 
built.  Through  the  archway  came  a  glimpse  of  the 
night  sky  above  the  court-yard,  shining  wonderfully 
with  splendid  stars;  and  I  also  caught  the  plashing 
sound  of  a  fountain  flowing  in  the  darkness.  I 
groped  my  way  up  the  broad  stone  staircase,  only 
lighted   by    the    friendly  star-shine,    stumbling  and 
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knocking  my  shins  against  those  ancient  steps,  up 
which  two  centuries  of  men  and  women  had 
clambered;  and  at  h\st,  ringing  at  a  curtained  door, 
I  found  myself  in  a  hall,  and  presently  ushered 
through  a  dining-room,  where  the  cloth  was  laid, 
and  armounced  at  the  drawing-room  door  as  Smith. 
It  was  a  long  room  with  many  windows,  and 
cabinets  and  tables  along  the  walls,  with  a  tall  carved 
mantelpiece,  at  which  you  were  standing,  and  a 
Pompeian  lamp  burning  on  a  table  near  you.  Would 
you  care  to  hear  what  manner  of  woman  I  saw; 
what  impression  I  got  from  you  as  we  met  for  the 
first  time  together?  In  after  days,  light,  mood,  cir- 
cumstance, may  modify  this  first  image  more  or 
less,  but  the  germ  of  life  is  in  it — the  identical  pre- 
sence— and  I  fancy  it  is  rarely  improved  by  keeping, 
by  painting  up,  with  love,  or  dislike,  or  long  use,  or 
weariness,  as  the  case  may  be.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  think  I  knew  you  as  well  after  the  first  five 
minutes'  acquaintance  as  I  do  now.  I  saw  an  ugly 
woman,  whose  looks  I  liked  somehow;  thick  brows, 
sallow  face,  a  tall  and  straight-made  figure,  honest 
eyes  that  had  no  particular  merit  besides,  dark  hair, 
and  a  pleasant,  cordial  smile.  And  somehow,  as  I 
looked  at  you  and  heard  you  talk,  I  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  a  frank  spirit,  uncertain,  blind,  way^vard, 
tender,  under  this  somewhat  stern  exterior;   and  so, 
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I  repeat,  I  liked  you,  and,  making  a  bow,  I  said  I 
was  afraid  I  was  before  my  time. 

"I'm  afraid  it  is  my  father  who  is  after  his,"  you 
said.  "Mr.  Halbert  is  coming,  and  he,  too,  is  often 
late;"  and  so  we  went  on  talking  for  about  ten 
minutes. 

Yours  is  a  kindly  manner,  a  sad-toned  voice;  I 
know  not  if  your  life  has  been  a  happy  one;  you  are 
well  disposed  towards  every  soul  you  come  across; 
you  love  to  be  loved,  and  try  with  a  sweet  artless 
art  to  win  and  charm  over  each  man  or  woman  that 
you  meet.  I  saw  that  you  liked  me,  that  you  felt 
at  your  ease  with  me,  that  you  held  me  not  quite 
your  equal,  and  might  perhaps  laugh  at,  as  well  as 
with  me.  But  I  did  not  care.  My  aim  in  life, 
heaven  knows,  has  not  been  to  domineer,  to  lay 
down  the  law,  and  triumph  over  others,  least  of  all 
over  those  I  like. 

The  Colonel  arrived  presently,  with  his  white 
hair  trimly  brushed  and  his  white  neckcloth  neatly 
tied.  He  greeted  me  with  great  friendliness  and 
cordiality.  You  have  got  his  charm  of  manner;  but 
with  you,  my  dear,  it  is  not  manner  only,  for  there 
is  loyalty  and  heartiness  shining  in  your  face,  and 
sincerity  ringing  in  every  tone  of  your  voice.  As 
for  the  Colonel,  your  father,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  is  a 
little   shrivelled-up   old  gentleman,  with  a  machine 
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inside  to  keep  him  going,  and  outside  a  well-cut 
coat  and  a  well-bred  air  and  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  world,  to  get  on  through  life  with.  However, 
this  is  not  the  way  to  speak  to  a  young  lady  about 
her  father;  and  besides  it  is  you,  and  not  he,  in 
whom  I  take  the  interest  which  prompts  these 
maudlin  pages. 

Mr.  Halbert  and  little  Latham,  the  artist,  were 
the  only  other  guests.  You  did  not  look  round 
when  Halbert  was  announced,  but  went  on  speaking 
to  Latham,  with  a  strange  flush  in  your  face;  until 
Halbert  had,  with  great  empressement ,  made  his  way 
through  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  had  greeted, 
rather  than  been  greeted  by,  you. 

So  thinks  I  to  myself,  concerning  certain  vague 
notions  I  had  already  begun  to  entertain,  I  am  rather 
late  in  the  field,  and  the  city  is  taken  and  has 
already  hoisted  the  conqueror's  colours.  Perhaps 
those  red  flags  might  have  been  mine  had  I  come  a 
little  sooner;  who  knows?  "Z>(?  tout  latirier  tin 
poison  est  l' essence,'"  says  the  Frenchman;  and  my 
brows  may  be  as  well  unwreathed. 

"I  came  upstairs  with  the  dinner,"  Mr.  Halbert 
was  saying.  "It  reassured  me  as  to  my  punctuality. 
I  rather  pique  myself  on  my  punctuality,  Colonel." 

"And  I'm  afraid  I  have  been  accusing  you  of 
being  always  late,"  you  said,  as  if  it  were  a  confession. 
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"Have  you  thought  so,  Miss  Olliver?"  cried 
Halbert. 

"Dinner,  sir,"  said  Baker,  opening  the  door. 

All  dinner-time  Halbert,  who  has  very  high 
spirits,  talked  and  laughed  without  ceasing.  You, 
too,  laughed,  listened,  looked  very  happy,  and  got 
up  with  a  smile  at  last,  leaving  us  to  drink  our 
wine.     The  Colonel  presently  proposed  cigars. 

"In  that  case  I  shall  go  and  talk  to  your 
daughter  in  the  drawing-room,"  Halbert  said.  "I'm 
promised  to  Lady  Parker's  to-night;  it  would  never 
do  to  go  there  smelling  all  over  of  smoke.  I  must 
be  off  in  half-an-hour,,"  he  added,  looking  at  his 
watch. 

I,  too,  had  been  asked  to  the  tea-party,  and  I 
was  rather  surprised  that  Halbert  should  be  in  such 
a  desperate  hurry  to  get  there.  Talking  to  Miss 
Olliver  in  the  next  room,  I  could  very  well  under- 
stand; but  leaving  her  to  rush  off  to  Lady  Parker's 
immediately,  did  not  accord  with  the  little  theories 
I  had  been  laying  down.  Could  I  have  been  mis- 
taken? In  this  case  it  seemed  to  me  this  would  be 
the  very  woman  to  suit  me — (you  see  I  am  speaking 
without  any  reserve,  and  simply  describing  the  ab- 
rupt little  events  as  they  occurred) — and  I  thought, 
who  knows  that  there  may  not  be  a  chance  for  me 
yet?     But,  by  the  time  my  cigar  had  crumbled  into 
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smoke  and  ashes,  it  struck  me  that  my  little  castle 
had  also  wreathed  away  and  vanished.  Going  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  the  lamps  were  swinging 
in  the  dimness,  and  the  night  without  streaming  in 
tlirough  the  uncurtained  windows,  we  found  you  in 
your  white  dress ,  sitting  alone  at  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Halbert  was  gone,  you  said;  he  went  out  by  the 
other  door.  And  then  you  were  silent  again,  staring 
out  at  the  stars  with  dreamy  eyes.  The  Colonel 
rang  for  tea,  and  chirped  away  very  pleasantly  to 
Latham  by  the  fire.  I  looked  at  you  now  and  then, 
and  could  not  help  surprising  your  thoughts  some- 
how, and  knowing  that  I  had  not  been  mistaken 
after  all.  There  you  sat,  making  simple  schemes  of 
future  happiness;  you  could  not,  would  not,  look 
beyond  the  present.  You  were  very  calm,  happy, 
full  of  peaceful  reliance.  Your  world  was  alight 
with  shining  stars,  great  big  shining  meteors,  all 
flaring  up  as  they  usually  do  before  going  out  with 
a  splutter  at  the  end  of  the  entertainment.  People 
who  are  in  love  I  have  always  found  very  much 
alike;  and  now,  having  settled  that  you  belonged 
to  that  crack-brained  community,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  guess  at  what  was  going  on  in  your  mind. 

I,  too,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  favoured  with  a 
card  for  Lady  Parker's  rout;  and  as  you  were  so 
absent  and  ill-inclined  to  talk,   and  the  Colonel  was 
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anxious  to  go  off  and  play  whist  at  his  club,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  follow  in  Halbert's  traces, 
and  gratify  any  little  curiosity  I  might  feel  as  to  his 
behaviour  and  way  of  going  on  in  your  absence.  I 
found  that  Latham  was  also  going  to  her  ladyship's. 
As  we  went  downstairs  together  Latham  said,  "It 
was  too  bad  of  Halbert  to  break  up  the  party 
and  go  off  at  that  absurd  hour.  I  didn't  say  I  was 
going,  because  I  thought  his  rudeness  might  strike 
them." 

"But  surely,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Halbert  seems  at  home 
there,  and  may  come  and  go  as  he  likes?"  Latham 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  like  the  girl;  I  hope  she 
is  not  taken  in  by  him.  He  has  been  very  thick  all 
the  winter  in  other  quarters.  Lady  Parker's  niece. 
Lady  Fanny  Fareham,  was  going  to  marry  him,  they 
said;  but  I  know  very  little  of  him.  He  is  much 
too  great  a  swell  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  a 
disreputable  little  painter  like  myself.  What  a  night 
it  is!"  As  he  spoke  we  came  out  into  the  street 
again,  our  shadows  falling  on  the  stones;  the  Virgin 
overhead  still  watching,  the  lamp  burning  faithfully, 
the  solemn  night  waning  on.  Lady  Parker  had 
lodgings  in  the  Corso.  I  felt  almost  ashamed  of 
stepping  from  the  great  entertainment  without  into 
the  close  racketing  little  tea-party  that  was  clatter- 
ing on  within.     We  came  in,  in  the  middle   of  a 
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jangling  tune,  the  company  spinning  round  and 
round.  Halbert,  twirling  like  a  Dervish,  was  almost 
the  first  person  I  saw;  he  was  flushed,  and  looked 
exceedingly  handsome,  and  his  tall  shoulders  over- 
topped most  of  the  other  heads.  As  I  watched  him 
I  thought  with  great  complacency  that  if  any  wo- 
man cared  for  me,  it  would  not  be  for  my  looks. 
No!  no!  what  are  mere  good  looks  compared  to 
those  mental  qualities  which,  &c,  &c.  Presently, 
not  feeling  quite  easy  in  my  mind  about  these  said 
mental  qualities,  I  again  observed  that  it  was  still 
better  to  be  liked  for  one's  self  than  for  one's  mental 
qualities;  by  which  time  I  turned  my  attention  once 
more  to  Mr.  Halbert.  The  youth  was  devoting 
himself  most  assiduously  to  a  very  beautiful,  oldish 
young  lady,  in  a  green  gauzy  dress;  and  I  now, 
with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  vexation,  re- 
cognized the  very  same  looks  and  tones  which  had 
misled  me  at  dinner. 

I  left  him  still  at  it  and  walked  home,  wonder- 
ing at  the  great  law  of  natural  equality  which  seems 
to  level  all  mankind  to  one  standard,  notwithstand- 
ing all  those  artificial  ones  which  we  ourselves  have 
raised.  Here  was  a  successful  youth,  with  good 
looks  and  good  wits  and  position  and  fortune;  and 
here  was  I,  certainly  no  wonder,  insignificant,  and 
plain  and  poor,   and  of  commonplace  intelligence, 
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and  as  well  satisfied  with  my  own  possessions,  such 
as  they  were,  as  he,  Halbert,  could  be  with  the 
treasures  a  prodigal  fortune  had  showered  upon 
him.  Here  was  I,  judging  him,  and  taking  his 
measure  as  accurately  as  he  could  take  mine,  were 
it  worth  his  while  to  do  so.  Here  was  I,  walking 
home  under  the  stars,  while  he  was  flirting  and 
whispering  with  Lady  Fanny,  and  both  our  nights 
sped  on.  Constellations  sinking  slowly,  the  day 
approaching  through  the  awful  realms  of  space,  hours 
waning,  life  going  by  for  us  both  alike:  both  of  us 
men  waiting  together  amidst  these  awful  surroundings. 

You  and  I  met  often  after  this  first  meeting — in 
churches  where  tapers  were  lighting  and  heavy 
censers  swinging  —  on  the  Pincio,  in  the  nan-ow, 
deep-coloured  streets:  it  was  not  always  chance  only 
which  brought  me  so  constantly  into  your  presence. 
You  yourself  were  the  chance,  at  least,  and  I  the 
blind  follower  of  fortune. 

All  round  about  Rome  there  are  ancient  gardens 
lying  basking  in  the  sun.  Gardens  and  villas  built 
long  since  by  dead  cardinals  and  popes;  terraces, 
with  glinting  shadows,  with  honeysuckle  clambering 
in  desolate  luxuriance;  roses  flowering  and  fading 
and  falling  in  showers  on  the  pathways;  and  terraces 
and  marble  steps  yellow  with  age.    Lonely  fountains 
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plash  in  their  basins,  statues  of  fawns  and  slender 
nymphs  stand  out  against  the  solemn  horizon  of  blue 
hills  and  crimson-streaked  sky;  of  cypress-trees  and 
cedars,  with  the  sunset  showing  through  their  stems. 
At  home,  I  lead  a  very  busy,  anxious  life:  the 
beauty  and  peace  of  these  Italian  villas  fill  me  with 
inexpressible  satisfaction  and  gratitude  towards  those 
mouldering  pontiffs,  whose  magnificent  liberality  has 
secured  such  placid  resting-places  for  generations  of 
weary  men.  Taking  a  long  walk  out  of  Rome  one 
day  in  the  early  spring,  I  came  to  the  gates  of  one 
of  these  gardens.  I  remember  seeing  a  carnage 
waiting  in  the  shade  of  some  cedar-trees;  hard  by 
horses  with  drooping  heads,  and  servants  smoking 
as  they  waited.  This  was  no  uncommon  sight;  the 
English  are  for  ever  on  their  rounds;  but  somehow, 
on  this  occasion,  I  thought  I  recognized  one  of  the 
men,  and  instead  of  passing  by,  as  had  been  my 
intention,  I  turned  in  at  the  half-opened  gate,  which 
the  angels  with  the  flaming  swords  had  left  un- 
guarded and  unlocked  for  once,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes'  walk,  I  came  upon  the  Eve  I  looked  for. 

You  were  sitting  on  some  time-worn  steps;  you 
wore  a  green  silk  dress,  and  your  brown  hair,  with 
the  red  tints  in  it,  was  all  ablaze  with  the  light. 
You  looked  very  unhappy,  I  thought:  got  up  with 
an  effort,  and  smiled  a  pitiful  smile. 
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"Are  you  come  here  for  a  little  quiet?"  I  asked. 
"I  am  not  going  to  disturb  you." 

"I  came  here  for  pleasure,  not  quiet,"  you  said, 
"with  papa  and  some  friends.  I  was  tired,  so  they 
walked  on  and  left  me." 

"That  is  the  way  with  one's  friends,"  said  I. 
"Who  are  the  culprits.  Miss  Olliver?" 

"I  am  the  only  culprit,"  you  said,  grimly.  "Lady 
Fanny  and  Mr.  Halbert  came  with  us  to-day.  Look, 
there  they  are  at  the  end  of  that  alley." 

And  as  you  spoke,  you  raised  one  hand  and 
pointed,  and  I  made  up  my  mind.  It  was  a  very 
long  alley.  The  figures  in  the  distance  were  ad- 
vancing very  slowly.  When  they  reach  that  little 
temple,  thought  I,  I  will  tell  her  what  I  think. 

This  was  by  no  means  so  sudden  a  determina- 
tion as  it  may  appear  to  you,  reading  over  these 
pages.  It  seems  a  singular  reason  to  give;  but  I 
really  think  it  was  your  hopeless  fancy  for  that  rosy 
youth  which  touched  me  and  interested  me  so.  I 
know  I  used  to  carry  home  sad  words,  spoken  not 
to  me,  and  glances  that  thrilled  me  with  love,  pity, 
and  sympathy.  What  I  said  was,  as  you  know,  very 
simple  and  to  the  purpose.  I  knew  quite  well  your 
fancy  was  elsewhere;  mine  was  with  you,  perhaps  as 
hopelessly  placed.     I  didn't  exactly  see  what  good 
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this  confession  was  to  do  either  of  us,  only  there  I 
was,  ready  to  spend  my  hfe  at  your  service. 

When  I  had  spoken  there  was  a  silent  moment, 
and  then  you  glowed  up — your  eyes  melted,  your 
mouth  quivered.  "Oh,  what  can  I  say?  Oh,  I  am 
so  lonely.  Oh,  I  have  not  one  friend  in  the  world; 
and  now,  suddenly,  a  helping  hand  is  held  out,  and 
I  can't — I  caii't  push  it  away.  Oh,  don't  despise. 
Oh,  forgive  me." 

Despise!  scorn!  .  .  .  Poor  child!  I  only  liked 
you  the  more  for  your  plaintive  appeal;  though  I 
wondered  at  it. 

"Take  your  time,"  I  said;  "I  can  wait,  and  I 
shall  not  fly  away.  Call  me  when  you  want  me; 
send  me  away  when  I  weary  you.  Here  is  your 
father;  shall  I  speak  to  him?  But  no.  Remember 
there  is  no  single  link  between  us,  except  what  you 
yourself  hold  in  your  own  hands." 

Here  your  father  and  Halbert  and  Lady  Fanny 
came  up.  "Well,  Esther,  are  you  rested?"  says  the 
Colonel  cheerfully.  "AVhy,  how  do  you  do?"  (to 
me).    "What  have  you  been  talking  about  so  busily?" 

You  did  not  answer,  but  fixed  your  eyes  on 
your  father's  face.  I  said  something;  I  forget  what. 
Halbert,  looking  interested,  turned  from  one  to  the 
Other.     Lady  Fanny,   who  held  a  fragrant   heap  of 
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roses,  shook  a  few  petals  to  the  ground,  where  they 
lay  scattered  after  we  had  all  walked  away. 

If  you  remember,  I  did  not  go  near  you  for  a 
day  or  two  after  this.  But  I  wrote  you  a  letter,  in 
which  I  repeated  that  you  were  entirely  free  to  use 
me  as  you  liked:  marry  me — make  a  friend  of  me — 
I  was  in  your  hands.  One  day,  at  last,  I  called; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sweetness  and  friendly 
gratefulness  with  which  you  received  me.  A  solitary 
man,  dying  of  lonely  thirst,  you  meet  me  smiling 
with  a  cup  of  sparkling  water:  a  weary  watcher 
through  the  night — suddenly  I  see  the  dawn  streak- 
ing the  bright  horizon.  Those  were  very  pleasant 
times.  I  remember  now,  one  afternoon  in  early 
spring,  open  windows,  sounds  coming  in  from  the 
city,  the  drone  of  the  pifferari  buzzing  drowsily  in 
the  sultry  streets.  You  sat  at  your  window  in  some 
light-coloured  dress,  laughing  now  and  then,  and 
talking  your  tender  little  talk.  The  Colonel,  from 
behind  The  Times,  joined  in  now  and  again:  the 
pleasant  half-hours  slid  by.  We  were  still  basking 
there,  when  Halbert  was  announced,  and  came  in, 
looking  very  tall  and  handsome.  The  bag-pipes 
droned  on,  the  flies  sailed  in  and  out  on  the  sun- 
shine: you  still  sat  tranquilly  at  the  open  casement; 
but  somehow  the  golden  atmosphere  of  the  hour 
was  gone.    Your  smiles  were  gone;  your  words  were 
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silenced;  and  that  happy  httle  hour  was  over  for 
ever. 

When  I  got  up  to  come  away  Halbert  rose  too: 
he  came  downstairs  with  me,  and  suddenly  looking 
me  full  in  the  face  said,  "When  is  it  to  be?" 

"You  know  much  more  about  it  than  I  do,"  I 
answered. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  very 
much  smitten  with  our  hostess?"  said  he. 

"Certainly  I  am,"  said  I;  "I  should  be  ready 
enough  to  marry  her,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  I 
daresay  I  shan't  get  her.  She  is  to  me  the  most 
sympathetic  woman  I  have  ever  known.  You  are 
too  young,  Mr.  Halbert,  to  understand  and  feel  her 
worth.  Don't  be  offended,"  I  added,  seeing  him 
flush  up.  "You  young  fellows  can't  be  expected  to 
see  with  the  same  eyes  as  we  old  ones.  You  will 
think  as  I  do  in  another  ten  years." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"Isn't  it  the  way  with  all  of  us?"  said  I:  "we 
begin  by  liking  universally;  as  we  go  on  we  pick 
and  choose,  and  weary  of  things  which  had  only  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  them;  only  as  our 
life  narrows  we  cling  more  and  more  to  the  good 
things  which  remain,  and  feel  their  value  ten  times 
more  keenly.  And  surely  a  sweet,  honest-hearted 
young  woman  like  Esther  OUiver  is  a  good  thing." 
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"She  is  very  nice,"  Halbert  said.  "She  has  such 
good  manners.  I  have  had  more  experience  than 
you  give  me  credit  for,  and  I  am  very  much  of  your 
way  of  thinking.  They  say  that  old  courtly  Colonel 
is  dreadfully  harsh  to  her — wants  to  marry  her  off 
his  hands.  I  assure  you  you  have  a  very  good 
chance." 

"I  mistrust  that  old  Colonel,"  said  I,  dictatorially ; 
"  as  I  trust  his  daughter.  Somehow  she  and  I  chime 
in  tune  together;"  and,  as  I  spoke,  I  began  to  under- 
stand why  you  once  said  wofully,  that  you  had  not 
one  friend  in  the  world;  and  my  thoughts  wandered 
away  to  the  garden  where  I  had  found  you  waiting 
on  the  steps  of  the  terrace. 

"What  do  you  say  to  the  serenade  Lady  Fanny 
and  I  have  been  performing  lately?"  Halbert  was 
saying  meanwhile,  very  confidentially.  "Sometimes 
I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  Colonel  wants  to 
take  a  part  in  the  performance,  and  a  cracked  old 
tenor  part,  too.  In  that  case  I  shall  cry  off,  and  give 
up  my  engagements."  And  then,  nodding  good-by, 
he  left  me. 

I  remember  the  evening  of  that  day,  a  sudden 
wind  had  risen  driving  the  clouds  across  the  city; 
the  soft  wild  gust  came  with  a  wail  and  a  splashing 
of  rain  dashing  against  my  uncurtaiiied  window. 
The  city  hghts  were  flaring  and  extinguished.     The 
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woman  of  the  house  had  piled  up  a  wood  fire  on 
the  stone  hearth,  and  the  logs  were  smouldering  in 
a  bed  of  white  ashes.  I  had  not  gone  out  as  usual, 
but  I  had  stayed  at  home  reading  a  book  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  me  from  England.  It  was  the 
Idylls  of  the  King,  I  remember,  which  had  lately 
come  out.  About  nine  o'clock  some  one  came  ring- 
ing at  the  door,  and  old  Octavia  brought  me  a  note 
in  a  writing  I  recognized.  "The  Signorina's  cook 
had  left  it  on  his  way  home,"  said  Octavia.  "He 
lodges  close  by." 

Poor  little  note!  it  was  wet  with  rain-drops.  I 
have  it  now. 

"  Via  della  Croce ,  Friday. 

"Dear  Mr.  Smth"  (I  read) — "I  have  just  seen 
my  father  and  heard  some  news  which  has  surprised 
and  bewildered  me.  He  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Lady  Fanny  Fareham.  Will  you  come  and  see 
me  to-morrow?     Good-night,  dear  kind  friend. 

"Esther." 

That  was  all.     Poor  little  Esther. 

I  met  Halbert  in  the  Babuino  the  very  next  day. 
He  came  straight  up  to  me,  saying,  "Going  to  the 
Ollivers',  eh?  Will  you  take  a  message  for  me,  and 
tell  the  Colonel  I  mean  to  look  in  there  this  evening? 
lliat  old  fox  the  Colonel — you  have  heard  that  he 
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IS  actually  going  to  marry  Lady  Fanny.  She  told 
me  so  herself,  yesterday." 

"I  think  her  choice  is  a  prudent  one,"  I  an- 
swered. "I  suppose  Colonel  Olliver  is  three  times 
as  rich  as  yourself?  You  must  expect  a  woman  of 
thirty  to  be  prudent.  I  am  not  fond  of  that  virtue 
in  very  young  people,  but  it  is  not  unbecoming  with 
years." 

Halbert  flushed  up.  "I  suppose  from  that  you 
mean  she  was  very  near  marrying  me?  I'm  not 
sorry  she  has  taken  up  with  the  Colonel  after  all. 
You  see,  my  mother  was  always  writing,  and  my 
sisters  at  home;   and  they  used  to  tell  me  .  .  .  and 

I  myself  thought  she ,  you  know  what  I  mean. 

But,  of  course,  they  have  been  reassured  on  that 
point." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked,  in  a  great  panic, 
"that  you  would  marry  any  woman  who  happened 
to  fall  in  love  with  you?" 

"I  don't  know  what  I  might  have  done  a  year 
ago,"  said  he,  laughing;  "but  just  now,  you  see,  I 
have  had  a  warning,  and,  besides,  it  is  my  turn  to 
make  the  advances." 

I  was  immensely  relieved  at  this,  for  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  not  going  to  say. 

Here,  as  we  turned  a  street-corner,  we  carne 
upon    a    black-robed  monk,    standing,    veiled    and 
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motionless,  with  a  skull  in  one  bony  hand.  This 
cheerful  object  changed  the  current  of  our  talk,  and 
we  parted  presently  at  a  fountain.  Women  with 
black  twists  of  hair  were  standing  round  about, 
waiting  in  careless  attitudes,  while  the  limpid  water 
flowed. 

When  I  reached  your  door,  I  found  the  carriage 
waiting,  and  you  and  your  father  under  the  archway. 
"Come  with  us,"  said  he,  and  I  gladly  accepted. 
And  so  we  drove  out  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
out  into  the  Campagna,  over  which  melting  waves 
of  colour  were  rolling.  Here  and  there  we  passed 
ancient  ruins  crumbling  in  the  sun;  the  roadsides 
streamed  with  colour  and  fragrance  from  violets  and 
wild  hyacinths  and  sweet-smelling  flowers.  After 
some  time  we  came  suddenly  to  some  green  hills, 
and  leaving  the  carriage  climbed  up  the  slopes. 
Then  we  found  ourselves  looking  down  into  a  green 
glowing  valley,  with  an  intense  heaven  above,  all 
melting  into  light.  You,  with  a  little  transient  gasp 
of  happiness,  fell  down  kneeling  in  the  grass.  I 
shall  always  see  the  picture  I  had  before  me  then — 
the  light  figure  against  the  bright  green,  the  black 
hat,  and  long  falling  feather;  the  eager  face  looking 
out  at  the  world.  May  it  be  for  ever  green  and 
pleasant  to  you  as  it  was  then,  O  eager  face! 

As  we   were   parting   in   the  twilight,  I   at  last 
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remembered  to  give  Halbert's  message.  It  did  not 
greatly  affect  your  father;  but  how  was  it?  Was  it 
because  I  knew  you  so  well  that  I  instinctively 
guessed  you  were  moved  by  it?  When  I  shook 
hands  with  you  and  said  good-night,  your  hand 
trembled  in  mine. 

"Won't  you  look  in  too?"  said  the  Colonel. 

But  I  shook  my  head.  "Not  to-night — no,  thank 
you."     And  so  we  parted. 

My  lodgings  were  in  the  Gregoriana;  the  windows 
looked  out  over  gardens  and  cupolas;  from  one  of 
them  I  could  see  the  Pincio.  From  that  window, 
next  morning,  as  I  sat  drinking  my  coffee,  I  suddenly 
saw  you,  walking  slowly  along  by  the  parapet,  with 
your  dog  running  by  your  side.  You  went  to  one 
of  those  outlying  terraces  which  flank  the  road,  and, 
leaning  over  the  stone-work,  looked  out  at  the  great 
panorama  lying  at  your  feet: — Rome,  with  her  purple 
mantle  of  mist,  regally  spreading,  her  towers,  her 
domes,  and  great  St.  Peter's  rising  over  the  house- 
tops, her  seven  hills  changing  and  deepening  with 
noblest  colour,  her  golden  crown  of  sunlight  stream- 
ing and  melting  with  the  mist.  Somehow  I,  too, 
saw  all  this  presently  when  I  reached  the  place 
where  you  were  still  standing. 

And  now  I  have  almost  come  to  the  end  of  my 
story,  that  is,  of  those  few  days  of  my  life  of  which 
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you,  Esther,  were  the  storj'.  You  stood  there  wait- 
ing, and  I  hastened  towards  you,  and  fate  (I  fancied 
you  were  my  Fate)  went  on  its  course  quite  un- 
moved by  my  hopes  or  your  fears.  I  thought  that 
you  looked  almost  handsome  for  once.  You  cer- 
tainly seemed  more  happy.  Your  face  flushed  and 
faded,  your  eyes  brightened  and  darkened.  As  you 
turned  and  saw  me,  a  radiant  quiver,  a  piteous 
smile  came  to  greet  me  somewhat  strangely.  You 
seemed  trying  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  away 
on  your  lips — to  keep  silence,  at  least,  but  the  falter- 
ing accents  broke  forth. 

"■\Vliat  is  it,  my  dear?"  said  I  at  last,  with  a 
queer  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  I  held  out  my 
hand. 

You  caught  it  softly  between  both  yours.  "Oh!" 
you  said,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "I  am  a  mean,  wretched 
girl — oh!  don't  think  too  ill  of  me.  He,  Mr.  Halbert, 
came  to  see  me  last  night,  and — and,  he  says  .  .  . 
Oh!  I  don't  deserve  it.  Oh!  forgive  me,  for  I  am 
so  happy;"  and  you  burst  into  tears.  "You  have 
been  so  good  to  me,"  you  whispered  on.  "I  hardly 
know  how  good.  He  says  he  only  thought  of  me 
when  you  spoke  of  me  to  him,  when — when  he  saw 
you  did  not  dislike  me.  I  am  behaving  shamefully 
— yes,  shamefully,  but  it  is  because  I  know  you  are 
too  kind  not  to  forgive — not  to  forgive.     What  can 
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I  do?  You  know  how  it  has  always  been.  You 
don't  know  what  it  would  be  to  marry  one  person, 
caring  for  another.  Ah!  you  don't  know  what  it 
would  be  to  have  it  otherwise  than  as  it  is"  (this 
clasping  your  hands).  "But  you  don't  ask  it.  Ah! 
forgive  me,  and  say  you  don't  ask  it."  Then  stand- 
ing straight  and  looking  doAvn  with  a  certain  sweet 
dignity,  you  went  on — "Heaven  has  sent  me  a  great 
and  unexpected  happiness,  but  there  is,  indeed,  a 
bitter,  bitter  cup  to  drink  as  well.  Though  I  throw 
you  over,  though  I  behave  so  selfishly,  don't  think 
that  I  am  utterly  conscienceless,  that  I  do  not  suffer 
a  cruel  pang  indeed.  When  I  think  how  you  must 
look  at  me,  when  I  remember  what  return  I  am 
making  for  all  your  forbearance  and  generosity, 
when  I  think  of  myself,  I  am  ashamed  and  humiliated; 

when  I  think  of  him "  Here  you  suddenly  broke 

off,  and  turned  away  your  face. 

Ah  me !  turned  away  your  face  for  ever  from  me. 
The  morning  mists  faded  away;  the  mid-day  sun 
streamed  over  hills  and  towers  and  valley.  The  bell 
of  the  Trinita  hard  by  began  to  toll. 

I  said,  "  Good-by,  and  Heaven  keep  you,  my  dear. 
I  would  not  have  had  you  do  otherwise."  And  so  I 
went  back  to  my  lodging. 
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1866. 

(After  sevefi  years.) 

"  1  leaned  a  little  and  overlooked  my  prize, 
By  the  low  railing  round  the  fountain-source 
Close  to  the  statue  ,  where  a  step  descends." 

Bososi,  Aitgiist  lo, 

"Do  you  remember  the  story  I  wrote  you  in  18O0, 
when  I  came  back  from  Rome?  To  complain  was  a 
consolation,  when  it  was  to  you  I  complained.  I  was 
lonely  enough  and  disappointed,  and  yet  I  have  been 
more  unhappy  since.  Then  I  thought  that  at  least 
you  were  happy,  but  later  they  said  it  was  not  so, 
and  bitterness  and  regret  overpowered  me  for  a  time. 
But  this  was  after  I  had  written  to  you. 

"I  scarcely  remember  what  I  said  now,  it  is  so 
long  ago,  but  I  know  every  word  had  a  meaning  since 
you  were  to  see  it,  and  the  Esther  I  wrote  to,  the 
Esther  whose  image  was  for  ever  before  me,  seemed 
mine  sometimes  though  we  were  for  ever  parted.  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  Esther  I  loved  loved  me 
though  the  other  one  married  Halbert.  Perhaps  you 
were  only  her  semblance,  and  she  was  waiting  for 
me  elsewhere  in  a  different  form.  But  the  familiar 
face  with  the  sallow  cheeks  and  dark  brows,  and  all 
the  sudden  light  in  it,   comes  before  me  as  I  write 
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even  now.  I  have  seen  it  a  thousand  thousand  times 
since  we  parted  by  the  Trinita;  do  you  remember 
when  the  bell  was  ringing  for  matins?  Only  as  years 
have  gone  by  the  lines  have  faded  a  little,  the  eyes 
look  deep  and  tender,  but  they  have  lost  their  colour; 
though  I  know  how  the  lights  and  the  smiles  still 
come  and  still  go,  I  cannot  see  them  so  plainly.  The 
woman  herself  I  can  conjure  across  the  years  and  the 
distance,  but  the  face  does  not  start  clear-set  before 
me  as  in  those  days  when  I  only  lived  to  follow  your 
footsteps,  to  loiter  among  the  shadows  in  your  way, 
and  in  the  sunshine  through  which  you  seemed  to 
move;  to  drink  up  the  sweet  tones  of  your  voice,  to 
watch  you  when  you  sat  at  your  window,  when  you 
lingered  in  the  silent  Italian  gardens,  or  moved  with 
a  gentle  footfall  along  echoing  galleries,  with  dim 
golden  pictures,  and  harmonies  of  glowing  colour  all 
about  you. 

"What  sea-miles  and  land-miles,  what  flying  years 
and  lagging  hours,  what  sorrows  and  joys  lie  between 
us — and  joys  separate  more  surely  than  sorrows  do. 
People  scale  prison  walls,  they  wade  through  rivers, 
they  climb  over  arid  mountains,  to  rejoin  those  whom 
they  love,  but  the  great  barriers  of  happiness  and 
content,  who  has  surmounted  them? 

"I  say  this,  and  yet  success  has  been  mine  since 
I  saw  you.     Many  good  things  have  come  to  me  for 
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wliich  I  did  not  greatly  care,  but  though  the  spring 
tides  and  bright  summers  and  the  bitter  winter  winds 
and  autumnal  mists  were  fated  to  part  us  year  after 
year,  yet  it  also  seemed  destined  that  I  should  love 
you  faithfully  through  all — that  even  forgetfulness 
should  not  prevent  it,  that  disappointment  should 
not  embitter,  that  indifference  should  not  chill.  What 
I  have  borne  from  you  I  could  not  have  endured 
from  any  other.  Once,  long  before  I  knew  you,  a 
woman  spoke  to  me  hastily,  and  I  left  her,  and  could 
not  forgive  her  for  years,  and  sometimes  I  ask  my- 
self is  my  ill-luck  a  judgment  upon  me? 

"I,  who  was  so  impatient  once  and  hard  of  heart, 
make  no  merit  of  my  long  affection  for  you,  Esther: 
it  was  simply  fate,  and  I  could  not  resist  it.  Changing, 
unchanging,  faithful,  unfaithful,  who  can  account  for 
his  experiences?  Does  mistrust  bring  about  of  itself 
that  which  it  imagines?  is  everything  there  that  we 
fancy  we  see  in  people?  Often  I  think  that  fallen  as 
we  are,  and  weary  and  soiled  by  the  wayside  dust 
and  mud,  and  the  many  cares  of  life,  some  gleam 
of  the  divine  radiance  is  ours  still,  and  to  those  who 
love  us  best  it  is  given  to  see  it.  That  the  sweetness 
and  goodness  and  brightness  we  had  fancied  are  no 
fancies,  but  truth.  True  though  clouds  and  darkness 
come  between  us,  and  the  mortal  parts  cannot  always 
apprehend  the  divine. 
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"Love  is  blind;  indifference  sees  more  clearly, 
people  say,  and  I  wonder  if  this  can  be  true;  for  my 
part  I  think  it  is  the  other  way.  I  have  sometimes 
asked  about  you  from  one  and  from  another,  and 
people  have  spoken  of  you  as  if  you  were  to  me  only 
what  they  are,  what  I  am  to  them,  or  they  to  you. 
I  seem  to  be  writing  riddles  and  ringing  the  changes 
upon  the  words  which  you  will  not  see.  Whether 
you  see  them  or  not  what  does  it  matter?  you  would 
not  understand  their  meaning,  their  sorrowful  fidelity, 
nor  do  I  wish  that  you  should. 

"For,  as  I  have  said,  years  have  passed,  other 
thoughts  and  ties  and  interests  have  come  to  me;  I 
am  sometimes  even  vexed  and  wearied  by  my  own 
unchanging  nature,  and  I  am  tired  of  the  very  things 
from  which  I  cannot  tear  myself  away.  I  don't  think 
I  care  for  you  now,  though  I  still  love  the  woman 
who  jilted  me  years  ago  upon  the  Pincio.  It  might 
be  that,  seeing  you  again,  all  the  old  tender  emotion 
of  feeling  would  revive  towards  you.  It  might  be 
that  you  would  wound  me  a  second  time  by  destroy- 
ing my  dreams,  my  ideal  remembrance.  Very  sad, 
very  sweet,  very  womanly  and  trustful  my  remem- 
brance is.  I  should  imagine  you  must  have  hardened 
— improved  as  people  call  it — since  then,  and  been 
moulded  into  some  different  person.  Six  years  spent 
with  Halbert  must  have   altered  you,    I  think,  and 
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marred  the  sweet  imperfections  of  your  nature.  At 
any  rate  you  are  as  far  removed  from  me  as  if  poor 
Halbert  were  alive  still  to  torment  you. 

"This  morning  at  Luchon  my  courier  brought 
me  a  letter  which  interested  me  oddly  enough,  and 
brought  back  all  the  old  fancies  and  associations.  It 
came  from  my  cousin's  wife,  Lady  Mary.  There  were 
but  a  few  lines,  but  your  name  was  written  thrice  in 
it;  and  like  an  old  half-remembered  tune,  all  the 
way  riding  along  the  rough  road  I  have  been  haunted 
by  a  refrain — "Meet  Esther  again,  shall  it  be,  can  it 
be?"  —  fitting  to  a  sort  of  rhythm,  which  is  sing- 
songing in  my  head  at  this  instant. 

"For  want  of  a  companion  to  speak  to,  I  have 
^vritten  this  nonsense  at  length.  I  cannot  talk  to  my 
courier  except  to  swear  at  the  roads.  They  narrowed 
and  roughened  as  we  got  into  Spain,  after  we  had 
crossed  a  bridge  with  a  black  river  rushing  beneath 
it.  High  up  in  the  mountains,  the  villages  perched 
like  eagles'  nests;  the  streams  were  dashing  over  the 
rocks  in  the  clefts  below.  This  is  not  a  golden  and 
sun-painted  land  like  the  country  we  have  been  used 
to.  Italy  seems  like  summer  as  I  think  of  it,  and 
this  is  like  autumn  to  me.  The  colours  have  sombre 
tints;  there  are  strange  browns  and  yellows,  faded 
greens  with  deep  blue  shades  in  them.  Stones  roll 
from  the  pathway  and  fall  crashing  into  the  ravines 
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below.      No   roads  lead  to   tlie   villages  where   the 

people  live  for  a  lifetime,  tilling  their  land,  weaving 

their   clothes,   tending   their   cattle;    many  of  them 

never  coming   down  into  the   valley   all  their  lives 

long,   sufficing  to  themselves  and  ignoring  the  world 

at  their  feet.     So  my  guides  have  told  me,   at  least, 

and  it  was  their  business  to  know.  .  .  ." 

***** 

All  this  had  been  written  on  the  rail  of  a  bal- 
cony to  the  jangling  of  a  church-bell  and  the  sym- 
pathetic droning  of  a  guitar  with  one  note.  It  was 
played  by  a  doleful-looking  soldier  in  tight  regi- 
mentals, sitting  upright  on  a  chair  on  the  landing- 
place,  and  never  moving  a  muscle,  while  the  flies 
buzzed  about  his  head.  A  motionless  companion 
sat  near  listening  to  the  melody.  Presently,  in  the 
midst  of  his  writing,  Geoffry  Smith,  who  had 
scarcely  heeded  the  guitar  or  the  bell,  suddenly 
heard  a  great  chattering  and  commotion  in  the 
street  below,  and  looking  over  the  rail,  he  saw  a 
crowd  of  little  gipsy  children  swarming  in  front  of 
the  house.  They  were  trying  to  climb  up  into  the 
balcony,  getting  on  one  another's  backs,  clapping 
their  hands ,  screaming  and  beckoning  to  him :  — 
"Mossoo!  Mossoo! — tit  sou — allons  done!"  v/ith  an 
encouraging  gesture.  "Tit  sou — 'Ions  done  —  vite, 
Mossoo!"  and  the  brown  faces  grinned  beneath  their 
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little  Moorish-looking  turbans — yellow,  green,  scarlet 
handkerchiefs;  and  all  the  brown  bare  legs  went 
capering.  The  narrow  street  was  crowded  with 
people  hurrying  to  the  call  of  the  church-bell. 
Women  came  out  of  the  low  doorways  of  their 
houses,  adjusting  their  mantillas.  Rosina  tripped 
by  with  the  duenna.  Don  Basilio  strode  past  with 
flapping  skirts,  pantomime-like  cocked  hat,  cotton 
umbrella  and  all.  Smith  looked  at  them  all  from 
over  his  balcony,  like  from  a  box  at  the  opera.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  Place — Plaza  de  la  Constitucion 
its  name  was — the  French  Consul,  leaning  over  his 
eagle,  was  sleepily  smoking  a  cigar  and  watching 
the  church-goers  pass  by.  Strum-tumty,  strum-tumty 
— tumty-strum,  went  the  guitar,  and  presently — still 
like  a  scene  at  the  play — the  light  darkened,  the 
people  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  there  came  an 
artificial  clap  of  thunder  from  the  hill-top  over  the 
town,  with  a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  lightning. 
Rosina  set  off  scampering  with  her  duenna.  So  did 
the  priests;  the  young  men  with  their  bright  red 
caps,  lounging  at  the  corner  of  the  street;  the  old 
man  with  his  donkey;  and  the  little  grinning  beggar- 
children. 

Smith  thought  he,  too,  should  like  to  see  the 
inside  of  the  church,  which  seemed  to  be  looked 
upon   as  a  safe   refuge:   eveiybody  was   rushing   in 
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the  same  direction.  He  had  not  very  far  to  go:  up 
a  short  street,  and  along  the  Plaza,  and  then,  after 
crossing  a  little  wooden  drawbridge,  Smith  found 
himself  at  the  church-door.  He  stooped  and  went 
in  through  a  low  Moorish-looking  arch,  and  de- 
scended a  short  flight  of  black-marble  steps  which 
led  down  into  the  aisle. 

It  seemed  quite  dark  at  first,  except  that  the 
tapers  were  flaring  at  the  altar,  where  three  un- 
prepossessing-looking priests  were  officiating.  By 
degrees  Smith  found  that  he  was  standing  in  a 
beautiful  old  Templar  church,  with  arches,  with  red 
silk  hangings,  and  a  chequered  marble  floor,  and  a 
dark  carved  gallery  from  which  some  heads  were 
peeping.  The  women  were  sitting  and  squatting 
on  the  floor  with  their  shoes  neatly  ranged  at  their 
sides,  and  their  babies  dandhng  in  their  arms.  The 
men  were  behind,  nearer  the  door;  and  in  the  front 
row  of  all,  grinning,  showing  their  teeth,  and  pluck- 
ing at  his  legs  as  he  went  by,  Smith  discovered  the 
little  company  of  persecuting  boys  and  girls,  pre- 
tending to  bury  their  faces  in  their  hands  when  he 
looked  at  them,  and  peeping  at  him  through  their 
wiry  little  fingers  with  shining  malicious  eyes. 

The  servdce  came  to  an  end;  the  storm  passed 
away.  Smith  left  the  church  with  the  children 
swarming  at  his  heels,  and  found  his  guide  waiting 
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with  the  horses  ready  harnessed.  They  had  no 
time  to  lose,  the  man  said — the  bill  was  paid. 
Smith  sprang  into  the  saddle,  flung  a  handful  of 
halfpence  to  the  Moorish  little  bandits,  and  rode 
off  as  hard  as  he  could  go  along  the  rough  bridle- 
path. 

It  was  very  late  before  he  got  back.  He  dined 
by  himself  about  ten  o'clock,  with  a  tired,  shirt- 
slecved  waiter  to  attend  upon  him,  and  then  he  went 
and  sat  under  the  trees  on  the  Cours,  listening  to 
the  music  and  trying  to  make  up  his  mind.  Should 
he  go  to  Bigorre?  Yes;  no;  un  pen;  beaucoup ;  pas 
du  tout.  He  changed  his  plans  over  and  over  again. 
About  midnight,  when  the  music  and  the  lights 
were  still  alive,  the  people  still  drinking  their  coffee 
and  lemonade  in  the  soft  starlit  night,  and  chatting 
and  humming  all  round  about,  Smith  determined  at 
last  that  he  would  stay  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  and 
then  go  to  Tarbes  and  on  to  Marseilles  and  to  Italy. 
Having  made  out  this  scheme,  he  called  a  voiturier 
with  a  whip  and  jack-boots  who  happened  to  be 
passing,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  engaged  and  what 
was  his  fare  to  St.  Bertrand.  Smith  had  a  fancy  to 
see  the  old  place,  which  lies  on  the  road  to  Tarbes. 
It  also  lies  on  the  road  to  Bigorre,  but  Smith  thought 
that  he  did  not  remember  this.  The  guide  was  a 
Bigorre   man   and   anxious   to   get  there.      He  was 
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willing  enough  to  go  to  St.  Bertrand.  After  that  he 
should  like  to  get  home ,  he  said.  His  horses  wanted 
a  rest.  Smith  came  to  a  compromise  with  him  at 
last.  The  tired  horses  were  to  take  him  to  St. 
Bertrand,  and  then  they  were  to  make  further 
arrangements. 

Two  roads  cross  the  country  which  divides 
Luchon  from  Bigorre.  One  runs  direct  in  noble 
undulations  over  hill-tops  and  mountain  ranges.  It 
goes  bursting  over  the  great  Col  d'Aspin,  from 
whence  you  may  see  the  world  like  a  sea,  tossing 
and  heaving  at  your  feet,  and  trembling  with  the 
light  upon  a  thousand  hills;  and  then  the  highway 
plunges  down  into  deep  valleys,  where  the  air  is 
scented  with  pine-wood. 

The  other  road  winds  by  the  plain  and  follows 
the  course  of  a  flowing  river,  past  villages  sun- 
decked  and  vine-wreathed,  but  silent  and  deserted 
in  their  whiteness.  A  sad-faced  woman  looks  from 
her  cottage-door;  a  dark-headed  boy  comes  skim- 
ming over  the  stones  with  his  naked  feet,  and  holds 
up  his  hand  for  alms;  a  traveller,  resting  on  a  heap 
by  the  dusty  roadside,  nods  his  head  in  token  of 
weary  fellowship.  At  last,  as  you  still  follow  the 
road  in  the  valley,  with  the  low  range  on  either 
side,  you  suddenly  reach  a  great  hill  with  the  towers 
of  a  strong  city  rising  from  its  summit.  It  dominates 
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the  land-waves,  which  seem  flowing  down  from  ll:c 
mountains,  and  the  great  flat  marshes  which  stretch 
away  to  the  sea. 

Smith  chose  the  plain  to  return  by,  wishing,  as 
I  have  said,  to  see  St.  Bertrand:  he  had  crossed  the 
mountain  before,  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  He 
went  rolling  along  through  the  fresh  morning  air, 
with  his  head  full  of  old  sights  and  thoughts — very 
far  away,  hankerings  and  fancies  which  he  had 
imagined  safely  buried  in  the  Campagna  or  moulder- 
ing with  the  relics  of  his  old  Italian  sight-seeing 
times.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  crossing  and 
recrossing  many  times  from  one  side  to  another, 
through  plains  and  sunny  villages,  they  had  come  at 
last  to  St.  Bertrand,  the  city  on  the  hill.  The 
driver,  a  surly  fellow,  hissed  and  cursed  as  the 
horses  went  stumbling  up  the  steep  ascent,  straining 
and  slipping  in  the  blazing  sun  over  bleached  white 
stones.  There  were  four  bony  horses,  ornamented 
with  bells  and  loaded  with  heavy  harness.  Smith 
reclined  at  his  ease  among  the  fusty  cushions  of  the 
carriage;  his  courier  clung  nervously  to  the  narrow 
railing  on  the  box;  Pierre,  the  driver,  cracked  his 
long  whip,  muttered  horrible  oaths  between  his  teeth, 
gulped,  choked,  shrieked,  with  hideous  jerks  and 
sounds.  They  slowly  climb  the  hill  of  St.  Bertrand. 
Everything   seems   to   grow   whiter   and  brighter  as 
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tliey  mount.  They  reach  the  town  at  last:  there  is 
ail  utter  silence  and  look  of  abandonment;  flowers 
are  hanging  over  the  walls  and  gables  and  postern- 
gates.  They  pass  fountains  of  marble,  stone  case- 
ments, and  turrets  and  balconies,  all  white,  blazing, 
deserted,  with  geraniums  hanging  and  flowering. 
Tliey  pass  under  an  archway  with  carvings  and 
emblazonments  throwing  deep  shadows,  by  strange 
gables  and  corners  and  turrets,  up  a  fantastic  street. 
It  was  like  a  goblin  city,  so  dreary,  silent,  deserted, 
with  such  strange  conceits  and  ornaments  at  every 
CLUiier. 

The  hotel  was  empty,  too;  one  demure,  sour 
visage  came  to  the  door  to  receive  them.  Yes, 
there  was  food  prepared;  the  horses  could  be  put 
up  in  the  stables.  A  human  voice  seemed  to  break 
the  enchantment,  for  I  think  until  then  Smith  had 
almost  expected  to  find  a  sleeping  princess  upon  a 
bed,  a  king,  a  queen,  a  court,  all  dreaming  and 
dozing  inside  this  ancient  palace:  for  the  inn  had 
been  a  palace,  at  some  time  or  other  perhaps  in- 
habited by  the  ancient  Bishops  of  St.  Bertrand,  or 
by  some  of  the  nobles  whose  escutcheons  still  hang 
on  the  gates  of  the  city.  There  were  two  tables, 
both  laid  and  spread  in  readiness,  in  the  solemn 
old  dining-room,  wath  its  white  painted  panels  and 
carved    chimney.      Smith    was    amused    to    see    a 
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Murray  lying  on  the  white  cloth  nearest  the  window. 
Even  here,  in  this  forgotten  end  of  the  world,  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Britain  had  hoisted  the  national 
standard  and  hastened  to  secure  the  best  place  at 
the  feast.  There  were  three  plates,  three  forks, 
three  knives.  Smith,  dimly  pursuing  his  morning 
fancy,  and  bewitched  by  the  unreality  and  silence 
of  all  about  him,  thought  that  this  was  the  place  in 
which  he  should  like  to  meet  Esther  again — if  he 
was  ever  to  meet  her.  Here,  in  this  white,  blinding 
silence,  she  might  come  like  an  apparition  out  of 
his  dreams — come  up  the  steep  mediaeval  street, 
past  the  fountain — with  her  long  dress, — how  well 
he  remembered  it,  rippling  over  the  stones,  her  slim 
straight  figure  standing  in  relief  against  the  blazing 
sky.  .  .  .  "Cutlets — yes;  and  a  chicken;  and  a  bottle 
of  St.  Julien."  .  .  .  This  was  to  the  waiting-woman, 
who  asked  him  what  he  would  like. 

Geoffry  walked  out  into  the  garden  to  wait  until 
his  cutlets  should  be  ready,  and  he  found  an  unkept 
wilderness,  tangled  and  sweet  with  autumnal  roses, 
and  a  carved  stone  terrace  or  loggia,  facing  a  great 
beautiful  landscape.  As  he  leaned  against  the 
marble  parapet,  Smith,  who  still  thought  he  was 
f)nly  admiring  the  view,  imagined  Esther  walking 
up  the  street,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  approach- 
ing  along   the  tangled  walk  through  the  rose-trees, 
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and  standing  beside  him  at  last  on  the  terrace.  It 
was  a  fancy,  nothing  more;  it  was  not  even  a 
presentiment;  all  the  beautiful  world  below  shim- 
mered and  melted  into  greater  and  greater  love- 
liness; an  insect  went  flying  and  buzzing  over  the 
parapet  and  out  into  the  clear  atmosphere;  a  rose 
fell  to  pieces,  and  as  the  leaves  tumbled  to  the 
ground  one  or  two  floated  on  to  the  yellow  time- 
worn  ledge  against  which  Smith  was  leaning.  No, 
he  would  not  go  to  Bigorre;  he  said  to  himself  he 
would  turn  his  horses'  heads,  or  travel  beyond 
Bigorre,  to  some  one  of  the  other  mountains — to 
Luz  or  St.  Sauveur,  or  farther  still,  to  Eaux  Bonnes, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  pulled  out  his 
letter  and  read  it  again;  this  was  all  it  said,  in 
Lady  Mary's  cramped  little  hand: — 

"  B.  de  Bigorre. 

"Dear  Geoffry — Some  one  has  seen  you  some- 
where in  the  Pyrenees;  wiU  you  not  take  Bigorre  on 
your  way,  and  come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  us? 
It  would  cheer  my  husband  up  to  see  you;  his  cough  is 
troublesome  still,  though  he  is  greatly  better  than 
when  we  left  the  rectory.  There  are  one  or  two  nice 
people  in  the  place.  I  am  sure  you  would  spend  a 
few  pleasant  days.  We  have  the  three  Vulliameys,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Penton,  and  Olga  Halbert; — that  poor  Mrs. 
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Halbert,  too,  is  with  them;  her  children  make  great 
friends  with  ours.  Mrs.  Halbert  tells  us  she  knows 
you.  She  is  very  much  altered  and  shaken  by  her 
husband's  death,  though  one  cannot  but  feel  that  it 
must  be  more  a  shock  than  a  sorrow  to  her,  poor 
woman.  The  Pentons  and  Mrs.  Halbert  are  at  the 
hotel.  She  says  they  find  it  comfortable.  I  know 
you  like  being  independent  best,  otherwise  we  have 
a  nice  little  room  for  you,  and  should  much  prefer 
having  you  with  us  while  you  stay.  The  children 
are  flourishing,  and  I  expect  my  sister  Lucy  to  join 
us  in  a  few  days.  Do  try  and  come,  and  give  us  all 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

"Affectionately  yours, 

"Mary  Smith. 

"P.S. — I  shall  send  this  to  St.  James's  Place  on 
the  chance  that  it  may  be  forwarded  back  again  to 
you  with  your  other  letters." 

Smith  read  the  letter  and  tore  it  up  absently, 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  He  would  not  go  to 
Bigorre;  he  was  past  the  age  of  sentiment;  he  would 
never  marry;  he  did  not  want  to  see  Esther  again 
and  destroy  his  remembrance  of  her,  or  make  a  fool 
of  himself  perhaps,  and  be  bound  to  a  woman  har- 
dened by  misfortune,  by  long  contact  with  worldly 
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minds,  by  devotion  to  an  unworthy  object.  "How 
could  she  prefer  Halbert  to  me?"  Smith  thought, 
with  an  amused  self-consciousness.  Esther  was  a 
clever  woman:  she  had  thought  for  herself:  she 
needed  a  certain  intellectual  calibre  of  companion- 
ship. Halbert  cultivated  his  whiskers:  his  best 
aspirations  were  after  Lady  X  and  Y  and  Z  and 
their  tea-parties;  and  then  Smith  wandered  away 
from  poor  Halbert,  who  was  gone  now,  to  the  lovely 
sight  before  him. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  view  as  the  beautiful 
fires  which  were  lighting  it  up.  If  colour  were  like 
music — if  one  could  write  it  down,  and  possess  for 
good — the  gleams  of  sudden  sweetness,  the  modula- 
tion, the  great  bursting  symphonies  of  light  thrilling 
from  a  million  notes  at  once  into  one  great  trium- 
phal harmony:  if  the  passion  of  loveliness — I  know 
no  better  word — which  seems  all  about  us  at  times, 
could  be  written  down,  one  would  need  words  that 
should  change  and  deepen  and  sweeten  with  the 
reader's  mood,  and  shift  for  ever  into  combinations 
lovely  and  yet  more  lovely. 

Smith  was  looking  still  with  a  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  when  he  heard  a  step  upon 
the  gravel  walk.  He  turned  round  to  see  who  v^^as 
coming.  Was  this  an  enchanted  city  he  had  come 
to?     A  tall  slim  figure  of  a  woman  in  black  robes 
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was  advancing  along  the  gravel  walk  and  coming  to 
the  overhanging  terrace  where  he  was  standing. 
Alas!  it  was  no  enchantment.  The  genii  had  not 
brought  his  princess  on  their  wings.  It  was  no  one 
he  had  ever  seen  before — no  sallow  face  with  the 
sweet  bright  look  in  it;  it  was  only  a  handsome- 
looking  young  woman,  one  of  the  thousands  there  are 
in  the  world,  with  peach-red  cheeks  and  bright  keen 
eyes,  who  glanced  at  him  suspiciously.  Two  great 
black  feathers  were  hanging  from  her  hat;  her  long 
silk  gown  rippled  in  the  sunshine  and  her  black  silk 
cloak  was  fastened  round  her  neck  by  a  silver  clasp. 
It  was  a  very  channing  apparition,  Smith  thought, 
though  it  was  not  the  one  he  had  hoped  for — there 
was  nothing  gracious  about  this  well-grown  young 
lady.  This  was  no  Esther — this  was  not  a  woman 
who  would  change  her  mind  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
who  would  be  weak  and  foolish  and  trustful  always. 
Geoffiy  was  half  repelled,  half  attracted  by  the  keen 
determined  face,  the  firm-moulded  lines.  He  might 
not  have  thought  twice  about  her  at  another  time; 
but  in  this  golden  solitude  and  Garden  of  Eden  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  a  companion  was  wanted.  He 
had  been  contented  enough  until  now  with  a  sha- 
dowy friend  of  his  own  exorcising.  The  lady  in 
black,  after  looking  at  the  view  for  a  second,  turned 
round  and  walked  away  again  as  deliberately  as  she 
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had  come,  and  he  presently  followed  her  exami^le 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do.  The  hills  were 
still  melting,  roses  were  flushing  and  scenting  the  air, 
insects  floating  as  before;  but  Smith,  whose  train  of 
thought  had  been  disturbed,  turned  his  back  upon 
all  their  loveliness  and  strolled  into  the  house  to  ask 
if  his  breakfast  was  ready. 

Prim-face,  who  was  busy  at  a  great  carved  cup- 
board, seemed  amazed  at  the  question.  "You  have 
not  seen  the  cathedral  yet:  travellers  always  go  over 
the  cathedral  before  the  dejeuner.  We  have  had  to 
catch  and  kill  the  fowl,"  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "En- 
core vingt  minutes  n'est-ce  pas,  Auguste!"  shrieks 
the  woman  suddenly,  without  budging  from  her 
place. 

"Vingt  minutes,"  repeats  a  deep  voice  from 
somev/here  or  other  behind  the  great  cupboard,  and 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

Smith  spent  the  tw^enty  minutes  during  which 
his  chicken  was  grilling  and  his  potatoes  frizzling,  in 
a  great  lofty  cathedral.  It  stands  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  high  above  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding plains:  w^ide  flights  lead  to  the  great 
entrance,  the  walls  and  roof  are  bare,  but  of  beauti- 
ful and  generous  proportions:  lofty  arches  vault  high 
overhead.  The  sunshine,  which  seems  weird  and 
goblin   in   the  city,   falls   here  with  a  more  solemn 
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light:  slant  gleams  flit  across  the  marble  pavement 
as  the  great  door  swings  on  its  hinges  and  footfalls 
echo  in  the  distance.  Smith  seemed  to  recognize 
the  place  somehow — it  looked  familiar:  the  rough 
beautiful  arches,  the  vastness,  the  desertion;  no 
priests,  no  one  praying,  no  glimmer  of  shrines  and 
candles;  only  space,  silence,  light  from  the  large 
window,  only  a  solemn  figure  of  an  abbot  lying  upon 
his  marble  bed  with  a  date  of  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

Smith  remembered  dreaming  of  such  a  place  in 
his  old  home  years  and  years  before,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  had  never  even  heard  Esther's  name.  The 
abbot  on  his  marble  bed  seemed  familiar,  the  placid 
face,  the  patient  hands,  the  dog  crouching  at  his 
feet.  A  great  gleam  of  sun  from  a  window  over- 
head streaked  and  lighted  the  marble.  Smith  sat 
down  on  the  step  of  the  tomb  and  looked  up  at  the 
great  window.  A  white  pigeon  with  a  beautiful 
breast  shining  in  the  sun  was  sitting  upon  the  mul- 
lion.  It  sat  for  a  time,  and  then  it  flew  away  with 
a  sudden  rush  across  the  violet  blue  sky.  Smith  did 
not  move,  but  waited  in  a  tranquil,  gentle  frame  of 
mind,  like  that  of  a  person  who  is  dreaming  beauti- 
ful dreams,  nor  had  waited  very  long  when  he 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of  people  approaching, 
voices  nnd  footsteps  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
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at  last  they  were  somewhere  close  at  hand,  and  he 
overheard  the  following  uninteresting  conversation 
between  two  voices: 

"Why  don't  they  do  it  up  with  chintz  if  they 
are  so  poor?  chintz  costs  next  to  nothing.  I  am 
sure  that  lily  of  the  valley  and  ribbon  pattern  in  my 
dressing-room  seems  as  if  it  never  would  wear  out. 
I  was  saying  to  Hudson  only  the  other  day,  'Really, 
Hudson,  I  think  while  we  are  away  you  must  get 
some  new  covers  for  my  dressing-room.' " 

Here  a  second  voice  interrupted  with — "Charles, 
do  you  remember  any  allusion  to  St.  Bertrand  in 
Jamieson's  Lives  of  the  Sai'n/s?  I  read  the  book 
very  carefully,  but  I  cannot  feel  quite  certain." 

To  which  the  first  voice  rejoined — "Why,  Olga, 
I  do  wonder  you  don't  remember.  I  think  Charles 
has  a  very  bad  memory  indeed.  And  so  have  I;  but 
you  read  so  much." 

Charles  now  spoke.  "Here,  Mira,  look  at  this 
a-hm — a-interesting  monument. — To  the  right,  Mira, 
to  the  right.     You  are  walking  away  from  it." 

"Dear  me,  Charles!  what  a  droll  creature.  He 
puts  me  in  mind  of  uncle  John." 

"I  cannot  help  thinking,"  Charles  said  impres- 
sively, "that  this  is  the  place  Lady  Kidderminster 
was  describing  at  Axminster  House.  I  am  almost 
convinced  of  it." 
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Then  Smith  heard  Charles  saying  rapidly  and 
speaking  his  words  all  in  a  string  as  it  were — 

"Lady-Kidderminster-a-ete-beaucoup-frappee-par- 
une-Cathedrale-dans-les-Pyrenees.  Est-ce-qu'elle-a- 
passe-par-ici?  ...  I  am  sure — I — a-beg  your  pardon. 
— I  had  not  perceived — "  and  a  stout  consequen- 
tial-looking gentleman,  who  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
sentence,  stumbled  over  Smith's  umbrella,  while 
Smith,  half  amused,  half  provoked,  rose  from  his 
seat  and  seemed  to  the  speaker  to  emerge  suddenly, 
red  beard  and  all,  from  the  tomb.  Mira  gave  a 
little  scream,  Olga  looked  amused. 

"I  trust  I  have  not  seriously  injured — a-hm! — 
anything,"  said  the  gentleman;  "we  were  examining 
this — a — relic,  and  had  not  observed — "  Smith 
made  a  little  bow,  and  another  to  the  beautiful  ap- 
parition on  the  terrace,  whom  he  recognized.  Next 
to  her  stood  another  very  handsome  youngish  lady, 
stout,  fair,  and  grandly  dressed,  who  graciously 
acknowledged  his  greeting,  while  Olga  slightly  tossed 
her  head,  as  was  her  way  when  she  thought  herself 
particularly  irresistible.  Behind  them  the  cure  was 
waiting — a  sad,  heavy-featured  man,  in  thick  country 
shoes,  whose  shabby  gown  flapped  against  his  legs 
as  he  walked  with  his  head  wearily  bent.  He  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the  many  questions  which 
were  put  to  him.     Such  as.  Why  didn't  they  put  in 
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Stained-glass  windows?  wasn't  it  very  cold  in  winter? 
was  he  sure  he  didn't  remember  Lady  Kidderminster? 
Leading  the  way,  he  opened  a  side-door,  through 
which  Smith  saw  a  beautiful  old  cloister,  with  a 
range  of  violet  hills  gleaming  through  the  arches.  It 
was  unexpected,  and  gave  him  a  sudden  thrill  of 
pleasure. 

"What  a  delightful  place  you  have  here,"  he 
said  to  the  guide.  "I  think  I  should  like  to  stay 
altogether." 

"Not  many  people  care  to  pass  by  this  way 
now,"  said  the  cure.  "It  is  out  of  the  road;  they 
do  not  like  to  bring  their  horses  up  the  steep  ascent. 
Yes,  it  is  a  pretty  poijit  de  vue.  I  come  here  of  an 
evening  sometimes." 

"Extremely  so,"  said  Mira.  "Olga,  do  you  know 
I  am  so  tired?  I  am  convinced  that  I  want  bracing. 
I  wish  we  had  gone  to  Brighton  instead  of  coming 
to  this  hot  place.  —  Charles,  do  you  think  the 
'dejeuner'  is  ready?  I  am  quite  exhausted,"  she 
went  on,  in  the  same  breath. 

"Would  ces  dames  care  to  see  the  vestments?" 
the  curate  asked,  a  little  wistfully,  seing  them  prepare 
to  go. 

"Oh-a-merci,  we  are  rather  pressed  for  time," 
Charles  was  beginning,  when  Smith  saw  that  the 
man  looked  disappointed,   and  said  he  should  like 
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to  see  iliem.  Olga,  as  they  called  her,  shook  out 
her  draperies,  and  told  Charles  they  might  as  well 
go  through  with  the  farce,  and  Mira  meekly  towered 
after  her  husband  and  sister.  These  are  odious 
people,  poor  Smith  thought.  The  ladies  are  hand- 
some enough,  but  they  are  like  About's  description 
of  his  two  heroines:  "L'une  etait  une  statue,  I'autre 
une  poupee."  This  statue  seemed  always  compla- 
cently contemplating  its  own  pedestal.  In  the  sa- 
cristie  there  were  only  one  or  two  relics  and  vest- 
ments to  be  seen,  and  a  large  book  open  upon  a  desk. 

"People  sometimes,"  said  the  cure,  humbly 
shuffling  and  looking  shyly  up,  "inscribe  their  names 
in  this  book,  with  some  slight  donation  towards  the 
repairs  of  the  church." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  Olga,  while  Charles 
pompously  produced  his  purse  and  began  fumbling 
about.  Smith  was  touched  by  the  wistful  looks  of 
the  guide.  This  church  was  his  child,  his  companion, 
and  it  was  starving  for  want  of  food.  He  wrote  his 
name — "Mr.  Geoffry  Smith" — and  put  down  a  couple 
of  napoleons  on  the  book,  where  the  last  entry 
was  three  months  old,  of  two  francs  which  some  one 
had  contributed.  The  others  opened  their  eyes  as 
they  saw  what  had  happened.  The  cure's  gratitude 
and  delight  amply  repaid  Geoffry,  who  had  more 
napoleons  to  s]:)cnd  than  he  could  well  get  through. 
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The  pompous  gentleman  now  advanced,  and  in  a 
large,  aristocratic  hand  inscribed, — "Mr.  and  ]\lrs. 
Penton,  of  Penton;"  "Miss  Halbert."  And  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Penton  glanced  at  the  name  over  his 
own,  and  suddenly  gleamed  into  life,  in  that  way 
which  is  peculiar  to  people  who  unexpectedly  re- 
cognize a  desirable  acquaintance. 

"Mr.  Smith!  I  have  often  heard  your  name. 
You — a — knew  my  poor  brother-in-law,  Frank  Halbert, 

I  believe. — Mrs.  Penton Miss  Halbert. — A  most 

curious  and  fortunate  chance — hm-a! — falling  in  with 
one  another  in  this  out-of-the-way  portion  of  the 
globe.  Perhaps  we  may  be  travelling  in  the  same 
direction?  we  are  on  our  way  to  Bigorre,  where  we 
rejoin  our  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Frank  Halbert." 

Geoffry  felt  as  if  it  was  the  finger  of  Fate  inter- 
fering. He  followed  them  mechanically  out  into  the 
street. 

"How  hot  the  sun  strikes  upon  one's  head.  Do 
you  dislike  it? — I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Penton,  graciously, 
as  they  walked  back  to  the  hotel  together.  .  .  . 

People  say  that  as  they  live  on,  they  find  answers 
in  life  to  the  problems  and  secrets  which  have 
haunted  and  vexed  their  youth.  Is  it  so?  It  seems 
as  if  some  questions  were  never  to  be  answered, 
some  doubts  never  to  be  solved.  Right  and  wrong 
seem  to  change  and  blend  as  life  goes   on,   as   do 
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the  alternate  hours  of  hght  and  darkness.  Perhaps 
some  folks  know  right  from  wrong  always  and  at  all 
times.  But  there  are  others  weak  and  inconsistent 
who  seem  to  live  only  to  regret.  They  ask  them- 
selves with  dismay,  looking  back  at  the  past — Was 
that  me  myself?  Could  that  have  been  me?  I'hat 
person  going  about  with  the  hard  and  angry  heart; 
that  person  uttering  cruel  and  unforgiving  words; 
that  person  thinking  thoughts  that  my  soul  abhors? 
Poor  Esther!  Often  and  often  of  late  her  own  ghost 
had  come  to  haunt  her,  as  it  had  haunted  Smith — 
sometimes  in  a  girlish  guise,  tender,  impetuous,  un- 
worn and  unsoiled,  by  the  wayside  wear,  the  thorns 
and  the  dust  of  life.  At  other  times — so  she  could 
remember  herself  at  one  time  of  her  life — foolish, 
infatuated,  mad,  and  blind — oh,  how  blind!  Her 
dream  had  not  lasted  very  long;  she  awoke  from  it 
soon.  It  was  not  much  of  a  story.  She  was  a 
woman  now.  She  was  a  girl  when  she  first  knew 
her  husband,  and  another  who  she  once  thought 
would  have  been  her  husband.  She  had  but  to 
choose  between  them.  That  was  all  her  story;  and 
she  took  in  her  hand  and  then  put  away  the  leaden 
casket  with  the  treasure  inside,  while  she  kept  the 
glittering  silver  and  gold  for  her  portion. 

"Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss; 
Some  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss." 
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Poor  Esther!  shadows  soon  fled,  parted,  deepened 
into  night;  and  long  sad  years  succeeded  one  an- 
other: trouble  and  pain  and  hardness  of  heart,  and 
bitter,  bitter  pangs  of  regret;  remorse  of  passionate 
effort  after  right,  after  peace,  and  cruel  failures  and 
humiliations.  No  one  ever  knew  the  life  that  Esther 
Halbert  led  for  the  six  years  after  she  married. 
Once  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  humiliation  she 
escaped  to  her  stepmother  with  her  little  girl.  Lady 
Fanny  pitied  her,  gave  her  some  luncheon,  talked 
good  sense.  Old  Colonel  Olliver  sneered,  as  was 
his  way,  and  told  his  daughter  to  go  home  in  a  cab. 
He  could  not  advise  her  remaining  with  him,  and, 
in  short,  it  was  impossible. 

"You  married  Frank  with  your  eyes  open,"  he 
said.  "You  knew  well  enough  what  you  were  about 
when  you  threw  over  that  poor  fellow  Smith,  as  if 
he  had  been  an  old  shoe;  and  now  you  must  make 
the  best  of  what  you  have.  I  am  not  going  to  have 
a  scandal  in  the  family,  and  a  daughter  without  a 
husband  constantly  about  the  house.  I'll  talk  to 
Halbert  and  see  if  matters  can't  be  mended;  but 
you  will  be  disgraced  if  you  leave  him,  and  you  are 
in  a  very  good  position  as  you  are.  Injured  wife, 
patient  endurance— that  sort  of  thing— nothing  could 
be  better." 

Esther,    with    steady    eyes    and    quivering    lips, 
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slowly  turned  away  as  her  father  spoke.  Lady 
Fanny,  her  stepmother,  was  the  kindest  of  the  two, 
and  talked  to  her  about  her  children's  welfare,  and 
said  she  would  drive  her  back  in  her  brougham. 
Poor  Esther  dazed,  sick  at  heart;  she  thought  that 
if  it  were  not  for  her  Jack  and  her  Prissa  she  would 
go  away  and  never  come  back  again.  Ah!  what  a 
life  it  was;  what  a  weary  delusion,  even  for  the 
happiest — even  for  those  who  obtained  their  heart's 
desire!  She  had  a  great  burst  of  crying,  and  then 
she  was  better,  and  said  meekly.  Yes,  she  would  go 
home,  and  devote  herself  to  her  little  ones,  and  try 
to  bear  with  Frank.  And  she  made  a  vow  that  she 
would  complain  no  more,  since  this  was  all  that 
came  to  her  when  she  told  her  troubles  to  those  who 
might  have  been  a  little  sorry.  Esther  kept  her  vow. 
Was  it  her  good  angel  that  prompted  her  to  make 
it?  Halbert  fell,  out  hunting,  and  was  brought  home 
senseless  only  a  few  days  after,  and  Esther  nursed 
him  tenderly  and  faithfully:  when  he  moaned,  she 
forgave  and  forgot  every  pain  he  had  ever  inflicted 
upon  her,  every  cruel  word  or  doubt  or  suspicion. 
He  never  rallied;  and  the  doctors  looked  graver  and 
graver,  until  at  last  Frank  Halbert  died,  holding  his 
wife's  hand  in  his. 

The  few  first  weeks  of  their  married  life,  these 
last  sad  days  of  pain  and  suffering,  seemed  to  her 
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all  that  she  had  left  to  her;  all  the  terrible  time  be- 
tween she  blotted  out  and  forgot  as  best  she  could, 
for  she  would  clutch  her  children  suddenly  in  her 
arms  when  sickening  memories  overpowered  her, 
and  so  forget  and  forgive  at  once.  For  some  time 
Esther  was  shocked,  shaken,  nervous,  starting  at 
every  word  and  every  sound,  but  by  degrees  she 
gained  strength  and  new  courage.  When  she  came 
to  Bigorre  she  was  looking  better  than  she  had  done 
for  years;  and  no  wonder:  her  life  was  peaceful 
now,  and  silent;  cruel  sneers  and  utterances  had 
passed  out  of  it.  The  indignities,  all  the  miseries 
of  her  past  years,  were  over  for  ever;  only  their  best 
blessings,  Jack  and  Prissa,  remained  to  her;  and  she 
prayed  with  all  her  tender  mother's  heart  that  they 
might  grow  up  different  from  either  of  their  parents, 
good  and  strong  and  wise  and  upright — unlike  her, 
unlike  their  father. 

The  Pentons,  who  were  good-natured  people  in 
their  way,  had  asked  her  to  come;  and  Esther,  who 
was  too  lazy  to  say  no,  had  agreed,  and  was  grate- 
ful to  them  for  persuading  her  to  accompany  them. 
She  liked  the  place.  The  bells  sounding  at  all  the 
hours  with  their  sudden  musical  cadence,  the  cheery 
stir,  the  cavalcades  arriving  from  the  mountains,  the 
harnesses  jingling,  the  country-folks  passing  and  re- 
passing, the  convents  tinkling,  Cannes  close  at  hand, 
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Carmelites  a  little  farther  down  the  street,  —  the 
streams,  the  pretty  shady  walks  among  the  hills, 
the  pastoral  valley  where  the  goats  and  the  cattle 
were  browsing,  —  it  was  all  bright  and  sunshine 
and  charming.  Little  Prissa  in  her  big  sun-bonnet> 
and  Jack  helping  to  push  the  perambulator,  went  up 
every  morning  to  the  Salut,  along  a  road  with  shady 
trees  growing  on  either  side,  which  led  to  some  baths 
in  the  mountain.  One  day  the  children  came  home 
in  much  excitement,  to  say  they  had  seen  a  horse 
in  a  chequed  cotton  dressing-gown,  and  with  two 
pair  of  trowsers  on.  But  their  greatest  delight  of 
all  was  the  Spaniard  of  BigoiTC  with  his  pack.  Esther 
soon  grew  very  tired  of  seeing  him  parading  about 
in  a  dress  something  between  a  brigand  and  a  circus- 
rider;  but  Prissa  and  Jack  never  wearied,  and  the 
dream  of  their  outgoing  and  incoming  was  to  meet 
him.  Prissa's  other  dream  of  perfect  happiness  was 
drinking  tea  on  the  ten-ace  at  the  Chalet  with  little 
Geoffry  and  Lucy  and  Lena  Smith,  where  they  all 
worshipped  the  Spaniard  together,  and  told  one 
another  stories  about  the  funny  horse  and  the  little 
pig  that  tried  to  eat  out  of  Lena's  hand.  Their  one 
trouble  was  that  Mademoiselle  Bouchon  made  them 
tell  their  adventures  in  French.  At  all  events  they 
could  laugh  in  English,  and  she  never  found  it  out. 
Lady  Mary  would   come   out   smiling  while   the  tea 
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was  going  on,  and  nod  her  kind  cap-ribbons  at  them 
all.  She  was  a  portly  and  good-humoured  person, 
who  did  foolish  things  sometimes,  and  was  fond  of 
interfering  and  trying  to  make  people  happy  her  own 
way.  She  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Esther,  and  one  day 
— ingenious  Lady  Mary — she  said  to  herself,  "I  am 
sure  this  would  do  for  poor  Geoffry:  he  ought  to 
marry.  This  is  the  very  thing.  Dear  me,  I  wish  he 
would  come  here  for  a  day  or  two,"  and  she  went 
back  into  her  room  and  actually  wrote  to  him  to 
come. 

The  two  ladies  went  to  the  service  of  the  Carmes 
that  evening.  It  was  the  fashion  to  go  and  listen 
for  the  voice  of  one  of  the  monks.  There  was  a 
bustle  of  company  rustling  in;  smart  people  were 
coming  up  through  the  darkening  streets;  old  French 
ladies  protected  by  their  little  maids,  arriving  with 
their  "Heures"  in  their  hands;  lights  gleamed  in  the 
windows  here  and  there,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the 
convent  a  blaze  of  wax  and  wick,  and  artificial 
flowers,  and  triumphant  music.  It  was  a  lovely  voice, 
thrilling  beyond  the  others,  pathetic,  with  beautiful 
tones  of  subdued  passionate  expression.  The  Carme 
who  sang  to  them  was  a  handsome  young  m.an,  very 
pale,  with  a  black  crisp  beard:  his  head  overlooked 
the  others  as  they  came  and  went  with  their  flaming 
tapers  in  mystic  processions.     Was  it  something  in 
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the  man's  voice,  some  pathetic  cadence  which  re- 
called other  tones  to  which  Esther  had  listened  once 
in  her  life,  and  that  of  late  years  she  had  scarcely 
dared  to  remember?  Was  it  chance,  was  it  fate, 
was  it  some  strange  presentiment  of  his  approach, 
which  made  Esther  begin  to  think  of  Rome,  and  of 
Geoffiy,  and  of  the  days  when  she  first  knew  him, 
and  of  the  time  before  she  married?  As  she  thought 
of  old  days  she  seemed  to  see  Smith's  kind  blue 
eyes  looking  at  her,  and  to  hear  his  voice  sounding 
through  the  music.  How  often  she  had  longed  to 
see  him — how  well  she  remembered  him — the  tnie 
heart,  the  good  friend  of  her  youth. 

Esther's  heart  stirred  with  remembrances  of  things 
far  far  away  from  the  convent  and  its  prayers  and 
fastings  and  penances.  Penances  and  fastings  and 
vigils — such  things  should  be  her  portion,  she  thought, 
by  rights;  and  it  was  with  a  pang  of  shame,  of  re- 
morse, of  bitter  regret,  and  of  fresh  remorse  for  the 
l^ang  itself,  that  she  rose  from  her  knees — the  service 
over,  the  music  silent,  and  wax-lights  extinguished 
— and  came  out  into  the  night  with  her  friend.  As 
they  were  walking  up  the  street  Lady  Mary  said 
quietly  and  unconsciously  enough,  though  Esther 
started  guiltily,  and  asked  herself  if  she  had  been 
speaking  her  thoughts  aloud — 

"Mrs.  Halbert,  did  you  ever  meet  my  husband's 
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cousin,  Jeff  Smith?  I  hear  he  is  in  the  Pyrenees;  I 
am  writing  to  him  to  come  and  stay  with  us,  he  is 
such  a  good  fellow." 

Esther,  if  she  had  learnt  nothing  else  since  the 
old  Roman  days,  had  learnt  at  least  to  control  her- 
self and  to  speak  quietly  and  indifferently,  though 
her  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears  and  there  came 
a  strange  choking  in  her  throat.  Her  companions 
noticed  nothing  as  Mrs.  Halbert  said,  "Yes,  she  had 
known  him  at  Rome,  but  that  she  had  not  seen  him 
for  years." 

"Ah,  then,  you  must  renew  your  acquaintance," 
Lady  Maiy  said;  adding,  abruptly,  "Do  you  know, 
I  hear  a  Carmelite  is  going  to  make  her  profession 
next  week? — we  must  go.  These  things  are  horrible, 
and  yet  they  fascinate  me  somehow." 

"What  a  touching  voice  that  was,"  said  Esther. 
"It  affected  me  quite  curiously."  To  which  Lady 
Mary  replied, — 

"I  remember  that  man  last  year:  he  has  not  had 
time  to  emaciate  himself  to  a  mummy.  He  sat  next 
me  at  the  table-d'hote,  and  we  all  remarked  him  for 
being  so  handsome  and  pleasant,  and  for  the  quanti- 
ties of  champagne  he  drank.  There  was  a  little 
quiet  dark  man,  his  companion.  They  used  to  go 
out  riding  together,  and  sit  listening  to  the  music  at 
the  Thermes.  There  was  a  ball  there  one  night,  and 
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I  remember  seeing  the  young  fellow  dancing  with  a 
beautiful  Russian  princess." 

"Well?"  said  Esther,  listening  and  not  listening. 

"Well,  one  day  he  didn't  come  to  dinner,  and 
the  little  dark  man  sat  next  me  alone.  I  asked  after 
my  neighbour;  heard  he  had  left  the  place,  but 
Marguerite — you  know  the  handsome  chambermaid 
— told  me,  under  breath,  that  Jean  had  been  desired 
to  take  the  handsome  gentleman's  portmanteau  down 
on  a  truck  to  the  convent  of  the  Carmes;  a  monk 
had  received  it  at  the  garden-door,  and  that  was  all 
she  knew.  I  am  sure  I  recognized  my  friend  to- 
night. He  looked  as  if  he  knew  me  when  he  came 
round  with  the  purse." 

"Poor  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Halbert,  sighing.  Esther 
came  home  to  the  hotel,  flushed,  with  shining  eyes, 
looking  like  she  used  to  look  ten  years  ago.  She 
found  Mrs.  Penton  asleep  in  the  sitting-room,  resting 
her  portly  person  upon  the  sofa.  Olga  was  nodding 
solemnly  over  a  dubious  French  novel.  Mr.  Penton 
was  taking  a  nap  behind  his  Galignani — the  lamp 
was  low.  It  all  looked  inexpressibly  dull  and  com- 
mon-place after  the  glimpses  of  other  lives  which  she 
had  had  that  night.  She  seemed  lifted  above  herself 
somehow  by  the  strains  of  solemn  music,  by  me- 
mories of  tenderest  love  and  hopeless  separation,  by 
dreams  of  what  might  have  been,  what  had  been 
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before  now,  of  the  devotion  which  had  triumphed 
over  all  the  natural  longings  and  aspirations  of  life. 
Could  it  be  that  these  placid  sleepy  people  were  of 
the  same  race  and  make  as  herself  and  others  of 
whom  she  had  heard?  Esther  crept  away  to  the 
room  where  her  children  were  sleeping  in  their  little 
cots  with  faithful  old  Spicer  stitching  by  the  light  of 
a  candle.  As  the  mother  knelt  down  by  the  girl's 
little  bed,  a  great  burst  of  silent  tears  seemed  to  re- 
lieve her  heart,  and  she  cried  and  cried,  she  scarcely 
dared  tell  herself  why. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  picture  painted  in  black 
and  in  gold?  Black-robed  saints,  St.  Dominic  and 
others,  on  a  golden  glory,  are  the  only  instances  I 
can  call  to  mind,  except  an  Italian  painter's  fancy 
of  a  golden -haired  woman  in  her  yellow  damask 
robe,  with  a  mysterious  black  background  behind 
her.  She  had  a  look  of  my  heroine,  though  Esther 
Halbert  is  an  ugly  woman,  and  the  picture  is  the 
likeness  of  one  of  those  beautiful  fair-haired  Vene- 
tians whose  beauty  (while  people  are  still  saying  that 
beauty  fades  away  and  perishes)  is  ours  after  all  the 
centuries,  and  has  been  the  munificent  gift  of  Titian 
and  his  compeers,  who  first  discerned  it,  to  the  un- 
known generations  that  were  yet  to  be  born  and  to 
admire.  As  one  looks  at  the.  tender  face ,  it  seems 
alive,   even  noAV,   and  one  v/onders  if  there  is  light 
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anywhere  for  the  yellow  lady.  Can  she  see  into  that 
gloom  of  paint  more  clearly  than  into  the  long  gal- 
lery where  the  people  are  pacing  and  the  painters 
are  working  at  their  easels? — or  is  she  as  blind  as 
the  rest  of  us?  Does  she  gaze  unconscious  of  all 
that  surrounds  her?  Does  she  fancy  herself  only 
minute  particles  of  oil  and  yellow  ochre  and  colour- 
ing matter,  never  guessing  that  she  is  a  whole,  beau- 
tiful with  sentiment,  alive  with  feeling  and  harmony? 

I  daresay  she  is  blind  like  the  rest  of  us,  as 
Esther  was  that  Friday  in  July  when  she  came  hurry- 
ing through  the  midday  sunshine,  with  her  little  son 
scampering  beside  her,  hiding  his  head  from  the 
burning  rays  among  the  long  folds  of  her  black 
widow's  dress. 

At  Eigorre,  in  the  Pyrenees,  there  is  one  little 
spot  where  the  sun's  rays  seem  to  burn  with  intenser 
heat — a  yellow  blaze  of  light  amid  black  and  sudden 
shade.  It  is  a  little  Place  leading  to  the  Thermes. 
In  it  a  black  marble  fountain  flows,  with  a  clear 
limpid  stream,  and  a  Roman  inscription  still  renders 
grace  for  benefits  received  to  the  nymph  of  the  heal- 
ing waters.  Arched  gates  with  marble  corner-stones, 
windows  closed  and  shuttered,  form  three  sides  of 
the  little  square;  on  the  fourth  there  is  a  garden  be- 
hind an  iron  railing,  where  tall  hollyhocks  nod  their 
heads,   catalpas  flower  and  scent  the  air,  and  great 
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beds  of  marguerites  and  sad  autumnal  flowers  lead 
to  the  flight  of  black-marble  steps  in  front  of  the 
house. 

Esther,  hurrying  along,  did  not  stop  to  look  or 
to  notice.  She  was  too  busy  shielding  and  helping 
little  blinded  Jack  to  skurry  across  the  burning  de- 
sert, as  he  called  it.  They  reached  the  shady  street 
at  last.  Jack  emerged  from  his  mother's  skirts,  and 
Esther  stopped,  hesitated,  and  looked  back  across 
the  place  from  which  they  had  just  come.  The  sun 
was  blinding  and  burning,   great   dazzling  patches 

were  in  her  eyes,  and  yet It  was  absurd ;  but  she 

could  not  help  thinking  that  she  had  seen  some  one 
as  she  crossed:  a  figure  that  she  now  seemed  to  re- 
viemher  seeing  coming  down  the  black-marble  steps 
of  the  house  in  the  garden — a  figure  under  an  um- 
brella, which  put  her  in  mind  of  some  one  she  had 
known.  It  was  absurd:  it  was  a  fancy,  an  imagina- 
tion; it  came  to  her  from  the  foolish  thoughts  she 
had  indulged  in  of  late.  And  yet  she  looked  to 
make  sure  that  such  was  the  case;  and  turning  her 
head,  she  perceived  in  the  distance  a  man  dressed 
in  white,  as  people  dress  in  the  Pyrenees,  walking 
under  a  big  umbrella  down  the  opposite  street,  which 
leads  to  the  Baths.  Esther  smiled  at  her  own  fancies. 
An  umbrella!  why  should  not  an  umbrella  awaken 
associations? 
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"  Come  along,  mamma,"  said  Jack,  who  had  seen 
nothing  but  the  folds  of  his  mother's  dress,  and  who 
was  not  haunted  by  associations  as  yet.  "Come 
along,  mamma;  don't  stop  and  think." 

Esther  took  Jack's  little  outstretched  paw  into  her 
long  slim  fingers,  but  as  she  walked  along  the  shady 
side  of  the  street — past  the  Moorish  shop-fronts 
arched  with  black  marble,  with  old  women  gossip- 
ing in  the  interiors,  and  while  Jack  stared  at  the 
passers-by,  at  a  monk  plodding  by  with  sandalled 
feet,  at  a  bath-woman  balancing  an  enormous 
machine  on  her  head,  or  longed  as  he  gazed  at  the 
beautiful  peaches  and  knitted  wool-work  piled  on 
the  shop-ledges,  Esther  went  dreaming  back  to  ten 
years  before,  wishing,  as  grown-up  people  wish,  not 
for  the  good  things  spread  before  them,  but  for 
those  of  years  long  gone  by — for  the  fruit  long  since 
eaten,  or  rotten,  or  planted  in  the  ground. 

"Mammy,  there's  the  Spaniard.  Oh!  look  at  his 
legs,"  said  Jack,  "they  are  all  over  ribbons."  And 
Esther,  to  please  him,  smiled  and  glanced  at  a 
bandy-legged  mountebank  disposing  of  bargains  to 
two  credulous  Britons. 

"\Vliy,  there's  uncle  Penton  come  back,"  Jack 
cried  in  great  excitement;  "he  is  buying  muffetees. 
Mammy,  come  and  see  what  he  has  got,"  cried  Jack, 
trying  to  tug  away  his  hand. 
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"Not  now,  dear,"  said  Esther.  The  sUm  fingers 
closed  upon  Jack's  Httle  hand  with  too  firm  a  grasp 
for  him  to  escape,  and  he  trudges  on  perforce. 

They  had  ahnost  reached  the  hotel  where  they 
lived  by  this  time.  The  great  clock-tower  round 
which  it  is  built  serves  as  a  landmark  and  beacon. 
The  place  was  all  alive — ^jangling  and  jingling;  voices 
were  calling  to  one  another,  people  passing  and  re- 
passing along  the  wooden  galleries,  horses  clamping 
in  the  courtyard.  A  riding-party  had  just  arrived; 
yellow,  pink,  red-capped  serving-women  were  hurry- 
ing about,  showing  guests  to  their  chambers  or 
escorting  them  across  the  road  to  the  dependencies 
of  the  house. 

As  Esther  and  her  little  boy  were  walking  along 
the  wooden  gallery  which  led  to  her  rooms,  they 
met  Hudson,  Mrs.  Teuton's  maid,  who  told  them 
with  a  sniff  that  her  mistress  was  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Was  Mrs.  Penton  tired  after  her  journey  last 
night?"  Esther  asked.  "I  was  sorry  not  to  be  at 
home  to  receive  her,  but  I  did  not  expect  you  till 
to-day." 

"No  wonder  she's  exhausted,"  said  Hudson; 
"not  a  cup  of  tea  have  we  'ad  since  we  left  on 
Tuesday-week.     They  wanted  me  to  take   some   of 
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their  siroppy  things.  /  shan't  be  sorry  to  see  Heaton 
Place  again." 

Hudson  was  evidently  much  put  out,  and  Esther 
hurried  to  the  sitting-room,  where  she  found  Mrs. 
Penton  lying  down  as  usual,  and  Olga,  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  altering  the  feathers  in  her  hat. 

"How  d'ye  do,  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Penton.  "We 
are  come  back  again." 

"We  have  had  a  most  interesting  excursion," 
said  Olga,  coming  up  to  kiss  her  sister-in-law.  "I 
wish  you  had  cared  to  leave  the  children,  Esther. 
You  might  have  visited  the  Lac  d'Oo,  and  that 
most  remarkable  ruin,  St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges. 
In  Jamieson^s  Lives  of " 

"We  met  such  a  nice  person,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Penton.  "He  came  to  Bigorre  with  us  in  another 
carriage,  but  by  the  same  road.  He  knows  you, 
Esther,  and  he  and  Olga  made  great  friends.  They 
got  on  capitally  over  the  cathedral,  and  he  kindly 
fetched  the  Murray  for  us.  We  had  left  it  on  the 
table  in  the  salle-a-ma7iger ,  and  were  really  afraid 
we  had  lost  it."  And  Mrs.  Penton  rambled  on  for 
a  whole  half  hour,  unconscious  that  no  one  was 
listening  to  her. 

Esther  had  turned  quickly  to  Olga,  and  asked 
who  this  was  who  knew  her. 

"Oh,  I  daresay  you  don't  remember  the  name," 
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said  Olga,  rather  consciously.  "Smith — Mr.  Smith 
of  Garstein.  He  told  me  he  had  known  you  at 
Rome,  before  he  came  into  his  property." 

"Did  he  say  that?"  said  Esther,  flushing  a  little. 

"Or  before  you  married,  I  really  don't  re- 
member," said  Olga.  "We  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation, and  persuaded  him  to  come  back  to 
Bigorre." 

"It's  so  hot  at  twelve  o'clock,"  Mrs.  Penton  was 
going  on;  "and  parasols  are  quite  insufficient.  Are 
you  fond  of  extreme  heat,  Esther?  Charles  says 
that  Lady  Kidderminster,  summer  and  winter, 
always  carries  a  fan  in  her  pocket.  They  are  very 
convenient  when  they  double  up,  and  take  less " 

"What  sort  of  looking  person  is  Mr.  Smith?" 
Esther  asked,  with  a  little  effort. 

"Distinguished-looking,  certainly:  a  long  red 
beard,  not  very  tall,  but  broadly  built,  and  a  very 
pleasant  gentlemanlike  manner.  You  shall  see  him 
at  the  table-d'hote  to-day;  he  promised  to  join  us. 
In  fact,"  said  Olga,  "he  proposed  it  himself." 

"I  heard  him,"  said  Mrs.  Penton,  placidly. 
"Olga,  I  think  you  have  made  another  conquest.  I 
remember,"  &c. 

Poor  Esther  could  not  wait  any  longer  to  hear 
Mrs.  Penton's  reminiscences,  or  Olga's  self-congratula- 
tions; she  went  away  quickly  with  Jack  to  her  own 
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room,  and  got  her  little  Prissa  into  her  lap,  and 
made  her  put  her  two  soft  arms  round  her  neck  and 
love  her.  "Mamma,  why  are  you  crying?"  said  Jack; 
"we  are  both  quite  well,  and  we  have  been  very 
good  indeed,  lately.  Madame  Bouchon  says  I  am 
her  petty  marry.  I  shan't  marry  her  though.  I  shall 
marry  Lena  when  I  am  a  man." 

Esther  dressed  for  dinner  in  her  black  gauze 
gown,  and  followed  the  others  to  her  usual  place  at 
the  long,  crowded  table.  Her  hands  were  cold,  and 
she  clasped  them  together,  reminding  herself  by  a 
gentle  pressure  that  she  must  be  quiet  and  com- 
posed, and  give  no  sign  that  she  remembered  the 
past.  She  no  longer  wore  her  widow's  cap,  only  a 
little  piece  of  lace  in  her  hair,  in  which  good  old 
Spicer  took  a  pride  as  she  pinned  up  the  thick 
braids.  Esther's  grey  eyes  were  looking  up  and  down 
a  little  frightened  and  anxiously:  but  there  was  no 
one  she  had  ever  seen  before,  nnd  she  sat  down 
with  a  sigh  of  relief;  only  in  another  minute,  some- 
how, there  was  a  little  stir,  and  Olga  said, — "Esther, 
would  you  make  room?"  and  popped  down  beside 
her;  and  then  Mrs.  Halbert  saw  that  her  sister-in- 
law  was  signing  to  some  one  to  come  into  the  seat 
next  beyond  her. 

Esther  had  been  nervous  and  excited,  but  she 
was   suddenly   quite   herself  again.     And    as  Smith 
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took  his  place,  he  bent  forward,  and  their  eyes  met, 
and  then  he  put  out  his  hand. — "Is  it  my  old 
Esther?"  he  thought,  with  a  thrill  of  secret  delight; 
while  Esther,  as  she  gave  him  her  slim  fingers,  said 
to  herself, — "Is  this  my  old  friend?" — and  she 
looked  wistfully  to  see  whether  she  could  read  his 
kind,  loyal  heart,  stamped  in  his  face  as  of  yore. 
They  were  both  quite  young  people  again  for  five 
minutes;  Olga  attributed  the  laughter  and  high 
spirits  of  her  neighbour  to  the  charms  of  her  own 
conversation.  Esther  said  not  one  word,  did  not 
eat,  did  not  drink,  but  was  in  a  sort  of  dream. 

After  dinner  they  all  got  up,  and  went  and  stood 
in  one  of  the  wooden  galleries,  watching  the  lilac 
and  gold  as  it  rippled  over  the  mountains,  the  Bedat, 
the  Pic  du  Midi. 

And  so  this  was  all,  and  the  long-looked-for 
meeting  was  over.  Esther  thought  it  was  so  simple, 
so  natural,  she  could  hardly  believe  that  this  was 
what  she  had  hoped  for  and  dreaded  so  long.  There 
was  Smith,  scarcely  changed,  —  a  little  altered  in 
manner  perhaps,  with  a  beard  which  improved  him, 
but  that  was  all.  All  the  little  tricks  of  voice  and 
of  manner,  so  familiar  once,  were  there:  it  was  him- 
self. She  was  glad,  and  yet  it  was  not  all  gladness. 
Why  did  he  not  come  up  to  his  old  friend?  Why 
did  he  not  notice  or  speak  to  her?     Why  did  he 
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seem  so  indifferent?  Why  did  he  talk  so  much  to 
the  others,  so  Uttle  to  her?  Mrs.  Halbert  was  con- 
fused, disappointed,  and  grieved.  And  yet  it  was 
no  wonder.  She  thought  that  of  all  people  she  had 
least  right  to  expect  much  from  him.  She  was  lean- 
ing over  the  side  of  the  gallery,  Olga  stood  next  to 
her  in  her  white  dress,  with  the  light  of  the  sunset 
in  her  raven  black  hair,  and  Smith  was  leaning 
against  one  of  the  wooden  pillars  and  talking  to 
Olga.  He  glanced  from  the  raven  black  hair  to  the 
gentle  bent  head  beyond.  But  he  went  on  talking 
to  Olga.  Esther  felt  a  little  lonely,  a  little  deserted. 
She  was  used  to  the  feeling,  but  she  sighed,  and 
turned  away  with  a  suppressed  yet  impatient  move- 
ment from  the  beautiful  lilac  glow.  A  noisy,  wel- 
come comfort  was  in  store  for  her.  With  a  burst  of 
childish  noise  and  laughter,  Prissa  and  Jacky  came 
rushing  up  the  gallery,  and  jumped  upon  her  with 
their  little  eager  arms  wide  open. 

"Come  for  a  walk,  a  little,  little  short  walk, 
please,  mammy,"  said  Jack.  And  Esther  kissed  him, 
and  said  yes,  if  he  would  fetch  her  hat  and  her 
gloves,  and  her  shawl. 

As  she  was  going,  Smith  came  up  hesitating, 
and  said,  not  looking  her  full  in  the  face, — 

"I  had  a  message  from  my  cousin,  to  beg  you  to 
look  in  there  this  evening.    Miss  Halbert  has  kindly 
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promised  to  come."  And  Esther,  looking  up  with  a 
reproachful  glance  (so  he  thought),  answered  very 
quietly  she  would  try  to  come  after  her  walk.  He 
watched  her  as  she  walked  away  down  the  long  gal- 
leiy  Avith  her  children  clinging  to  her  side;  with  all  the 
sunset  lights  and  shadows  falling  upon  them  as  they 
went.  "^Vhat  a  pretty  picture  it  makes,"  he  said  to 
Miss  Halbert. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  think  Esther  nice-looking," 
said  Olga.  "It  is  not  everybody  who  does.  Shall 
we  take  a  stroll  towards  the  music,  Mr.  Smith? " 

Esther  had  no  heart  for  the  music  and  company, 
and  wandered  away  into  a  country  road.  All  the 
fields  of  broad  Indian-corn  leaves  were  glowing  as 
the  three  passed  along:  low  bright  streaks  lay 
beyond  the  western  plains,  and  a  still  evening  breeze 
came  blowing  and  gently  stirring  the  flat  green 
leaves.  Jacky  and  Prissa  were  chattering  to  one 
another.  Esther  could  not  speak  very  much;  her 
heart  was  too  full.  Was  she  glad — was  she  sad? 
What  had  she  expected?  Was  this  the  meeting  she 
had  looked  for  so  long?  "He  might  have  spoken 
one  word  of  kindness,  he  might  have  said  something 
more  than  that  mere  How  do  you  do?  Of  course 
he  was  indifferent — how  could  it  be  otherwise?  but 
he    might    have    shammed    a    little    interest,"    poor 
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Esther  thought;  "only  a  very  little  would  have  satis- 
fied me." 

It  was  quite  dark  when  she  reached  Lady  Mar/s, 
after  seeing  her  children  to  bed.  Olga,  and  Mr. 
Penton,  and  Smith  were  there  already,  and  Lady 
Lucy  was  singing,  when  Esther  came  into  the  great, 
bare,  dark  room.  The  young  lady  was  singing  a 
little  French  song  in  the  dimness,  with  a  pathetic, 
pleasant  tune, — "Si  tu  savais,"  its  name  was.  She 
gave  it  with  charming  expression,  and  when  she  had 
finished,  they  were  all  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
until  Lady  Mary  began  to  bustle  about  and  to  pour 
out  the  tea. 

"Take  this  to  Mrs.  Halbert,  Geoffry,"  she  said, 
"and  tell  her  about  my  scheme  for  to-morrow,  and 
persuade  her  to  come." 

Smith  brought  the  tea  as  he  was  bid. 

"We  all  want  to  go  over  to  Grippe,  if  you  will 
come  too,"  he  said. 

He  looked  down  kindly  at  her  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  poor  foolish  woman  flushed  up  with  pleasure  as 
she  agreed  to  join  them.  She  was  sorry  afterwards 
when  she,  and  Olga,  and  Mr.  Penton  walked  home 
together  through  the  dark  streets. 

"I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Smith  means  to  join  all 
our  excursions,"   said   Miss   Halbert.     "I  just  men- 
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tioned  my  wish  to  see  Grippe,  and  he  jumped  at  it 
directly." 

Esther  felt  a  chill  somehow  as  Mr.  Penton  an- 
swered,— 

"Certainly,  I — a — remarked  it,  Olga;  you — a  are 
not — perhaps  aware  that  you  have  attractions  —  to 
a — no  common  degree.  Mr.  Smith  has  certainly — 
a — discovered  them." 

Poor  Esther!  it  seemed  hard  to  meet  her  old 
friend  at  last,  only  to  see  how  little  he  remembered 
her;  and  yet  she  thought,  "All  is  as  it  should  be; 
and  with  my  Jacky  and  my  Prissa  to  love,  I  am  not 
to  be  pitied."  Only,  there  was  a  strange  new  ache 
in  her  heart  next  morning,  when  they  all  assembled 
after  the  early  breakfast;  she  could  not  feel  cheery 
and  unconscious  like  Lady  Mary,  or  conscious  and 
flattered  like  Olga.  The  children  in  their  clean 
cotton  frocks  were  in  raptures,  and  so  far  Esther  was 
happy. 

The  road  to  Grippe  is  along  a  beautiful  mossy 
valley,  with  a  dashing  stream  foaming  over  the  pebbles, 
and  with  little  farms  and  homesteads  dotting  the 
smooth  green  slopes.  Olga  and  Smith  were  on  horse- 
back; Penton  was  also  bumping  majestically  along 
upon  a  huge  bay  mare;  Esther  and  Lady  Mary,  and 
the  Smith  children  and  her  own,  were  packed  away 
into  a  big  carriage  with  Mdlle.  Bouchon,   and  little 
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Geoffry  Smith  on  the  box.  The  children  were  in  a 
state  of  friskiness  which  seriously  alarmed  the  two 
mammas.  They  seemed  to  have  at  least  a  dozen 
little  legs  apiece.  Their  screams  of  laughter  reached 
the  equestrians,  who  were  keeping  up  a  somewhat 
solemn  conversation  upon  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com:  Geoffry  wondered 
what  all  the  fun  might  be,  and  Olga  remarked  that 
the  children  were  very  noisy,  and  that  Esther  cer- 
tainly spoilt  little  Jack. 

"Lady  Kidderminster  strongly  advises  his  being 
sent  to  a  preparatory  school,"  said  Penton,  with  a 
jog  between  each  word;  while  Smith  looked  up  at 
the  blue  sky,  then  down  into  the  green  valley,  and 
forgot  all  about  his  two  companions,  trying  to  catch 
the  tones  of  the  woman  he  had  loved. 

The  chalet  was  a  little  rough  unfinished  place 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pic,  where  people  come  to  drink 
milk  out  of  clean  wooden  bowls:  the  excursionists 
got  down,  and  the  horses  were  put  up.  The  whole 
party  crowded  round  the  wood  fire,  and  peeped  at 
the  rough  workmen  and  shepherds  who  were  playing 
cards  in  the  next  compartment — room  it  could  not 
be  called,  for  the  walls  were  only  made  of  bars  of 
wood  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other.  The 
children's  delight  at  seeing  all  over  the  house  at 
once    was    unbounded.      Jacky    slipped    his    hand 
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between  the  wooden  bars,  and  insisted  on  shaking 
hands  with  a  great  rough  road-maker  in  a  sheepskin, 
who  smiled  kindly  at  the  little  fellow's  advances. 

Lady  Mary  was  very  much  disappointed  and  per- 
plexed to  see  the  small  result  of  her  kindly  schemes. 
It  was  unbelievable  that  Geoffry  should  prefer  that 
great,  uninteresting,  self-conscious  Miss  Halbert,  to 
her  gentle  and  tender  little  widow;  and  yet  it  was 
only  too  evident.  What  could  be  the  reason  of  it? 
She  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Esther  was  sit- 
ting by  the  fire  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  She  seemed 
a  little  sad,  a  little  drooping.  The  children  were 
laughing  about  her  as  usual;  and  she  was  holding  a 
big  wooden  bowl  full  of  milk,  from  which  they 
sipped  when  they  felt  inclined.  The  firelight  just 
caught  the  golden  tints  in  her  brown  thick  hair;  her 
hat  was  on  the  floor  at  her  feet;  little  Prissa — like 
her,  and  not  like  her — was  peeping  over  her  shoulder. 
It  was  a  pretty  picture:  the  flame,  the  rough  and 
quaint  simplicity  of  the  place,  seemed  to  give  it  a 
sort  of  idyllic  grace.  As  for  Smith,  he  was  standing 
at  the  paneless  window  looking  out  at  the  view:  all 
the  light  was  streaming  through  his  red  beard.  It 
was  a  straight  and  well-set  figure,  Lady  Mary  thought; 
he  looked  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  of 
her  poor  gentle  Esther  too.  He  was  abstracted — 
evidently  thinking  of  something  besides  the   green 
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valleys  and  pastures  —  could  it,  could  it  be  that 
odious  affected  woman  stuck  up  in  an  attitude  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  who  was  the  object  of  his 
dreams? 

An  odd  jumble  of  past,  present,  and  future  was 
running  through  Geoffry's  mind,  as  he  looked  out  of 
the  hole  in  the  wall,  and  speculated  upon  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  him  here  in  this  green  pasture- 
land  by  the  side  of  the  cool  waters.  Were  they 
waters  of  comfort — was  happiness  his  own  at  last? 
somewhat  sadly  he  thought  to  himself  that  it  was 
not  now  what  it  would  have  been  ten  years  ago. 
He  could  look  at  the  happiest  future  with  calmness. 
It  did  not  dazzle  and  transport  him  as  it  would  have 
done  in  former  times — he  was  older,  more  indif- 
ferent: he  had  seen  so  many  things  cease  and  finish, 
so  many  fancies  change,  he  had  awakened  from  so 
many  vivid  dreams,  that  now  perhaps  he  was  still 
dreaming;  life  had  only  become  a  light  sleep,  as  it 
were,  from  which  he  often  started  and  seemed  to 
awaken.  Even  Esther  ....  what  did  it  all  mean? 
did  he  love  her  less  now  that  he  had  seen  her,  and 
found  her  unchanged,  sweeter  if  possible — and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  it — not  indifferent?  Would 
the  charm  vanish  with  the  difficulties,  as  the  beauty 
of  a  landscape  ends  where  the  flat  and  prosperous 
plains  begin?     He  did  not  think  so— he  thought  so 
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— he  loved  her — he  mistrusted  her;  he  talked  to 
Olga,  and  yet  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  fol- 
lowing Esther  as  she  came  and  went.  All  she  said, 
all  she  did,  seemed  to  him  like  some  sort  of  music 
which  modulates  and  changes  from  one  harmonious 
thing  to  another.  A  solemn  serenity,  a  sentiment 
of  wordless  emotion  was  hers,  and  withal,  the  tender 
waywardness  and  gentle  womanliness  which  had 
always  seemed  to  be  part  of  her.  She  was  not 
handsome  now,  any  more  than  she  had  ever  been — 
the  plain  lines — the  heavy  hair — the  deepset  eyes 
were  the  same — the  same  as  those  eyes  Smith  could 
remember  in  Roman  gardens,  in  palaces  with  long 
echoing  galleries,  looking  at  him  through  imploring 
tears  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  They  had  haunted  him 
for  seven  years  since  he  first  caught  the  trick  of 
watching  to  see  them  brighten.  Now,  they  brightened 
when  the  two  little  dark-headed  children  came  run- 
ning to  her  knee.  Raphael  could  find  no  subject 
that  pleased  him  better.  Smith  was  no  Raphael, 
but  he,  too,  thought  that  among  all  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  daily  life  there  is  no  combination  so 
simple,  so  touching  as  that  of  children  who  are 
clinging  about  their  mother.  And  these  pictures  are 
to  be  seen  eveiyAvhere  and  in  every  clime  and  place; 
no  galleries  are  needed,  no  price  need  be  paid;  the 
background  is  of  endless   variety,    the  sun   shines, 
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and  the  mother's  face  brightens,  and  all  over  the 
world,  perhaps,  the  children  come  running  into  her 
arms.  White  arms  or  dusky,  bangled  or  braceleted, 
or  scarred  with  labour,  they  open,  and  the  little 
ones,  clasped  within  loving  walls,  feel  they  are 
safe. 

Quite  oblivious  of  some  observation  of  Miss 
Halbert's,  Smith  suddenly  left  his  window  and 
walked  across  to  the  fire,  and  warmed  his  hands, 
and  said  some  little  word  to  Esther,  who  was  still 
sitting  on  her  low  seat.  She  was  hurt  and  annoyed 
by  his  strange  constraint  and  distance  of  manner. 
She  answered  coldly,  and  got  up  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, and  walked  away  to  where  Lady  Maiy  was 
standing  cutting  bread-and-butter  for  the  children. 
"Decidedly,"  thought  the  elder  lady,  "things  are  going 
wrong.  I  will  ask  Geoffry  to-night  what  he  thinks 
of  my  widow."  "I  am  a  fool  for  my  pains,"  Geoffry 
thought,  standing  by  the  fire,  "and  she  is  only  a 
hard-hearted  flirt  after  all." 

He  was  sulky  and  out  of  temper  all  the  way 
back.  In  vain  did  Olga  ransack  her  brain,  and  pro- 
duce all  her  choicest  platitudes  for  his  entertain- 
ment. In  vain  Penton  recalled  his  genteelest  re- 
miniscences. Smith  answered  civilly,  it  is  true,  but 
briefly  and  constrainedly.     He  was   a  fool  to  have 
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come,  to  have  fancied  that  such  devotion  as  his 
could  be  appreciated  or  understood  by  a  woman 
who  had  shown  herself  once  already  faithless,  fickle, 
unworthy.  Smith  forgot,  in  his  odd  humility  and 
mistrust  of  himself,  that  he,  too,  had  held  back, 
made  no  advance,  kept  aloof,  and  waited  to  be 
summoned. 

Geoffry  had  the  good  habit  of  rising  early,  and 
setting  out  for  long  walks  across  the  hills  before  the 
great  heat  came  to  scorch  up  all  activity.  The 
water  seemed  to  sparkle  more  brightly  than  later  in 
the  day.  Ths  flowers  glistened  with  fresh  dew. 
Opal  morning  lights,  with  refractions  of  loveliest 
colour,  painted  the  hills  and  brooks,  the  water-plants, 
the  fields  where  the  women  were  working  already, 
and  the  slippery  mountain-sides  where  the  pine-trees 
grew,  and  the  flocks  and  goats  with  their  tinkling 
bells  were  grazing.  It  was  a  charming  medley  of 
pastoral  sights  and  scent  and  fresh  air:  shadows 
trembling  and  quivering,  birds  fluttering  among 
green,  the  clear-cut  ridges  of  the  hills,  the  waters 
bubbling  among  reeds  and  creeping  plants  and 
hanging  ferns,  among  which  beautiful  dragon-flies 
were  darting.  Smith  had  been  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Bedat,  and  was  coming  down  into  civilized  life  again, 
when  he  stopped  for  an  instant  to  look  at  the 
bubbling  brook  which  was    rushing  along   its  self- 
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made  ravine,  some  four  or  five  feet  below  the  wind- 
ing path;  a  field  lay  beyond  it,  and  farther  still, 
skirting  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  pretty  lime-tree  walk 
which  leads  to  the  baths  in  the  mountain.  Smith, 
who  had  been  thinking  matters  over  as  he  stumbled 
down  the  steep  pathway,  and  settling  that  it  was 
too  late — she  did  not  care  for  him — he  had  ceased 
caring  for  her — best  go,  and  leave  things  as  they 
were — suddenly  came  upon  a  group  which  touched 
and  interested  him,  and  made  him  wonder  whether, 
after  all,  prudence  and  good  sense  were  always  the 
wisest  and  the  most  prudent  of  things.  In  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  some  thousand  years  ago,  a  great  rock 
had  rolled  down  from  the  heights  above,  and  sunk 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream ,  with  the  water  rushing 
and  bubbling  all  round  it,  and  the  water-lilies  float- 
ing among  the  ripples.  .  .  .  Perched  on  the  rock, 
like  the  naiad  of  the  stream,  was  Esther,  with  Jacky 
and  Prissa  clinging  close  to  her,  and  sticking  long 
reeds  and  water-leaves  into  her  hair.  The  riverkin 
rushed  away,  twisting  and  twirling  and  disappearing 
into  green.  The  leaves  and  water-plants  swayed 
with  the  ripples,  the  children  wriggled  on  their 
narrow  perch,  while  Estlier,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand,  and  a  great  green  umbrella,  looked  bright 
and  kind,  and  happy. 

"Cousin  Jeff,  cousin  Jeff!"   cried  little  Jack,   in 
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imitation  of  the  little  Smiths,  "come  into  the  steamer, 
there's  lots  of  room." 

"How  d'ye  do?"  said  his  mother,  still  laughing. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Undine?"  said  Smith, 
brightening  and  coming  to  the  water's  edge. 

As  Smith  walked  back  to  his  breakfast,  he  thought 
to  himself — "If  she  would  but  give  me  one  little 
sign  that  she  liked  me,  I  think — I  think  I  could  not 
help  speaking." 

And  Lady  Mary,  who  had  her  little  talk  out  with 
her  cousin  after  breakfast,  discovered,  to  her  great 
surprise,  that  what  she  had  thought  of  as  a  vague 
possibility  some  day,  very  far  off,  was  not  impossible, 
and  might  be  near  at  hand  after  all.  She  did  not 
say  much  to  Smith,  and  he  did  not  guess  how  much 
she  knew  of  all  that  was  passing  in  his  mind.  "He 
will  go  away,  he  will  never  come  forward  unless 
Esther  meets  him  half-way,"  the  elder  lady  thought 
to  herself,  as  he  left  the  room;  and  she  longed  to 
speak  to  Esther,  but  she  could  not  summon  courage, 
though  opportunity  was  not  wanting. 

They  were  all  standing  in  the  balcony  of  the 
chalet  that  very  afternoon,  watching  the  people  go 
by:  but  first  one  child  went  away,  then  another,  and 
at  last  Lady  Mary  and  Esther  were  left  alone.  "Look 
aX  that  team  of  oxen  dragging  the  great  trunks  of 
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the  trees,"   said  Lady  Mary;  "how  picturesque  the 
peasant  people  are  in  their  mountain  dress!" 

"The  men  look  so  well  in  their  herets"  Esther 
said;  "that  is  a  fine-looking  young  fellow  who  is 
leading  the  cart.  There  is  Mr.  Smith  crossing  the 
street — he  would  look  very  well  in  a  biret,  with  his 
long  red  beard." 

"Certainly  he  would,"  said  Lady  Mary;  and  then 
she  suddenly  added,  "Esther,  would  you  do  me  a 
favour?  You  have  been  talking  of  going  to  the  fair 
at  Tarbes  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  stay  at 
home  with  my  husband  and  Lucy.  Would  you  bring 
Geoffry  a  hiret,  and  give  it  to  him,  and  make  him 
wear  it?    I  know  you  will  if  I  ask  you." 

"A  red,  or  a  blue  one?"  said  Esther,  smiling. 

"The  nicest  you  can  get,"  said  Lady  Mary. 
"Thank  you  very  much  indeed." 

Lady  Kidderminster,  who  must  have  employed 
her  time  well  while  she  was  in  the  Pyrenees,  "had 
been  very  much  struck  by  Tarbes,"  Mr.  Penton 
declared.  "It  is  pleasantly  situated,"  Murray  says, 
"on  the  clear  Adour,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain 
in  full  view  of  the  Pyrenees.  Public  walks  contribute 
to  the  public  health  and  recreation.  The  market- 
people,  in  their  various  costumes,  are  worth  seeing." 

Geoffry  Smith   received  a  short  note   from  Mrs. 
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Penton  two  mornings  after  the  Grippe  expedition.  It 
ran  as  follows: — 

"Dear  Mr.  Smith, — Mr.  Penton  is  planning  an 
excursion  to  Tarbes  to-day.  We  start  at  two,  so  that 
we  may  not  miss  our  lunch,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  trust 
to  chance  for  it,  and  we  should  be  much  pleased 
for  you  to  join  us  after,  but  in  case  of  rain  we 
should  give  it  up.  Unfortunately,  there  appears  no 
chance  of  anything  so  refreshing. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"MiRA  Penton." 

To  which  Smith,  who  was  rather  bewildered,  briefly 
answered  that  he  should  be  delighted  to  join  them 
at  the  station  at  two.  The  station  was  all  alive  with 
countryfolks,  in  their  quaint  pretty  dresses,  berets, 
red  caps  and  blue  brown  hoods,  and  snooded  gay- 
coloured  kerchiefs,  and  red  cloaks  like  ladies'  opera- 
cloaks.  The  faces  underneath  all  these  bright 
trappings  were  sad  enough,  with  brown  wistful  eyes, 
and  pinched  worn  cheeks.  Ruskin  has  written  of 
mountain  gloom  and  mountain  glory,  and  in  truth 
the  dwellers  among  the  hills  seem  to  us,  who  live 
upon  the  plain,  sad  and  somewhat  oppressed. 

Smith  looked  here  and  there  for  his  party,  and 
discovered,  rather  to  his  dismay,  only  Olga,  her  sister 
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and  her  brother-in-law,  sitting  on  a  bench  together. 
Then  Esther  had  not  come  after  all?  He  felt  in- 
clined to  escape  and  go  back  to  the  town,  but  Olga 
caught  sight  of  him,  and  graciously  beckoned. 

"Mrs.  Halbert  is  not  coming,  I  am  afraid?"  said 
Smith,  shaking  hands. 

"Esther,  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs.  Penton.  "She 
was  here  a  minute  ago.  Jacky  took  her  to  look  at 
a  pig. — Was  it  a  pig  or  a  goat,  Olga?  I  didn't 
notice." 

Mrs.  Penton's  naive  remarks  gave  Smith  a  little 
trouble  sometimes,  and  he  could  not  always  suppress 
a  faint  amusement.  Fortunately  Esther  came  up  at 
this  moment,  and  he  could  smile  without  giving 
offence. 

Esther  at  one  time  had  not  meant  to  come,  but 
she  could  not  resist  the  children's  entreaties,  or  trust 
them  to  the  Pentons  alone.  She  was  weary  and 
dispirited;  she  had  passed  a  wakeful,  feverish  night. 
How  or  when  or  where  it  began,  she  did  not  know, 
but  she  was  conscious  now  that  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  she  had  looked  to  meet  Geofifry  again  some 
day,  and  hoped  and  believed  that  he  would  be  un- 
changed. But  she  now  saw  that  it  was  not  so — he 
liked  her  only  as  he  liked  other  people,  with  that 
kindly  heart  of  his — no  tliought  of  what  had  been, 
occurred  to  him.     He  might  be  a  friend,  a  pleasant 
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acquaintance,  but  the  friend  of  old,  never,  never 
again.  How  foolish  she  had  been,  how  unwomanly, 
how  forward.  Even  at  seven-and-twenty  Esther  could 
blush  like  a  girl  to  think  how  she  had  thought  of 
Geoffry.  She  whose  heart  should  be  her  children's 
only;  she  who  had  rejected  his  affection  when  it 
might  have  been  hers;  she  who  had  been  faithless 
and  selfish  and  remorseful  so  long — she  was  glad 
almost  to  suffer  now,  in  her  self-anger  and  vexation. 
In  future  she  thought  she  would  try  to  be  brave  and 
more  simple;  she  would  love  her  darlings  and  live 
for  them  only;  and  perhaps  some  day  it  might  be  in 
her  power  to  do  something  for  him — to  do  him 
some  service — and  when  they  were  very  old  people 
she  might  tell  him  one  day  how  truly  she  had  been 
his  friend  all  her  life. 

The  sun  was  blazing  and  burning  up  everything. 
The  train  stopped  at  a  bridge,  and  they  all  got 
down  from  their  carriages,  and  set  off  walking  to- 
wards the  market.  Squeak,  chatter,  jingle  of  bells, 
screaming  of  babies,  pigs  and  pigs  and  pigs;  pretty 
grey  oxen,  with  carts  yoked  to  their  horns,  priests,  a 
crowd  assembled  round  an  old  woman  with  a  sort 
of  tripod,  upon  which  you  placed  your  foot  for  her 
to  blacken  and  smarten  your  shoes;  mantillas,  green 
and  red  umbrellas,  rows  of  patient-looking  women, 
with  sad  eyes,   holding  their  wares  in  their  hands, 
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scraggy  fowls,  small  little  pears,  a  cabbage,  perhaps 
brought  from  over  the  mountain,  a  few  potatoes  in 
a  shabby  basket; — the  scarcity  and  barrenness  struck 
Smith  very  sadly.  Esther  was  quite  affected;  she 
was  emptying  her  purse  and  putting  little  pieces 
right  and  left  into  the  small  thin  hands  of  the 
children.  They  passed  one  stall  where  a  more  pros- 
perous-looking couple — commer^ants  from  Toulouse 
— were  disposing  of  piles  of  blue  and  red  Pyrenean 
caps.  Esther  stopped  and  called  Jack  to  her,  and 
tried  a  small  red  beret  on  his  dark  curly  head,  and 
kissed  her  little  son  as  she  did  so.  She  had  not 
seen  Smith,  who  was  close  behind  her  with  Olga, 
and  who  smiled  as  he  watched  her  performance. 
Miss  Halbert,  soon  after  leaving  the  railway-carriage, 
had  complained  of  fatigue,  and  taken  poor  GeofTry 
firmly  but  gently  by  the  arm,  with  a  grasp  that  it 
was  impossible  to  elude.  Esther  scarcely  noticed 
them :  she  walked  on  with  her  children  as  usual,  and 
her  motherly  heart  was  melting  over  the  little  wan 
babies,  whose  own  mothers  found  it  so  hard  a 
struggle  to  support  them.  They  were  lying  in  the 
vegetable-baskets  on  the  ground,  or  slung  on  to  their 
mothers'  backs,  and  staring  with  their  dark  round 
eyes.  Some  of  the  most  flourishing  among  them 
had  little  smart  caps,  with  artificial  flowers,  tied 
under  their  chins.     After  buying  Jack's  Uret^  Mrs, 
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Halbert  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  then  making  up  her 
mind  she  asked  for  another  somewhat  larger,  which 
she  paid  for,  and  she  turned  to  Smith  with  one  of 
her  old  bright  looks  and  gave  it  him,  saying, — 

"I  think  you  would  look  very  well  in  a  heret, 
Mr.  Smith — don't  you  like  a  blue  one  best?" 

Smith  Avore  his  beret  all  day;  but  Olga  the  in- 
evitable held  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go.  Esther 
thought  it  a  little  hard,  only  she  was  determined  not 
to  think  about  it.  They  wandered  for  hours  through 
the  bare  burning  streets.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
shade:  the  brooks  sparkled,  bright  blazing  flowers 
grew  in  gardens,  the  houses  were  close  shuttered, 
scarcely  any  one  was  to  be  seen;  little  bright- 
plumaged  birds  came  and  drank  at  the  streams,  and 
flew  away  stirring  the  dust.  The  children  got  tired 
and  cross,  and  weary;  the  elders'  spirits  sank.  Some 
one,  standing  at  a  doorway,  told  them  of  a  park, 
which  sounded  shady  and  refreshing,  and  where 
they  thought  they  would  wait  for  their  train.  The 
road  lay  along  a  white  lane  with  a  white  wall  on 
either  side,  and  dusty  poplars  planted  at  regular 
intervals.  Esther  tried  to  cheer  the  children,  and  to 
tell  them  stories  as  well  as  she  could  in  the  clouds 
of  dust.  Mrs.  Penton  clung  to  her  husband,  Olga 
hung  heavily  upon  Geoffry's  aching  arm.  .  .  .  They 
reached  the  gates  of  the  park  at  last.     It  was  an 
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Utter  desolation  enclosed  behind  iron  railings — so  it 
seemed,  at  least,  to  the  poor  mother:  ragged  shrubs, 
burning  sun,  weeds  and  rank  grass  growing  along 
the  neglected  gravel  walks.  There  was  a  great  white 
museum  or  observatory  in  the  middle  to  which  all 
these  gravel  paths  converged;  and  there  was — yes, 
at  last!  there  was  a  gloomy-looking  clump  of  laurel 
and  fir  trees,  where  she  thought  she  might  perhaps 
find  some  shade  for  Jack  and  for  Prissa.  As  she 
reached  the  place,  it  was  all  she  could  do  not  to 
burst  out  crying,  she  was  so  tired,  so  troubled,  and 
every  minute  the  dull  aching  at  her  heart  seemed  to 
grow  worse  and  worse.  Poor  Esther!  The  others 
came  up  and  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like  to  see 
the  view  from  the  observatory;  but  she  shook  her 
head,  and  said  she  was  tired,  and  should  stay  where 
she  was  with  Prissa,  and  they  all  went  away  and 
left  her.  One  French  lady  went  by  in  her  slippers, 
with  a  faded  Indian  scarf  and  an  old  Leghorn  hat, 
discoursing  as  she  went  to  some  neglected-looking 
children, — 

"Savez-vous,  ma  fille,  que  vous  faites  des 
grimaces;  ce  n'est  pas  joli,  mon  enfant,  il  faut  vous 
surveiller,  mon  Heline.  Les  grimaces  ne  se  font 
pas  dans  la  bonne  societe.  .  .  .  Le  pare  est  vaste," 
she  continued,  changing  the  subject;  her  voice 
dwindled  away  into  the  arid,  burning  distance,  and 
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the  desolation  seemed  greater  than  ever.  ...  It 
seemed  to  Esther  as  if  hours  and  hours  had  passed 
since  the  others  had  left  her.  .  . .  Prissa  was  languidly 
listening  to  the  story  poor  Esther  was  still  trying 
to  tell. 

"Why  don't  you  make  it  more  funny,  mamma? 
You  say  the  same  things  over  and  over.  I  don't  like 
this  story  at  all,"  said  Prissa. 

"I  have  some  good  news  for  you,"  said  Smith, 
cheerfully,  appearing  from  behind  the  laurels.  "Mrs. 
Halbert,  we  have  only  just  time  to  catch  the  train. 
Come,  Jack,  Pm  going  to  be  your  horse;  get  up  on 
my  back,"  and  Geoffiry  set  off  running  with  the 
delighted  Jack,  just  as  Olga  appeared  in  search  of 
him. 

Esther  and  Prissa  set  off  running  too,  and  the 
Pentons  followed  as  best  they  could. 

The  little  station  was  again  all  alive  and  crowded 
by  peasants  and  countrywomen,  Spanish  bandits  with 
their  packs,  three  English  tourists  in  knickerbockers. 
Smith  met  them  with  Jack  capering  at  his  side,  and 
swinging  by  his  new  friend's  hand, — 

"I  have  taken  the  tickets,"  he  said.  "Thank 
goodness,  we  have  done  with  Tarbes.  What  a  hor- 
rible hole  it  is." 

"I  am  surprised,"  Penton  remarked,  "that  Lady 
Kidderminster  should  have  had  such  a  high  opinion 
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of  this — a — position.  She  particularly  mentioned  an 
amphitheatre  of  which  I  can  gain  no  information." 

"Oh,  dear!  we  shall  never  get  in  in  time  for  the 
table-d'hote,"  fointly  gasped  Mrs.  Penton,  sinking 
into  a  seat,  "and  the  dinner  will  be  over." 

The  benches  were  full,  and  they  were  all  obliged 
to  disperse  here  and  there  as  they  could  find  places. 
Esther  perched  herself  upon  a  packing-case  once 
more,  with  little  Prissa  half  asleep  on  her  knee. 
What  a  dreary  day  she  had  spent — she  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief  to  think  it  was  over. 

"Have  you  room  here  for  Jack?"  said  Geofifry, 
coming  up.     "He  won't  own  he  is  tired " 

"Come,  my  son,"  said  Esther,  putting  her  arm 
round  the  boy,  and  pulling  him  up  beside  her. 
"You  have  been  very  good  to  Jack,  Mr.  Smith,"  she 
said,  with  an  upward  look  of  her  clear  eyes. 

Smith  looked  at  her. 

"It  seems  very  strange,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
emotion,  "to  meet  you  again  like  this.  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  we  are  indeed  you  and  me,  or  quite 
different  people." 

"I  thought,"  said  Esther,  "you  had  forgotten  that 
we  had  ever  been  friends,  Mr.  Smith." 

"I  thought  you  had  forgotten  it,"  said  Smith, 
very  crossly.     There   was  a  jar  in  his  voice — there 
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was  a  mist  before  her  eyes.  She  was  tired,  vexed, 
overdone.     Poor  Esther  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

"My  dear,  my  dear,  don't  cry,"  said  Smith. 
"What  can  I  say  to  beg  your  pardon?  you  should 
have  known  me  better — you  .  .  ." 

"I  cannot  understand  about  that  amphitheatre," 
said  Mr.  Penton,  coming  up.  "Murray,  you  see, 
does  not  allude  to  it." 

"Why  don't  you  go  and  ask  the  man  at  the 
ticket-office?"  said  Smith  authoritatively,  and  Penton, 
rather  bewildered,  obeyed. 

"I  was  a  little  afraid  of  you,"  said  Smith,  "when 
I  first  saw  you.  I  tried  to  keep  away,  but  I  could 
not  help  myself  and  came.  I  should  have  gone  to 
the  end  of  the  world  if  you  had  been  there.  I 
have  never  changed — never  forgotten.  I  love  you 
as  I  have  always  loved  you.  Dear  Esther,  say 
something  to  me;  put  me  out  of  this  horrible 
suspense " 

"WTiat  a  fearful  crowd;  how  it  does  crush  one," 
said  Mrs.  Penton,  suddenly  appearing.  "Can  you 
tell  me  where  Charles  has  hidden  himself?  He  put 
my  eau-de-Cologne  in  his  pocket,  and  really  in  this 
crowd  .  .  .  ." 

Esther  could  not  answer.  She  was  bending 
over  Prissa,  and  trying  to  hide  her  tears.  Smith 
politely  pointed  out  the  ticket-office  to  Mrs.  Penton, 
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and  then,  with  great  gravity,  turned  his  back  upon 
the  lady,  and  took  Esther's  hand,  and  said  with  his 
kind  voice,  "Dear  Esther,  once  you  used  not  to  be 
afraid  of  teUing  me  what  you  thought.  Won't  you 
speak  to  me  now?  Indeed  I  am  the  same  as  I  was 
then." 

"And  I  am  not  the  same?"  said  Esther,  smihng, 
with  her  sweet  face  still  wet  with  tears;  and  with  a 
tender  Esther-like  impulse  she  took  her  children's 
two  little  hands  and  put  them  into  Geoffry's  broad 
palm. 

Geoffry  understood  her,  though  he  did  not  know 
all  she  meant.  The  Pentons  joined  them  again,  and 
the  train  came  up,  and  the  others  wearily  sank  into 
their  places,  but  Mrs.  Halbert's  fatigue  was  gone. 
All  the  way  back  neither  Smith  nor  Esther  spoke 
one  word  to  each  other.  The  sun  was  setting:  all 
the  land  was  streaming  with  light;  the  stars  were 
beginning  to  shine  behind  the  hills  when  they  got 
back  to  Bigorre. 

"Shall  you  be  too  tired  to  come  for  a  Walk  after 
dinner?"  said  Smith,  as  he  left  Esther  at  the  door 
of  the  inn;  and  in  the  evening  he  came  for  her; 
and,  though  Olga  looked  puzzled  and  not  over- 
pleased,  Esther  put  on  her  hat,  and  said, — 

"I  am  ready,  Mr.  Smith."  And  they  went  out 
together  without  any  explanation. 
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They  went  up  the  pretty  Hme-tree  walk  which 
leads  to  the  baths  of  the  Salut.  People  were  sitting 
in  the  dark  on  the  benches  talking  in  low  evening 
whispers.  Priests  were  taking  their  recreation,  and 
pacing  up  and  down  in  groups.  From  the  valley 
below  came  an  occasional  tinkle  of  goats'  bells,  a 
fresh  smell  of  wild  thyme,  a  quizzing  of  crickets. 
The  wain  was  moving  over  the  hillside,  the  lights 
twinkled  from  the  houses  in  the  town;  and  Smith 
and  Esther  talked  and  talked,  counting  over  the 
fears,  the  doubts,  and  the  perplexities  of  the  last 
few  days.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Esther  felt  a 
comfort  and  security  which  had  never  been  hers  be- 
fore,— not  even  in  the  first  early  days  of  her  mar- 
riage; not  since  the  time  when  she  bade  Smith  fare- 
well on  the  Pincio.  It  seemed  to  her  now  as  if  all 
care  for  the  future,  all  bewilderment  and  uncer- 
tainty, were  over.  It  was  all  real  to  her, — vivid, 
ovei-whelming.  Here  was  the  faithful  friend  once 
more  ready  to  do  battle  for  her  with  the  difficulties 
of  life:  ready  to  shield,  and  to  serve,  and  encourage 
to  decide, — to  tell  her  what  was  right;  and  poor 
Esther  had  long  felt  that  to  her  decision  was  like  a 
great  pain  and  impossibility.  But  here  was  Smith 
to  advise,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  troubles  and 
difficulties  became  like  strong  places  now  that  he 
was  there.    His  manner  of  looking  at  life  was  unlike 
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that  of  the  people  among  whom  she  had  been  liv- 
ing: he  seemed  to  see  things  from  a  different  level, 
and  yet  she  felt  as  if  he  only  saw  clearly,  and  that 
everything  he  said  was  right  and  true.  Some  people, 
as  I  have  said,  seem  by  intuition  to  see  only  truth 
and  right;  others  must  needs  work  out  their  faith 
by  failing  and  sorrow.  They  realize  truth  by  the 
pain  of  what  is  false,  honour  through  dishonour, 
right  by  -svrongs  repented  of  with  bitter  pangs.  And 
Esther  had  long  felt  that  this  was  her  fate.  She 
did  not  realize  all  that  she  understood  later, — only 
she  felt  it  somehow;  she  drifted  into  a  peaceful 
calm;  she  seemed  suddenly  and  unawares  to  be 
gliding  through  still  waters  after  the  tempest,  and  a 
thankful  song  of  praise  went  up  from  her  heart. 

When  she  awoke  in  the  morning  she  knew  that 
he  was  near  at  hand;  she  heard  his  kind  voice,  and 
the  children's  prattle  down  in  the  courtyard  below. 
Later  in  the  day  he  would  come  up  to  see  her,  and 
they  talked  over  old  days,  and  the  new  days  seemed 
to  shine  with  a  sudden  gleam  now  that  he  had 
come  into  them;  the  dull  hours  went  more  swiftly, 
the  sky  seemed  brighter;  evening  came  full  of  sweet 
tones,  mysterious  lights,  and  peace  and  perfume; 
people  passing  by  seemed  strolling,  too,  in  a  golden 
beatitude.  They  too,  Esther  fancied,  surely  must 
feel  the  sweetness  and  depth  of  the  twilight.     The 
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morning  came  with  a  bright  flash,  not  dawning  with 
a  great  weight  of  pain  and  Hstlessness  as  before. 
In  the  hot  blaze  of  the  mid-day  sun  Geoffry  would 
enter  the  shaded  room  where  the  women  were  sitting 
at  work  by  the  window. 

To  Esther  it  was  very  real — to  Geoffiy  it  was 
still  like  a  memory  of  old  times,  to  be  sitting  with 
Esther  at  an  open  window,  with  the  shadows  of  the 
orange-trees  lying  on  the  floor  where  the  shade  of 
the  awning  did  not  reach.  Jack  liked  playing  with 
the  shadows,  putting  his  little  leg  out  into  the  sun- 
shine, and  pulling  it  back,  to  try  and  cheat  the 
light  and  carry  some  away;  but  Prissa  (her  grown- 
up name  was  to  be  Priscilla)  liked  best  sitting  quietly 
on  her  mother's  knee,  and,  as  it  were,  staring  at  the 
stories  she  told  her  with  great  round  eyes.  The 
story  broke  off  abruptly  when  Smith  came  in,  and 
another  tale  began.  It  seemed  like  a  dream  to 
Geoffry  to  find  himself  sitting  there,  with  Esther,  at 
an  open  window,  with  the  sounds  and  the  sunshine 
without,  sounds  of  horses  at  the  water,  of  the  water 
rushing,  of  voices  calling  to  each  other,  of  sudden 
bursts  of  bells  from  the  steeples  of  Bagn^res  de 
Bigorre.  It  was  as  if  all  the  years  were  not,  and 
he  was  his  old  self  again.  Can  you  fancy  what  it 
was  to  him  after  his  long  waiting,  long  resignation, 
long  hopelessness,  to  find  himself  with  his  heart's 
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desire  there  before  him  and  within  his  grasp?  Can 
you  wonder  that  for  a  Httle  while  he  almost  doubted 
his  own  happiness,  and  lived  on  in  the  past  instead 
of  the  present.  Death,  indifference,  distance,  other 
men  and  women,  years,  forgetfulness ,  chance,  and 
human  frailty,  had  all  come  between  them  and 
divided  them,  and  now,  all  these  things  surmounted, 
like  a  miracle  these  two  seemed  to  be  brought  to- 
gether again,  only  divided  by  a  remembrance. 

Some  things  are  so  familiar,  so  natural,  that 
Avhile  they  last  they  seem  almost  eternal,  and  as  if 
they  had  been  and  would  be  for  ever.  They  suit 
us,  and  harmonize  and  form  part  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  nature,  and  so  far  in  truth  they  are  eternal 
if  we  ourselves  are  eternal,  with  our  wondering  and 
hopes  and  faithful  love. 
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"  Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe." 

We  were  all  upon  the  terrace  one  morning,  in 
front  of  the  old  chateau.  The  dejeuner  was  just 
over,  the  sunshine  had  not  reached  us  yet,  and  we 
were  sitting  under  the  old  grey  towers,  watching  a 
river,  and  some  wooded  slopes,  all  changing  in  the 
morning  light.  This  September  sunshine  had  turned 
the  whole  country  to  gold  and  lovely  red  and  russet. 
The  rising  grounds  upon  which  the  old  towers  stand, 
the  valley,  the  far-away  hills,  were  painted  and 
chequered  and  shaded  with  bright  crisp  autumnal 
colour.  The  trees  were  Hke  the  trees  in  Aladdin's 
gardens,  with  gold  pieces  and  jewels  hanging  from 
the  branches,  or  sparkling  in  the  brown  turf. 

The  morning  seemed  to  come  to  us  across  fields 
and  villages,  over  the  river  which  went  shining  and 
wending  away  beyond  the  arches  of  the  bridge  at 
Meulan  into  that  dim  and  unknown  country  which 
seems  to  bound  all  that  is  most  beautiful.  M.  de 
V.  had  lighted  his  cigar,  the  ladies  were  working, 
the  gentlemen  were  making  their  plans  for  the  day, 
and  the  turkey-cocks  came  ambling  down  the  hill, 
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to  be  fed  by  little  Mary.  '^Tiens,  voila  ia  St.  Cdmc.^' 
said  she,  giving  one  of  them  a  big  piece  of  bread, 
with  which  it  instantly  scrambled  off  "in  a  fluster, 
shaking  all  its  red  bags  and  tassels  as  it  went.  Wini- 
fred asked  what  was  a  "St.  Come."  Madame  de  V. 
smiled,  and  said  it  was  something  that  she  must  see. 
It  was  z/ete  at  Meulan,  beyond  the  bridge  on  the  little 
island  in  the  river,  and  they  called  the  fairings  "St. 
Comes  "  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  the  meantime  the 
kind  host  was  making  arrangements  for  every  one  of 
us  to  be  driven  there  and  back  in  various  open  car- 
riages, which  were  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  each  of  us  wished  to  go  and  to 
return.  Some  begged  to  go  twice,  others,  less  en- 
thusiastic, said  once  would  content  them. 

St.  Come  was  a  martyr:  it  is  his  memory  which 
is  held  sacred,  and  to  which  all  these  small  altars 
are  erected,  with  their  offerings  of  ginger-bread, 
sugar-stick  toys  and  crockery,  bobbins,  cotton  laces, 
and  nightcaps.  Popguns  are  fired  off,  a  dentist  with 
a  drum  comes  all  the  way  from  Paris,  the  celebrated 
two-headed  child  arrives  in  its  bottle  of  spirits-of- 
wine,  pleasures  succeed  one  another,  and  all  this 
cheerful  clatter,  all  the  little  flags,  all  the  games 
and  lotteries,  which  are  going  on,  are  to  do  the  saint 
honour.  He  was,  while  in  the  flesh,  a  wise  Arabian 
physician,  who  seems  to  have  given  his  advice  gratis, 
and  to  have  practised  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
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St.  Damien.  They  were  afterwards  both  martyred 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  the 
27th  of  September  ever  since  has  been  consecrated 
to  the  memoiy  of  the  good  St.  Come,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Meulan  and  its  surrounding  villages 
have  elected  themselves  his  especial  votaries. 

All  the  carts  from  all  the  neighbourhood  seemed 
to  be  jogging  along  the  white  dusty  road  which 
leads  from  V.,  with  its  white  walls  and  vines  and 
trellises,  and  glimpses  of  the  river,  to  Meulan.  The 
country  carts  were  heaped  up  with  delightful  primi- 
tive-looking people,  with  kind  smiling  faces,  and  caps 
and  satin-bows,  and  bran-new  blouses.  In  one  jolt- 
ing conveyance  I  noticed  seven  happy-looking  girls, 
packed  closely  away,  all  in  smart  white  caps,  with 
satin  ribbons,  and  loops  and  ruffles  quite  crisp  and 
standing  on  end.  They  jogged  on  laughing,  while 
the  young  men  of  the  party  walked  along  the  road 
by  their  side.  Other  vehicles  there  were,  with  nice 
nutcracker  old  women  in  the  old-fashioned  cap,  and 
red  cotton  dress  of  the  last  century.  They  looked 
like  the  figures  out  of  Noah's  arks,  like  chimney 
ornaments,  or  water-colour  sketches,  or  descriptions 
in  books  of  travels.  They  danced  fat  white  doll- 
babies;  they  held  little  girls  upon  their  knees,  tied 
up  into  pinafores,  and  with  funny  frill  caps  fitting  close 
to  their  round  little  bullet  heads.  There  were  expectant 
little  boys  in  pinafores  too,  and  old  fellows  in  snuff- 
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brown  coats  and  wonderful  waistcoats,  with  patterns 
like  maps  and  leopard-skins.  There  were  also  donkeys, 
with  tall  wooden  erections  up^on  their  backs,  contain- 
ing their  mistresses,  whose  feet  dangled  into  baskets. 

AH  the  people  along  the  road  came  to  their 
doors  to  see  us  go  by,  and  presently  we  drove  into 
the  old-fashioned  market-place,  with  the  bridge 
spanning  the  river,  and  with  the  great  town-hall, 
whose  spire  dominates  the  town,  and  strikes  the 
hours.  It  was  an  abbey  once,  and  stands  on  the 
hill:  the  town  clusters  round  it:  the  narrow  streets 
climb  the  hillside,  and  wind  corners  and  disappear. 
The  river  flows  down  below  betAveen  glittering 
banks.  Broad  white  roads  lead  to  Vaux,  to  Poissy, 
and  along  them  the  carts  come  rolling  through  the  dust. 

We  already  begin  to  hear  the  distant  booming  of 
the  fair,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  screaming  of  a 
thousand  pigs.  If  the  old  men  had  put  one  in  mind 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  and  Shem  and  Ham  (or  Cham 
as  he  is  called  in  France),  it  would  seem  as  if  all 
these  animals  had  been  emptied  out  of  a  gigantic 
Noah's  ark  into  the  market-place.  They  are  lying 
about,  on  their  backs,  on  their  heads,  on  their  fat 
sides,  grunting,  squalling,  squeaking  in  the  most  dis- 
tracting manner:  whereas  the  little  donkeys  are  quiet 
and  well-behaved,  and  stand  in  rows  under  the  ca- 
thedral walls,  waiting  to  be  bought.  There  is  such 
a  noise  and  chatter  and  confusion  that  one  scarcely 
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knows  at  last  which  are  pigs  and  which  are  old  wo- 
men; for  they  are  all  talking  together,  remonstrating 
violently,  and  tumbling  about  over  one  another  in 
the  straw.  The  little  children  stand  at  safe  distances 
absorbed  in  the  bargains  which  are  going  on.  The 
poor  little  pigs  are  poked  and  pinched,  and  caught 
up  by  the  leg  and  the  ear,  and  flung  anywhere  and 
anyhow.  They  are  small  and  lively,  not  horrible 
contemplative  obesities  like  those  one  sees  in  Eng- 
land. Of  all  the  interesting  animals  I  remarked  on 
this  occasion,  I  will  only  particularize  one  little  tor- 
toiseshell  pig  with  brown  and  red  spots,  for  I  was 
struck  by  the  wistful  glances  a  pretty  peasant- woman 
was  directing  towards  it.  "That  is  the  one  I  should 
have  liked!"  she  said  with  a  sigh  to  a  sympathizing 
friend;  and,  indeed,  who  has  not  a  little  tortoiseshell 
pig  somewhere  or  other  out  of  reach — unattainable? 
If  the  pretty  peasant-woman  were  to  obtain  her  little 
pig,  she  would  pop  it  into  one  of  those  great  earthen- 
ware pots  that  are  being  sold  by  the  bridge — they  are 
something  the  shape  of  the  Roman  amphorae,  very  grace- 
fully designed  and  prettily  ornamented — the  pretty 
peasant-woman  would  then  salt  down  the  object  of  her 
desires,  and  eat  it  up  by  degrees  during  the  winter. 
But  all  this  squeaking  and  moralizing  is  only  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  at  the  opening  of  the  entertain- 
ment. We  hurry  across  the  bridge  to  the  little  is- 
land where  the  fair  is  held:  country  blouses,  babies, 
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amiable  papas  in  white  linen  with  their  families, 
elegant  mammas  in  the  last  Meulan  fashions.  Here 
is  one  street  of  stalls  for  the  sale  of  gingerbread  and 
gimcracks,  with  a  cross-street  for  entertaining  games 
and  shows.  The  great  time  for  the  shoAVS  is  at 
night;  in  the  daytime  we  content  ourselves  with 
munching  gingerbread  and  playing  at  rouge  et  noir. 
The  fortunate  may  win  seven  dozen  of  macaroons 
Stuck  at  equal  distances  upon  dubious  sheets  of  while 
paper,  with  very  little  trouble,  or  exchange  them  for 
elegant  chimney-ornaments,  or  water-colour  sketches  of 
dragoons,  and  ladies,  and  roses.  It  is  a  pretty  sight, 
blue  sky  overhead,  shining  and  twinkling  through 
the  branches  of  the  avenue;  people  singing,  talking, 
and  staring  at  the  gingerbread,  of  which  perhaps  the 
most  delicious  sort  is  called  semelle,  from  its  appetiz- 
ing Ukeness  to  the  sole  of  a  shoe.  The  grand  ladies 
from  the  town  are  walking  up  and  down  between 
the  stalls  gracefully  curtseying  and  dipping  to  each 
other.  One  elegante  affects  a  blue  Scotch  cap,  with  a 
tuft  of  blue  ostrich  feathers;  all  the  ladies  are  neatly 
finished  off  with  beautiful  little  frills,  and  many  of 
them  lean  on  the  arms  of  gaitered  husbands  with 
broad-brimmed  hats,  evidently  prepared  to  initiate 
their  families  into  all  the  amusements  of  the  show. 

The  Celebrated  Two-headed  Child  invites  us 
to  enter  and  examine.  He  is  represented  alive  and 
crowned  with  roses,  and  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
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throng.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  picture  outside, 
for  M.  de  V.,  who  good-naturedly  goes  in  to  recon- 
noitre, assured  us  that  the  sight  is  not  only  revolting, 
but  in  a  bottle.  Next  door,  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
gives  her  interesting  exhibition.  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
is  a  bright-eyed  little  bird,  who  hops  out  of  a  cage, 
and  presents  you  with  the  card  you  selected  at 
hazard  from  her  master's  well-worn  pack.  Her  dis- 
crimination would  be  more  extraordinary  still  if  the 
cards  in  the  pack  were  not  all  kings  of  spades;  but 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  unconscious  of  the  decep- 
tion: she  hops  from  her  little  perch  with  a  clear 
conscience,  neatly  digs  up  the  card  with  her  bill 
and  takes  a  single  grain  of  millet  from  her  keeper's 
hand,  as  a  reward,  before  she  goes  back  into  her 
prison.  She  has  a  rival;  it  is  like  Andersen's  fairy- 
tale of  the  "Princess  and  the  Potsherd."  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel  is  all  very  Avell  in  her  way,  but  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  wonderful  singing-bird  out  of  the 
snuff-box,  who  is  to  be  seen  next  door  for  twenty 
centimes,  together  with  the  port  of  Niagara,  the  sul- 
tan of  Turkey  and  his  favourite  sultana ,  and  Robert 
Houdin  at  home  en  famille.  Here  at  least  is  no 
deception.  The  singing-bird  comes  out  of  its  snuff- 
box and  squeaks  and  wags  its  tail,  and  wrings  its 
own  neck  in  the  most  alarming  fashion.  The  sultan 
of  Turkey  carefully  rolls  his  eyes  with  a  repugnant 
stare,  which   noAv  rests   upon  his  favourite  sultana, 
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HOW  upon  the  alarmed  spectators.  All  the  ladies  of 
the  harem  squat  muslin-legged  upon  cushions  round 
about  him.  The  favourite  fans  herself  spasmodically; 
while  in  the  next  compartment  Robert  Houdin,  in 
majestic  robes  of  black  velvet  and  a  sugar-cone  hat, 
is  playing  thimblerig,  surrounded  by  his  numerous 
family.  One  spectatrix  of  about  six  years  old, 
who  is  not  afraid  of  turkey-cocks,  is  yet  not  quite 
certain  that  she  derives  pleasure  from  the  entertain- 
ment; for,  besides  the  glance  of  the  sultan's  eye,  and 
the  magic  flow  of  Houdin's  mystic  robes,  the  terrific 
waves  of  green  calico  in  the  port  of  Niagara  have  to 
be  encountered.  There  are  but  three,  but  then  they 
appear  to  be  of  enormous  size  and  fury.  A  ship 
rests  upon  the  crest  of  each  one  of  them ,  and  re- 
mains in  that  precarious  position  notwithstanding 
the  stress  of  weather  and  the  imminent  dangers  to 
which  navigation  must  be  exposed  in  that  little- 
known  part  of  the  world. 

The  raging  of  the  storm  had  not  abated  when 
we  left  the  tent.  As  we  escaped,  we  heard  tlie  ex- 
hibitor loudly  calling  upon  the  crowds  outside  to 
seize  the  auspicious  moment,  and  not  to  forego  their 
chance  of  admission.  The  mechanician  has  a  rival 
opposite,  who  exhibits  attractive  sketches  of  all  the 
celebrated  crimes  of  the  last  fifty  years.  To  judge 
from  a  hasty  glance,  murderers  are  invariably  dressed 
in  tights,  top-boots,  velvet  caps,  and  elegantly  float- 
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ing  feathers.  This  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered, 
that  such  persons  may  be  avoided  in  future.  All 
this  time  the  merry-go-rounds  are  twirling  round  and 
round,  and  we  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  dark 
exciting  scenes  of  bloodshed  to  watch  a  little  fat 
baby  sitting  quite  happy  and  alone  in  its  little  flying 
carriage,  a  small  ragged  boy  clinging  to  a  horse, 
and  some  young  amazons,  who  cast  triumphant 
glances  in  our  direction;  the  organ  strikes  up  a 
military  tune,  and  away  they  all  go  flying,  men,  wo- 
men, children,  one  after  another  in  the  race. 

There  is  something  very  cheering  and  inspiriting 
in  all  this.  The  people  are  lively,  but  not  too  loud; 
there  is  more  vivacity,  but  more  gentleness  too,  than 
there  would  be  among  our  people  at  home.  One's 
heart  aches  a  little  as  one  thinks  of  one's  own  fel- 
low-countrymen, patient  and  dull,  and  strong  and 
clumsy,  and  weary,  not  able  to  rest  content  •mih 
light  passing  interests,  with  half-happiness  with 
small  things,  but  hurrying  up  in  wistful  crowds  with 
a  violence  of  effort,  an  earnestness  in  their  amuse- 
ments even,  that  seems  to  cany  them  almost  beyond 
bounds  when  they  are  once  let  free.  One  is  always 
being  told  that  nations  are  like  individuals,  and  we 
all  have  to  learn  in  our  lives  how  to  be  happy  with 
trifles,  how  to  put  away  care  in  the  passing  sunshine 
of  the  moment,  and  to  find  pleasure  even  in  the 
bright  colours  of  a  bubble. 
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If  the  sight  was  pretty  in  the  daytime,  it  was 
prettier  still  at  night.  Madame  de  V.  and  her  hus- 
band M.  de  V,,  Winifred  and  I,  left  the  old  castle 
about  nine  o'clock.  It  was  all  lighted  up,  turret 
windows  and  arched  gateways;  and  from  outside  we 
could  see  the  elders  of  the  party  sitting  in  the  gal- 
lery in  their  quiet  lampshine.  It  was  pleasant  to 
hurry  down  through  the  rustling  woods  and  dark 
avenues,  with  the  crisp  leaves  under  foot,  and  the 
great  stars  blazing  over  the  wide  countr)^  At  the 
foot  of  the  steep  ascent  and  the  avenue  are  great 
iron  gates  where  the  carriage  was  standing.  All 
along  the  road  we  passed  dusky  forms  hastening  in 
one  direction.  The  moon  looked  as  if  it  was  going 
to  fall  into  the  river  and  be  extinguished  with  a 
great  splutter;  the  wain  travelled  over  the  hills,  the 
familiar  triangles  and  figures  blazed  and  hung  in 
the  sky.  When  we  reached  the  island  we  found 
other  illuminations:  bright  little  arcades  of  fire  were 
shining  among  the  dark  trees,  and  reflected  in  the 
water;  and  all  the  little  gambling  booths  were 
lighted  up  in  a  simple  fashion  Avith  candle-ends. 

These  games  of  skill  are  not  very  complicated. 
One  energetic  little  man's  whole  stock-in-trade  was 
an  india-rubber  tube,  a  halfpenny,  and  a  soup-plate. 
The  object  of  the  game  was  to  try  and  knock  the 
tube  and  the  sou  together  out  of  the  soup-plate. 
lie  could  do  it,  because  he  passed  his  life  in  practis- 
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Ing  his  art;  but  none  of  the  bystanders  succeeded 
and  the  professor  always  pocketed  the  halfpenny. 
Another  exciting  game  was  throwing  a  ball  through 
a  round  hole  lighted  up  by  a  candle. 

The  lady  to  whom  the  establishment  belonged 
counted  up  the  failures  and  payments  with  great 
rapidity:  "Un  et  deux  et  quatre  font  onze;  et  trois 
et  deux  font  vingt-deux,  et  six  et  trois,  trente  cinq," 
and  so  on  with  surprising  aplomb  and  inaccuracy. 
Instead  of  scolding  her,  M.  de  V.  good-naturedly 
nodded  his  head  and  said,  "Allez  toujours,  madame, 
ne  vous  genez  pas;"  at  which  madame  herself  be- 
gins to  scold,  and  gets  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
vehement  and  angry.  So  we  leave  her  to  her  arith- 
metic, and  go  on  past  the  little  brawling  shops  where 
customers  are  chaffering — (we  saw  one  priest  buying 
quantities  of  gingerbread) — and  people  with  white 
caps  and  bright  dark  eyes  keeping  watch  over  their 
wares.  Crockery  twinkles,  little  gilt  ornaments  shine 
and  flicker  in  abundance,  lotteries  whizz  and  whirl, 
some  of  the  prizes  are  of  the  most  remarkable  de- 
scription, but  the  trumpet  calls  and  the  rappel  is 
sounded,  and  we  all  hasten  with  the  crowd  to  the 
central  Place,  where  some  one  is  alternately  discours- 
ing and  playing  on  the  drum. 

"Venez,  venez,  messieurs  et  dames,  venez  voir  la 
Jeune  Sauvage,  qui  mange  de  la  viande  toute 
CRUE,"  roars  the  proprietor  of  the  booth.     She  is  a 
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native  of  those  distant  countries  where  the  in- 
habitants nourish  themselves  upon  the  unfortunate 
crews  of  the  vessels  which  are  wrecked  upon  their 
coast.  This  woman  is  in  noways  related  to  the  man 
you  beheld  last  year.  He  was  dangerous  and  was 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Government.  She  can 
only  speak  her  own  language.  Walk  in,  walk  in, 
"et  vous  serez-z  r-r-recompense  de  votre  peine." 

So  we  walk  in,  much  interested  by  the  descrip- 
tion, and  behold  the  appalling  spectacle  of  a  being 
whose  name  appears  to  be  Juana,  gambading  behind 
the  bars  of  a  dark  cage,  grinning  at  us,  and  gnash- 
ing its  teeth.  Its  face  is  painted  of  the  approved 
cannibal  brown;  it  occasionally  shakes  a  great  black 
woolly  wig,  which  fills  us  with  horror. 

"Abawaba!"  Juana  bounds  with  delight  recogniz- 
ing the  melodious  language  of  her  native  isles;  sud- 
denly she  stops,  stares,  with  both  hands  eagerly  out- 
stretched. An  extremely  small  and  dirty-looking 
piece  of  meat  is  now  produced  out  of  the  exhibitor's 
pocket.  He  carefully  cuts  off  a  minute  portion  with 
a  pair  of  scissors.  Juana  glares  at  the  delicious 
morsel,  and  then  suddenly  seizes  it  through  the 
bars,  and  thrusts  it  into  her  mouth.  "Ah,  see  how 
savage  she  is,"  says  the  man  in  the  blouse.  "Nous 
allons  maintenant  lui  preparer  de  la  salade  a  la 
mode  de  son  pays."  Some  black  stuff  is  then  set 
fire  to  with  a  candle,  which  also  goes  into  Juana's 
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mouth.  It  seems  that  in  her  country  the  savages 
instantly  expectorate  their  nourishment;  and  Juana 
accordingly  deposits  hers  in  a  corner  of  the  cage, 
dancing  with  rapture  the  whole  time. 

A  demoiselle  de  vingt-deux  ans  now  comes  for- 
ward. The  "administration,"  as  the  exhibitor  calls 
himself,  selects  M.  de  V.  and  requests  him  to  weigh 
the  little  dwarf,  and  to  observe  that  she  does  not 
exceed  two  feet  in  stature  nor  ten  pounds  avoir- 
dupois in  weight.  He  then  announces  that  the  young 
lady  will  dance  a  little  waltz  satis  musique,  upon 
which  she  instantly  twirls  rapidly  round  two  or  three 
times.  Her  friend  then  begs  to  remark  that  she  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  generosity  of  the  public, 
"n^etant  nullemeiit  payie  par  V administration!'" 

Poor  little  dwarf!  There  was  something  affecting 
in  the  small,  melancholy  company.  The  administra- 
tion looked  very  pale  and  hungry.  Juana's  life  in 
the  cage  must  have  been  somewhat  monotonous.  It 
seemed  a  weary  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  We 
hoped  that  their  daily  bread  was  not  raw  meat  only, 
nor  such  very  uninviting  salad. 

A  great  booth  had  been  erected  next  door.  All 
the  simple  country-folks  had  been  gazing  with  de- 
light at  the  glare  and  the  tinsel  on  the  coats  of  the 
pages  and  actors.  We  went  up  with  the  crowd. 
"Quand  on  est  marie  on  finit  toujours  par  ceder," 
one  man  cried,  appealing  to  us,  when  his  wife  in- 
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sisted  upon  taking  a  place  he  had  objected  to.  A 
melancholy,  well-bred  actor,  in  red  silk,  with  a  quiet 
humourous  manner,  now  came  on  before  the  curtain, 
and  said  things  which  made  the  audience  laugh,  but 
which  it  was  impossible  for  our  stranger  ears  to  fol- 
low. Everything  he  said  was  witty,  M.  de  V.  told 
me;  and  all  he  did  was  well  done.  He  had  a  quiet 
nonchalant  way:  he  put  one  in  mind  of  Marielle,  in 
George  Sand's  charming  Theatre  de  Nohant,  of  Wil- 
helm  Meister  among  the  players.  The  entertain- 
ment turned  out  to  be  tableaux-vivants ,  behind  a 
gauze  curtain,  on  a  revolving  stage.  It  put  one  in 
mind  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  the  sights  that 
Christian  saw.  There  was  the  story  of  Cain  and 
Abel;  there  was  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc;  and  be- 
sides these  there  were  things  which  seemed  so  ter- 
rible to  English  eyes  that  I  cannot  write  of  them  at 
length.  And  yet  it  is  not  so  long  ago  since  miracle- 
l)lays  were  performed.  Every  day  we  look  unmoved 
upon  pictures  and  paintings  of  sacred  subjects;  we 
listen  to  descriptions  and  allusions  which  seem  to 
approach  with  far  less  effort,  with  far  more  familiarity, 
towards  awful  mysteries.  To  me  there  did  not  even 
seem  any  great  want  of  reverence,  though  I  v/as 
frightened  and  taken  by  surprise.  They  had  chosen 
two  of  Rubens'  well-known  pictures  for  imitation; 
there  was  not  a  sound  in  the  crowded  booth  when 
tlic  curtain   drew  up   for  an  instant,   and  then  fell 
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again  almost  immediately.  The  figures  in  this 
miracle-play  were  quite  motionless.  I  have  rarely 
seen  nobler-looking  people  than  the  two  chief  per- 
formers. They  enacted  their  parts  with  perfect 
gravity  and  harmony  of  sentiment.  Both  the  man 
and  the  woman  were  tall,  majestic,  fair-haired,  with 
a  noble  outline  of  form  and  feature,  and  a  simple- 
ness  which  was  really  grand  and  remarkable. 

As  Joan  of  Arc,  this  tall,  straight,  sorrowful-look- 
ing young  woman,  with  all  her  fair  hair  falling  about 
her  shoulders,  and  her  beautiful  up-turned  face, 
seemed  the  very  personification  of  sweetness  and 
valiance  and  misfortune. 

It  is  only  in  Brittany  that  such  noble  types  are 
found,  our  friends  told  us;  but  they  also  added,  that 
though  nothing  could  have  been  better  and  more 
decorous  than  the  performance  of  these  principal 
actors,  yet  before  the  curtain  drew  up,  allusions  were 
made  which  would  have  been  far  better  avoided. 
Baroness  Tautphoeus  has  admirably  described  these 
miracle-plays  in  the  Tyrol,  which  are  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  religious  ceremonies  almost,  and  which 
must  be  less  objectionable  than  these  representations 
so  near  home.  And  yet,  where  no  harm  is  intended, 
where  none  is  understood,  where,  like  children,  the 
troops  of  simple  country-folks  come  pouring  in,  quiet 
their  laughter  in  a  moment,  say  it  is  la  religion,  sit 
silent   and   hushed   for  a  minute,   until   the   curtain 
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falls,  and  then  pour  out  into  the  night,  where  the 
stars  are  shining,  and  the  lamps  flaring,  and  where, 
like  children,  they  begin  to  laugh  and  talk  again  in 
the  sudden  glare  and  glitter — one  cannot  say  how 
far  all  this  is  wrong  or  right.  It  does  not  strike  one 
as  it  would  in  England,  where  feelings  are  more 
complex,  faith  less  simple  and  unreasoning,  and  the 
natures  of  men  more  intricate  and  rough  and 
dangerous  to  deal  with. 

The  ball  was  a  very  pretty  sight.  There  were 
quantities  of  lamps  and  festoons  hanging  round,  a 
great  boarded  dancing-place,  with  an  arched  colon- 
nade outside  it  for  the  spectators  who  walked  about 
upon  the  dried  turf  Then  came  an  inner  row  of 
benches  for  the  chaperons,  who  sat  round  like  real 
ones  at  a  London  ball,  only  they  were  little  old 
peasant-women  in  their  tight  white  caps,  with  their 
little  shawls  pinned  across  their  shoulders,  and  they 
were  holding  other  little  shawls  for  their  daughters 
when  they  should  return  to  them.  The  middle  part 
was  crowded  with  dancers.  The  musicians  were 
scraping  away  from  a  flowery  bower.  It  was  a  pretty, 
pleasant,  funny  sight:  glissades,  galopades,  gambades, 
like  Juana's.  Sometimes  a  good  old  couple  would 
stand  up  and  foot  it  with  great  intrepidity.  One 
little  wiry  brown  old  woman  with  her  husband  in 
his  high-shouldcrcd  coat,  were  hopping  opposite  to 
one  another  like  a  pair  of  lively  old  sparrows.     As 
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the  night  wears  on,  the  excitement  grows:  the  music 
plays  faster  and  more  gaily,  the  steps  increase  in 
rapidity,  and  they  begin  to  skip  and  to  bound,  with 
immense  sprightliness  and  variety.  The  ladies  grin 
reprovingly  at  their  partners,  but  at  their  smiles  the 
gentlemen's  spirits  only  seem  to  leap  like  fire  when 
a  little  water  is  thrown  upon  it.  There  is  one 
delightful  little  man  with  an  immense  tall  partner, 
and  a  very  tall  hat  with  a  curly  rim;  either  of  them 
would  have  seemed  quite  sufficient  to  weigh  him 
down,  but  he  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  His  evolu- 
tions and  revolutions,  his  inflections  and  ascensions, 
and  flights  and  inspirations,  are  something  quite 
wonderful.  Retreats,  advances,  salutations,  clapping 
of  hands — one  does  not  know  which  to  admire  most. 
His  lady  joins  in  with  great  spirit.  Their  vts-d-vis 
try  in  vain  to  surpass  them.  The  gay  reh'ain  of  the 
waltz  echoes,  and  the  dancers  seem  to  sway  with 
the  tune:  the  chaperons  nod  their  heads,  and  look 
on  with  smiling  approbation.  At  last  the  dance 
comes  to  an  end,  the  young  ladies  return  to  their 
mammas,  but  carefully  lift  up  their  dresses  before 
they  sit  down. 

We  see  the  little  man  with  the  tall  hat  walking 
off  with  his  partner  to  treat  her  to  gingerbread  out- 
side; they  seem  conscious  of  a  triumph,  and  some 
of  the  lookers-on  shake  their  heads,  laughing  as  they 
march  past.      One  or  two  ladies  who  have  the  gift 
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of  the  dance  jerk  with  peculiar  adeptness;  but  these 
are  far  less  interesting  and  more  sophisticated  than 
the  simple  peasant-women  delightedly  jumping,  and 
bobbing,  and  flouncing,  or  rolling  like  the  friendly 
teetotums  of  one's  youth.  There  is  scarcely  a  pretty 
face  in  the  whole  room.  They  are  "gentilles,"  that 
is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  them.  Their  hair 
is  smartly  dressed,  parted,  and  twisted  up  tight  and 
spruce.  Most  of  them  have  their  petticoats  neatly 
looped  up  over  tidy  brodequins,  —  quite  different 
from  the  splay,  web-shaped  chaussure  of  the  in- 
habitants of  our  native  isles. 

The  lamps  were  beginning  to  go  out  and  to 
splutter  when  we  came  away,  only  the  stars  seemed 
l)righter  than  ever  in  the  dark  sky,  and  almost  start- 
ing from  their  places.  The  moon  had  not  set,  and 
we  climbed  the  hill  and  came  out  from  the  avenue 
of  lime-trees  and  nut-trees  into  a  great  calm  sea  of 
moonshine  rippling  over  the  old  towers  and  pointed 
roofs.  It  was  late,  and  every  one  was  gone  to  bed. 
Only  one  red  lamp  was  left  burning  for  us  when  we 
returned.  But  until  the  early  morning  I  heard  the 
carts  rolling  homeward  with  their  weaiy,  happy 
burdens,  and  the  distant  voices  chaunting  cheerily 
through  the  silence  of  the  night.  They  rolled 
through  the  darkness  to  their  peaceful  villages  all 
round  in  the  valleys  and  among  the  hills;  and  this 
distant,  odd,  pleasant  nnisic  only  ceased  with  the  dawn. 
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"  Where  are  the  great  whom  thou  would'st  wish  to  praise  thee? 
Where  are  the  pure  whom  thou  would'st  choose  to  love  thee  ? 
Wheie  are  the  brave  to  stand  supreme  above  thee, 
Whose  high  commands  would  cheer,  whose  chiding  raise  thee  ? 
beeic,  seeker,  in  thyself ,  submit  to  find 
In  the  stones  bread,  and  life  in  the  lilnnk  mind." 

I. 

Once  two  hundred  years  ago,  or  more,  in  an  old 
Italian  city  where  the  workers  still  knead  their  clay 
in  the  sun  and  set  it  drying  along  the  walls  of  the 
deserted  streets,  some  workman  designed  an  open 
dish.  It  may  have  been  meant  as  a  gift  for  a  be- 
trothed maiden;  it  may  have  been  ordered  by  a 
fanciful  customer.  There  was  a  rough  garland  of 
citrons  and  green  leaves  all  round  about  the  edge, 
and  then  came  a  circlet  of  oranges,  and  then,  in  the 
centre  of  the  platter,  two  clasped  right  hands  and 
a  scroll  upon  which  "sola"  was  written.  The  dish 
was  old  and  chipped,  the  varnish  was  covered  Avith 
a  fine  network  of  hair-like  cracks;  but  neither  time, 
nor  cracks,  nor  infidelity  could  unclasp  the  two 
hands    in    the   centre,    firmly    grasping    each   other 
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through  the  long  ages.  Strangers  speaking  a  different 
tongue  still  guessed  that  "Sola"  meant  the  only 
one — a  life's  fidelity:  for  there  is  a  silent  language 
belonging  to  no  particular  time,  or  age,  or  place, 
which  all  sorts  of  people  can  understand. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  plate  had  come  to  be 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  china  cupboard  in  the 
morning-room  at  Harpington  Hall.  There  it  stood 
on  the  faded  old  shelf  in  the  old  grey  room,  looking 
eastward;  with  the  spindle-legged  chairs  standing 
against  the  panels,  the  faded  Turkey  rug  before  the 
fireplace,  the  two  deep  window-sills  where  Felicia 
used  to  sit  a  blooming  little  girl  in  the  midst  of 
these  ancient  appurtenances.  One  almost  wondered 
where  the  child  found  her  youth,  her  briglit  colours, 
her  gay  spirits;  she  was  like  a  little  Phoenix  rising 
out  of  the  ashes  at  Harpington.  The  old  Hall  was 
haunted  by  ashes  and  dust  and  rats;  by  all  sorts  of 
ghosts,  and  sad  memories  of  the  past.  The  poor 
old  owner's  dead  children's  pictures  hung  in  the 
mother's  dressing-room;  Mr.  Marlow's  gun  was  slung 
up  in  the  dining-room;  the  stables  were  empty;  the 
state-rooms  were  closed.  Sometimes  if  people  asked 
her  to  show  them  over  the  house,  Mrs.  Marlow  would 
take  them  quickly  round  from  one  great  wooden 
room  to  another,  and  perhaps  stop  for  an  instant  at 
the  china  cupboard,    and  point   out  the  plate  as  a 
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quaint  old  piece  of  Italian  ware,  and  then  slnit  the 
glass  doors  quickly.  She  had  a  nervous,  hasty  man- 
ner, and  never  seemed  to  be  quite  in  the  same 
mind  as  other  people;  but  in  a  world  of  her  own 
and  her  husband's.  And  Mr.  Marlow  did  not  cer- 
tainly care  either  for  cracked  china  or  sentiment; 
it  was  only  Felicia,  the  grand-daughter,  who  had 
sometimes  wondered  what  it  all  meant  as  she  looked 
at  the  lemon  wreath  and  the  grasping  fingers.  "  Sola," 
clasped  hands — it  all  seemed  very  meaningless  to 
her  until  one  day,  when  her  eyes  were  opened,  and 
she  understood  once  for  all. 

When  Felicia  was  fifteen  she  was  told  by  her 
grandparents  that  she  was  engaged  to  her  cousin, 
James  Marlow,  a  gentle,  good-humoured  little  fellow, 
who  was  to  be  master  after  the  old  Squire's  death. 
The  old  Squire  made  some  broad  jokes  on  the 
occasion;  Mrs.  Marlow  treated  the  business  in  a 
very  dry,  off-hand  way.  James  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  went  back  to  college,  and  Felicia  re- 
mained at  the  Hall. 

The  way  of  life  in  the  old  house  was  a  close 
and  narrow  way,  not  leading  to  salvation,  though 
year  by  year  Mr.  Marlow  added  more  and  more  to 
his  store,  and  counted  up  with  satisfaction  various 
items  of  moth  and  dust. 

These  were  largely  eked  out  by  his  own  and  his 
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household's  discomfort;  Felicia's  little  shoes  were 
rubbed  out  at  the  toes.  Mrs.  Marlow's  Sunday  dress 
was  shining  with  age,  but  the  five  guineas  a  new 
one  might  cost  were  safe  in  the  bank.  Loneliness, 
stinginess,  self-denials,  and  denials  of  every  sort,  had 
added  to  a  moderate  fortune  until  it  was  now  a 
large  one.  That  trembling,  bandy-legged  old  fellow, 
with  his  gaiters  and  his  felt  hat,  did  not  look  much 
like  a  speculator,  but  such  he  had  been,  in  fact.  He 
was  sly,  he  was  dull,  he  had  been  lucky.  His  wife 
had  sympathized  in  his  ventures,  and  the  narrow 
economies  of  the  household  had  been  begun  by  her 
years  ago.  Now  Mr.  Marlow  was  old  and  timid, 
and  afraid  of  loss.  He  speculated  no  more,  but  still, 
from  habit,  the  two  ground  down  life  to  its  nar- 
rowest compass.  Such  people  would  like  to  prevent 
the  sun  from  rising  so  early  for  fear  of  wasting  its 
heat;  they  would  only  have  leaves  on  the  alternate 
branches  of  the  trees,  or  keep  the  autumnal  sprays 
over  for  another  year.  But  they  could  not  prevent 
nature  from  being  bountiful,  and  lovely,  and  waste- 
ful, and  from  flooding  Felicia's  life  with  youth  and 
wild  girlish  spirits,  with  sunshine,  with  full  fresh 
country  winds  and  sweet  rural  sights,  to  all  of  which 
she  turned  more  readily  than  to  the  house-stinting 
and  keeping  her  grandmother  tried  to  teach  her. 
All  the  summer-time  she  was  happy,  wandering  about 
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the  deserted  gardens,  where  the  stragghng  flower- 
beds travelled  over  the  ill-kept  la^vns;  and  the  great 
trees  gave  shade  upon  the  grasses  and  the  laurels. 
The  little  chestnut  trees  in  the  wood,  where  the 
birds  hid  their  nests,  rustled  and  trembled;  now  and 
then  dividing  their  close  branches  to  give  a  sight  of 
the  tranquil  furrows  in  the  spreading  fields  be- 
yond, where  the  great  elms  were  sailing  like  ships 
at  sea.  .  .  . 

The  house,  with  its  high  sloping  roof,  stood  on 
a  hill,  and  might  be  seen  for  miles.  From  the  front 
blistered  door,  with  its  broken  steps,  an  avenue  ran 
down  to  the  road.  There  was  an  old  gateway,  of 
Vv^hich  the  iron  doors  stood  always  open.  The  ivy 
had  crept  up  in  slender  sprays,  covering  the  hinges, 
and  hiding  the  brickwork,  and  wreathing  over  the 
stone  balls  at  either  side  of  the  entrance.  One  day, 
Felicia,  picking  periwinkles  in  the  avenue,  tried  to 
imagine  a  vision  of  herself  at  some  future  day,  as  a 
bride,  passing  through  the  gate,  on  her  way  to  the 
little  church  close  by.  Somehow,  in  this  fancy  of 
Felicia's,  she  was  the  bride,  scarcely  changed,  except 
that  her  stuff  gown  was  altered  to  shining  satin;  but 
poor  James  was  strangely  transformed  and  meta- 
morphosed. He  was  a  great  deal  older,  taller;  he 
had  broad  shoulders,  and  a  set  straight  figure  in 
this  representation;  he  had  a  fiery,  quick,  scornful 
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sort  of  way,  quite  unlike  his  usual  gentle  manner. 
The  fiery  manner  softened  in  the  vision  when  the 
bridegroom  turned  to  his  bride.  He  was  holding  her 
hand  close  in  his.  What  was  it  he  whispered?  some- 
thing out  of  the  marriage  service:  "To  thee  only," 
"Sola!"  Was  it  James's  voice?  It  was  certainly 
James's  voice  that  Felicia  heard  in  the  avenue  calling 
her,  "Felicia!  Felicia!" 

Felicia  was  seventeen  by  this  time.  She  had 
been  engaged  two  years.  She  started  and  blushed. 
She  knew  she  ought  not  to  wish  James  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  was.  She  jumped  up  hastily 
from  the  pile  of  stones  and  periwinkles  upon  which 
she  had  been  kneeling,  dreaming  her  little  love- 
dream,  with  her  head  bent  over  the  flowers.  She 
heard  voices.  A  great  dog  came  running  down  the 
avenue,  and  jumped  upon  her  faded  gown;  and 
James,  no  taller,  no  more  mysterious  or  romantic- 
looking  than  usual,  followed  with  his  grandmother, 
looking  for  her  down  the  avenue,  to  say  good-by. 
"Felicia,"  said  the  young  fellow,  "why  did  you  nm 
away?  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  off.  Good-by,  dear; 
take  care  of  yourself." 

"Good-by,  dear  James,"  said  Felicia,  kissing  his 
cheek.  "It  is  you  who  must  take  care  of  yourself; 
and  mind  you  wear  the  comforter  I  knitted  you." 
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.     "James,"— this  was  the  old  grandfather  on   the 
house-step, — "you  will  miss  the  train." 

"Here  I  am,"  cried  James,  kissing  both  his 
grandmother  and  Felicia,  and  hurrying  off.  Only 
he  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  look  a  good- 
by  and  to  take  breath.  "London — loth — don't 
forget,"  he  cried. 

Some  people  said  that  James,  who  was  of  a 
delicate  stock,  was  ailing  for  want  of  care  and  of 
necessary  comforts  beyond  the  bare  allowance  his 
grandfather  made  him.  He  never  complained,  and 
I  am  sure  it  never  occurred  to  Felicia  to  complain 
for  him.  She  believed  her  grandmother,  who  assured 
her  that  the  doctor  was  mistaken  in  ordering  an- 
other climate — what  air  was  so  good  as  Harpington? 
Felicia  had  thriven  upon  it,  and  James  could  come 
home  from  college  whenever  he  felt  inclined.  He 
was  making  but  a  poor  thing  of  his  career  there. 
The  old  lady  spoke  a  little  bitterly.  FeHcia  was 
sorry.  She  herself  sometimes  felt  angry  with  her 
cousin  for  the  way  in  which  he  submitted  to  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  old  people.  Felicia  had  been 
so  little  away  from  home  that  she  had  no  standard 
by  which  to  measure  its  ways.  She  did  not  care 
about  a  brilliant  career  in  the  world.  She  scarcely 
knew  what  it  meant;  but  she  could  not  but  feel  a 
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secret  vexation  when  she  saw  how  poor  Jim  was  a 
cypher  in  the  determined  old  hands  that  ruled  both 
their  destinies.  Felicia,  who  was  wayward  and  im- 
petuous, sometimes  revolted  against  the  discipline 
in  which  she  was  kept;  the  young  fellow  never  did. 
It  did  not  much  matter  whether  the  children  revolted 
or  not,  for  the  grim  old  couple  were  not  to  be 
stirred  from  their  strange  fixed  ways  by  all  Felicia's 
reproaches  and  girlish  demands.  The  old  lady  was 
not  even  angiy;  she  had  taken  her  as  a  child,  and 
brought  her  up  with  a  vigorous  rule,  and  it  was  not 
a  quick  passionate  creature  like  Felicia  who  could 
move  that  rugged  rock. 

In  summer  Felicia  laid  up  her  store  of  youth 
and  brightness;  but  the  winters  were  long  and  dreary. 
Poor  Felicia!  How  the  cold  blasts  used  to  pinch 
and  bite  her.  Her  somewhat  languid  circulation 
seemed  stopped  and  frozen  by  the  wooden  echoes 
of  those  long  bare  passages  at  Harpington.  There 
was  a  window  looking  into  a  court  past  which  she 
used  to  run,  giving  a  wistful  glance  at  the  warm- 
lighted  kitchen-window,  looking  out  upon  moonlight 
in  winter.  The  kitchen  was  the  only  really  com- 
fortable corner  in  the  house, — long  wooden  passages, 
stone  stairs,  up  which  winds  blew  shrilly.  Some  old 
people  do  not  feel  the  cold,  and  Mrs.  Marlow  was 
one   of   lliem.      "Shivering    again,    Fay?"      It    was 
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absurd  that  Felicia  should  shiver  when  there  was  a 
fire  in  the  dining-room. 

This  old  house  seemed,  like  its  owners,  in  some 
fashion  dreary,  yet  capable  of  better  things — of 
warmth,  and  comfort,  and  brightness,  too;  a  stately 
old  place,  with  all  that  was  wanting  for  a  generous 
life,  and  yet,  through  some  curious  whim  of  chance, 
all  shabby,  and  closed,  and  narrow.  Jim  and  Felicia 
in  some  measure  belonged  to  the  sad  past  and  were 
expected  to  keep  up  its  traditions.  He  was  a  son's 
son,  and  she  a  younger  daughter's  daughter.  The 
pictures  of  the  dead  children  were  hanging  carefully 
guarded  in  an  inner  closet;  no  new  interests  were 
admitted.  The  doors  opened  not  to  the  living  joys 
or  interests  of  others,  but  to  calculations  of  interest, 
and  money-getting,  and  money-saving,  and  to  the 
remembrances  of  a  few  dead  people.  It  was  for 
this  reason  Felicia  was  to  many  Jim;  for  this,  and 
also  because  old  Marlow  hated  strangers,  and  liked 
his  own  way.  One  of  the  young  people  was  indif- 
ferent on  the  subject.  This  was  Felicia,  who  told 
James  what  her  grandmother  had  told  her.  James, 
who  had  seen  more  of  the  world,  Icu^ked  at  her 
earnestly  and  curiously  for  a  minute. 

"You  must  think  of  it,  dear,"  he  said. 
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Felicia,  being  now  solemnly  engaged  to  be 
married,  had  settled  that  it  was  time  that  they 
should  give  up  keeping  rabbits.  It  seemed  a  pursuit 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  young  be- 
trothed couple;  and  yet  from  day  to  day  she  put  off 
the  execution  of  this  stern  decree.  It  was  not  to 
be  any  very  tragical  transaction,  for  rabbit-pie,  which 
the  Squire  affectioned,  was  a  horror  and  an  abomi- 
nation in  Felicia's  eyes.  Jim  had  made  a  private 
arrangement  with  a  little  gardener's  boy,  who  con- 
sented, after  some  bargaining,  to  accept  the  uncon- 
scious creatures,  upon  payment  of  twopence  apiece 
from  James.  The  gardener's  boy  did  not  make  an 
unfair  bargain :  it  is  the  usual  charge  for  giving  away 
rabbits.  But  besides  the  twopences,  there  was  also 
the  pang  of  separation.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Felicia  was  the  most  to  be  pitied  on  this  occasion. 
The  rabbits  went  on  nibbling  their  salad-leaves  to 
the  last  moment,  nibbling  and  relishing  up  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  stalk. 

"Why  don't  you  keep  them?"  said  James,  seeing 
the  girl's  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"No,  I  don't  want  them  any  more,"  says  Felicia. 
"Good-by,  Puck;  good-by.  Cobweb;   good-by,  Mus- 
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tard;"  and  she  stroked  the  stupid  sleek  ears,  and 
laid  her  soft  cheek  upon  them,  and  kissed  them  with 
an  affection  that  was  scarcely  requited. 

It  was  some  joke  of  her  grandfather's  which  had 
determined  Felicia  to  pait  from  her  favourites.  She 
had  a  morbid  horror  of  being  laughed  at.  I  think 
she  was  deficient  in  humour,  and  people  who  are 
v/anting  in  fun,  as  a  rule,  are  those  Avho  can  least 
bear  being  laughed  at.  James's  was  a,  different 
nature.  He  used  to  smile  at  life.  It  had  been  a 
hard  one  for  him  on  the  whole.  Weak  health,  small 
powers  of  application,  failure,  a  generous  and  tender 
heart,  and  a  narrow  meed  of  love  in  return.  All 
this  did  not  go  to  make  his  fate  a  very  bright  one. 
little  Jim  Marlow  was  a  fatalist  in  his  way:  he 
resigned  himself  to  his  narrow  destiny.  As  for 
Felicia,  that  was  a  hope  too  bright  for  him  to  reckon 
on;  he  never  expected  to  win  his  cousin's  affections, 
though  he  did  not  say  no  when  Felicia  came  to  him 
that  day,  saying,  "Jim,  is  it  true  we  are  to  be 
engaged?"  He  loved  her  so  truly  that  he  would 
have  almost  consented  to  give  her  up  if  he  had  felt 
convinced  it  would  be  for  her  welfare.  His  nature 
was  so  gentle  and  peaceful,  that  no  thought  of  him- 
self or  of  his  rights  ever  seemed  to  trouble  him. 
Some  people  worry  over  their  own  interests,  but  he 
let  them  alone.     Perhaps  he  had  a  secret  presenti- 
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meat  that  there  were  not  many  more  for  him.  Re- 
proofs which  would  have  been  an  indignity  ahnost 
if  they  had  carried  any  bitterness  with  them,  he 
scarcely  noticed.  He  went  his  own  way:  he  dreamt 
over  his  books:  Felicia  was  the  one  person  he  loved 
best  in  the  world,  and  in  her  service  he  would  wake 
up  from  his  dream  of  peace  to  face  the  troubled 
realities  of  life;  or  perhaps  I  should  say  from  his 
realities  of  peace  to  face  the  troubled  dreams  of  life; 
but  that  is  the  problem. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  will  do  without  your 
rabbits,  Felicia,"  said  Jim,  feeling  that  the  moment 
had  now  come  for  a  little  good  advice.  "You  will 
have  to  take  to  reading,  or  music." 

"Jim,"  said  Felicia,  suddenly  turning  round,  and 
opening  her  grey  penetrating  eyes,  "do  you  know 
any  other  young  ladies  besides  me?" 

Her  cousin  blushed  up.  "I  know  one  or  two," 
he  said. 

"What  are  they  like?"  says  Felicia,  looking 
quickly  at  him,  and  then  again  stroking  her  rabbit. 
"I  suppose  they  all  talk  French  and  play  the 
piano?" 

"Some  of  them  do,"  said  Jim.  "Felicia,  I  wish 
you  knew  something  of  music." 

"I  am  veiy  glad  I  don't,"  says  Felicia,  changing 
colour.     "It's  too  much  trouble." 
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"I  know  a  Miss  Flower  who  plays  all  sorts  of 
charming  old  tunes,"  said  James.  "I  should  like 
you  to  know  her;  she  does  not  live  very  far  from 
this :  though,  after  all,  perhaps  you  would  not  like  her." 

"I  hate  young  ladies,"  said  Felicia.  "They  are 
all  so  silly." 

"Only  now  and  then,"  said  James,  smiling. 

"Is  Miss  Flower  silly?"  says  Felicia.  "I  think 
you  are  very  unkind;"  and  her  grey  eyes  circled 
deeper,  and  she  drew  herself  up  slight,  white,  against 
the  old  stable-door. 

"Miss  Flower  may  be  silly  for  all  I  know,"  said 
James.  "I  hope  not,  for  I  think  some  day  she  will 
marry  a  friend  of  mine — Baxter — you  know.  She  is 
his  cousin,  she  lives  with  his  aunt  and  his  little  girl, 
and  he  seems  very " 

"Shut  the  door,"  says  Felicia,  still  very  cross.  "I 
hear  grandpapa's  voice;  he  will  be  laughing  at  my 
rabbits  again." 

So  James  shut  the  door  as  he  was  bid,  and  the 
two  stood  waiting  silent  in  the  stable  darkness,  with 
the  great  lines  of  brightness  shining  through  the 
joints  of  the  planking,  and  red  lights  where  the 
knots  were  in  the  rough  boards  against  the  windows, 
while  the  rabbits  went  on  nibbling  and  crunching. 
The  empty  stalls  gloomed  dark  and  mysterious.  The 
two  stood  silent,  waiting  for  the  voices  to  pass. 
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"There,  you  can  see  the  boundary  from  here," 
old  Marlow  was  saying,  outside.  "You  can  think  my 
offer  over.  Captain,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  in  a 
day  or  two.  It  will  make  a  pretty  addition  to  the 
farm,  whoever  buys  it." 

"I  have  almost  determined  upon  buying  Ihe 
farm,"  said  the  other. 

"It's  Baxter,"  whispered  James. 

"Hush!"  said  Felicia. 

The  voice  Avent  on.  "This  is  rather  a  f^ancy 
price  for  the  field,  Mr.  Marlow,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
must  give  up  thinking  of  it.  I  will  speak  to  my 
lawyer,  and " 

"Why  did  you  come  to  me  if  you  didn't  know 
your  own  mind?"  growled  old  Marlow.  "I  thought 
you  wanted  the  field  as  a  favour.  Who  told  you  I 
wanted  to  sell  it?" 

"I  was  told  you  were  thinking  of  selling  it,"  said 
Baxter;  "and  I  asked  your  grandson  if  you  would 
give  a  neighbour  the  refusal." 

"I  thought  so,"  says  the  old  man,  more  and  more 
angry.  "James  is  a  meddlesome  blockhead,  and  it 
is  all  along  of  such  chattering  fools  as  him  people 

think  my  land  is  going  about  begging,  d him; 

I  believe  he  does  it  on  purpose." 

James  turned  away,  as  this  growl  reached  the 
two  young  folks  in  the  stable.     There  was  a  sort  of 
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low  angry  sound  from  Felicia,  then  a  silence,  then — 
"Why,  why  don't  you  go  and  contradict  him?"  cried 
the  girl,  giving  her  cousin  a  push.     "Go." 

James  hung  back.  "What  is  the  good?"  he  said 
with  a  sigh.    "He  is  an  old  man.    I  hate  a  scene." 

But  if  James  hated  a  scene,  it  was  not  so  with 
Felicia.  There  was  something  new  stimng  in  her 
nature  that  seemed  to  cry  out  for  a  vent  for  action, 
for  spectators.  Baxter  should  not  hear  James  in- 
sulted. "I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Miss  Marlow  magni- 
ficently; and  before  James  could  stop  her,  she  had 
sprung  to  the  great  stable-door,  flung  it  wide  open, 
and  was  standing  outside  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine, 
confronting  the  two — the  old  grandfather  and  Cap- 
tain Baxter,  whose  dark  face  didn't  show  much  of 
the  surprise  he  felt.  For  that  the  old  stable-door 
should  fly  open  before  them,  and  an  avenging  goddess 
should  appear  sudden,  overwhelming,  breathing  ven- 
geance and  retribution,  was  certainly  the  last  thing 
the  angry  old  schemer,  or  the  disappointed  neigh- 
bour, had  in  their  minds.  Felicia's  eyes  were  radiat- 
ing, her  lips  pouting,  her  cheeks  brilliantly  flushed. 
She  had  never  looked  more  beautiful,  —  certainly 
never  so  angry.  "How  dare  you  say  such  things  of 
poor  Jim,  grandpapa?  It  is  cruel  of  you  and  unjust; 
yes,  and  you  know  it.  I  told  Captain  Baxter  about 
the  field." 
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"Oh,  listening!"  says  grandpapa,  quite  unmoved; 
"and  James  too.  Come  out  of  your  hiding,  James, 
and  you"  (to  Felicia)  "go  back  to  your  grand- 
mamma." 

"You  know  it  is  not  James  who  chatters,"  per- 
sists Fehcia,  stamping;  but  her  courage  begins  to 
fail  a  little  at  the  two  steady  shaggy  old  eyes  fixed 
upon  her.  As  for  the  stranger,  she  indefinitely  feels 
that  there  is  protection  in  that  straight,  dark-looking 
figure  now  greeting  her  cousin.  But  she  scarcely 
realizes  this.  Some  sudden  storm  had  been  stirred; 
some  sudden  flame  had  burnt  up  fiercely,  only  to 
go  out  as  such  flames  do  after  a  minute's  flashing 
and  flaring. 

"Do  you  hear  me.  Fay?"  says  Mr.  Marlow;  "go 
up  to  your  grandmother.  I'm  busy  with  the  Captain, 
and  don't  want  you  here." 

"But  you  have  been  unjust,"  cries  Felicia,  worked 
up,  more  and  more  passionately.  "I  will  not  have 
James  spoken  of  as  you  have  done." 

"Do  you  hear  me  or  not?"  roars  old  Marlow; 
and  then  James  came  forward  and  pulled  Felicia's 
arm  through  his  and  led  her  off  without  a  look  or  a 
word  at  the  angry  old  man.  Baxter  looked  after 
the  two  as  they  walked  away.  At  first  Felicia  clung 
to  her  cousin,  trembling  and  sobbing;  then  in  a 
moment  she  pushed  him  violently  away,    then   she 
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set  off  running;  and  when  she  ran  poor  James  could 
not  follow  her,  for  his  breath  failed,  his  heart  beat 
so  that  he  could  not  hear  or  see;  he  sat  down  upon 
the  steps  of  the  house,  and  there  Baxter  found  him 
a  few  minutes  after,  almost  fainting  and  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  the  morning's  work. 


III. 

Felicia,  having  pulled  her  arm  away  from  her 
cousin,  ran  back  to  the  house  in  a  troubled,  furious, 
tearful  mood.  She  was  indignant  with  her  grand- 
father, angry  with  herself;  for  James  she  was  feeling 
something  almost  like  scornful  pity.  Why  had  he 
been  so  silent? — why  did  he  allow  that  intemperate 
old  man  to  speak  of  him  in  such  a  way?  She  had 
seen  Captain  Baxter  give  one  glance  at  James  and 
then  at  her  grandfather.  Why  did  not  Jim  do  some- 
thing instead  of  putting  down  a  basket  of  lettuces, 
and  offering  her  his  arm?  He  was  more  like  a  rabbit 
himself  than  a  man.  Oh,  why  was  she  not  a  man 
herself?   as  she  stamped  in  a  fury. 

"Where  is  James?"  said  her  grandmother,  meet- 
ing the  girl  in  the  hall. 

"I  don't  know;  how  should  I?"  said  Felicia,  and 
she  passed  on,  flitting  from  room  to  room,  till  she 
found  herself  at  the  end  of  the  house  in  a  certain 
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play-room  which  she  considered  her  own.  Here  she 
began  to  cry  afresh;  then  she  dried  her  tears;  then 
FeHcia,  defiant,  ran  to  an  old  piano,  and  began 
strumming  noisily  on  the  keys.  "Miss  Flower,  Miss 
Flower,"  she  sang,  banging  with  all  her  might,  and 
thumping. 

And  meanwhile,  outside  in  the  hot  garden,  poor 
Jim  was  still  struggling  and  panting  for  breath. 
When  he  heard  a  quick  foot  upon  the  gravel,  the 
sound  turned  him  faint  and  sick  with  apprehension. 
He  thought  it  was  his  grandfather,  and,  in  his  pre- 
sent state,  everything  seemed  to  him  terrible.  But 
it  was  only  Baxter  who,  black  as  his  face  was,  and 
fierce  of  aspect,  sympathized  with  anything  that  was 
in  want  of  help,  or  that  was  weak,  or  in  pain.  He 
stopped  short,  sat  down  on  the  stone  step  beside  his 
friend,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  ill? 

"111!"  gasped  Jim,  "no — that  is — I — I'm  used  to 
it.     Is  Felicia " 

"Felicia! — is  your  cousin  coming  back?"  said 
Baxter,  guessing  more  than  poor  Jim  meant  to 
reveal. 

"If  she  would  come — she  would  know  — "  said 
the  young  man,  panting  still. 

"I  will  fetch  some  one,"  said  Baxter,  really 
frightened;  and  he  hurried  up  the  steps  and  along 
the   stone  terraces,   and   hearing   a   sound   of  noisy 
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music  coming  through  an  open  window,  he  stooped 
under  the  creepers  that  were  hanging  over  it  and 
went  in.  He  only  came  into  an  empty  httle  pas- 
sage room;  but  from  a  door  he  heard  loudly  now 
the  jangle  of  some  old  cracked  piano,  and  he 
knocked  impatiently,  and  entered  without  waiting 
for  an  answer. 

Felicia  was  still  pla}dng;  for,  notwithstanding  her 
protest,  she  could  play  a  little,  and  she  was  strum- 
ming at  some  old-fashioned  jig,  I  think  she  called  it, 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  noise.  She  was  standing, 
and  playing,  and  bending  over  the  music.  The  room 
was  not  a  sitting-room,  but  some  sort  of  lumber-place 
such  as  people,  who  live  in  big  old  houses,  can  af- 
ford to  spare  to  old  boxes  and  scraps  and  odds  and 
ends  of  furniture,  and  the  discarded  piano  had  been 
put  away  there  among  the  lumber.  The  room  was 
dark:  great  green  wreaths  were  hanging  before  the 
windows.  There  were  no  other  blinds,  and  none 
others  were  wanted.  There  was  nothing  to  shade 
except  old  boxes  and  fishing-rods,  some  broken 
chairs,  a  great  cracked  looking-glass,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  reflected  the  chequered  light  and  the  Avhole 
slim  length  of  the  musician.  She  stood  in  her  green 
faded  dress  among  the  rakes  and  geraniums-pots, 
where  feeble  sprigs  were  sprouting;  and,  close  by, 
was  an  old  chest,  upon  which  stood  a  ship  full  sail. 
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and  three  bald-headed  gogghng  dolls.  Any  other 
time  Aurelius  might  have  paid  some  martial  compli- 
ment, and  admired  the  pretty  girl  making  merry 
among  the  rubbish;  but  he  scarcely  noticed  her.  It 
was  only  after  he  got  home,  in  reply  to  the  questions 
they  asked  him,  that  he  seemed  to  see  it  all  again, 
and  remembered  how  she  had  looked,  and  where  he 
had  found  her.  Tum-tum-te-tumty!  clattered  Felicia, 
stopping  short  as  the  door  opened.  She  was  some- 
what taken  aback  when  the  dark  lean  figure  came 
marching  up  to  her  straight  and  grim-looking. 

"Will  you  come  to  your  cousin?"  said  the  Captain, 
without  any  preamble.  Her  feelings  did  not  require 
much  tender  handling  in  his  estimation.  "He  seems 
to  me  very  ill.  Perhaps  you  may  know  what  to  do 
for  him." 

"111!"  exclaimed  Felicia,  starting  away  from  the 
piano,  with  a  slight  crash  among  the  geranium-pots. 
"Have  you  seen  grandmamma?  she  always  nurses 
him  when  he  is  ill."  And  she  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  flower-pots,  and  to  stick  back  the  sprigs  and  cut- 
tings that  had  fallen  out  of  them.  Felicia  did  not 
appear  to  think  much  of  James's  illness. 

Baxter  was  more  and  more  indignant. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Aurelius;  "he  does  not  seem 
to  get  much  nursing  from  anybody."  The  Captain 
was  downright  angiy,  and  did  not  care  who  he  of- 
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fended.  At  home,  if  his  httle  finger  ached,  aunt  and 
cousin  and  attendant  maids  were  in  tears  almost,  his 
httle  daughter  would  turn  pale.  It  was  foolish,  and 
Aurelius  made  fun  of  their  solicitude,  but  how  in- 
finitely better  than  this  cold-bloodedness. 

"He  must  have  some  wine,"  cried  Felicia,  care- 
lessly. She  did  not  choose  to  let  Baxter  see  she  had 
noticed  his  taunt,  and  she  went  on  before  him  lead- 
ing the  way  with  a  little  careless  dancing  step.  "Oh 
dear  me,  who  has  got  the  keys?  Scruby,  Scruby," 
sang  the  girl,  and  at  her  call  a  dilapidated-looking 
man  put  his  bald  head  out  of  the  dining-room  door. 
"Scruby,  Master  James  isn't  well;  have  you  got  any 
wine  out?" 

The  three-o'clock  dinner-table  was  set,  and  a 
bottle  with  a  little  wine  in  it  was  put  ready  by  the 
old  Squire's  seat. 

"  Not  that,"  said  Scruby,  feebly  proceeding  to  ex- 
plore various  drawers  and  cupboards.  But  Baxter 
impatiently  seized  the  bottle  and  poured  its  contents 
into  a  tumbler. 

"That's  grandpapa's  wine,"  said  Felicia,  a  little 
awe-stricken,  and  Scruby  made  a  toothless  exclama- 
tion. 

Baxter  did  not  say  a  word  in  reply,  but  walked 
off  quickly.  As  he  hurried  along  Felicia  followed 
him.     "I  thought  you  cared  for  your  cousin,"   said 
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the  Captain  to  the  girl  as  she  came  up  a  httle  ti- 
midly to  the  place  where  poor  James  was  lying.  He 
was  better;  the  colour  had  come  back  into  his  cheeks, 
and  he  was  drinking  the  wine  which  Baxter  had 
brought  him.  He  looked  up,  smiled,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  Felicia,  and  she,  without  speaking,  held 
it  between  her  own  two  soft  palms  as  she  knelt  lean- 
ing against  the  stone  banister  of  the  terrace. 

So  the  Captain  left  them.  He  met  Mrs.  Marlow 
coming  out  of  the  house  with  a  reproof  on  her  lips. 

"He  should  not  excite  himself  over  trifles,"  said 
the  old  lady,  briskly.  "I  have  never  had  a  day's 
illness  in  my  life."  Mrs.  Marlow  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  her  own  good  sense  which  had  kept  her 
well  all  these  years.  She  did  not  mean  to  be  un- 
kind, but  she  never  pretended  to  anything  she  did 
not  feel.  It  was  her  way;  she  had  no  morbid  terrors, 
no  hidden  pains  and  shrinking  nerves,  wherewith  to 
sympathize  with  others.  All  this  had  died  out  in 
her;  now-a-days  no  impressions  reached  her,  though 
the  old  ones  of  fifty  years  before  sometimes  came 
to  life  again.  She  loved  her  husband  and  she 
loved  Felicia.  She  tolerated  James.  When  her 
children  had  died,  in  her  despair  she  had  almost 
blamed  them  for  their  weakness — she  had  mourned 
them  after  her  own  fashion.  The  whole  generation 
of  sons   and   daughters   and   sons   and  daughters  in 
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law  had  passed  away,  but  the  tough  old  folks  lived 
on  tending  the  two  little  orphan  grandchildren. 

Here  is  one  of  them  dragging  himself  up  the 
steps  with  the  help  of  the  other.  Felicia  at  least 
bears  no  sign  of  illness  or  premature  decay.  How 
blooming  she  looks  as  she  drags  Jim  up  with  her 
arms.  Mrs.  Marlow  thinks  in  her  heart  there  never 
was  a  sweeter,  brighter  face,  and  half  pities  the  girl 
linked  to  poor  little  Jim  for  life. 

As  Aurelius  rode  off  he  thanked  heaven  that  all 
women  were  not  like  those  two.  He  had  found  it 
very  sweet  to  have  come  back  after  years  of  hard 
work  and  loneliness  to  the  tender  solicitude  of  a 
gentle  old  aunt,  and  Lucy  his  little  daughter.  They 
were  of  a  different  type  and  order  to  those  two  wo- 
men he  had  just  left.  Good  and  tender  and  unself- 
ish, and  living  for  others  instead  of  existing  scarce 
alive  in  that  strange  silence  and  exhausted  atmo- 
sphere which  oppressed  him  and  every  one  else  at 
Harpington. 

Baxter  had  often  heard  James  Marlow  speak  of 
Felicia;  this  was  only  the  second  time  he  had  ever 
seen  her.  His  first  impression  was  of  something  that 
he  never  forgot — a  wild,  bright,  sudden  gleam.  In 
later  days  he  sometimes  thought  of  the  beautiful 
angry  face  that  had  flashed  out  upon  them  from  the 
darkness.     When  he  thought  of  this  he  melted  and 
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softened,  and  by  some  contradiction  he  told  himself 
that  it  was  a  pity  that  such  a  brilliant  flame  of  youth 
and  unreserve  should  be  dimmed  and  chilled  down 
by  rough  cold  blasts,  and  by  time,  and  by  indifference. 
But  that  is  the  story  of  many  and  many  a  beautiful 
flame.  Just  now,  however,  it  was  Felicia's  indifference 
and  not  her  beauty  that  was  paramount  in  Baxter's 
mind:  her  indifference  shocked  him.  He  thought  of 
her  more  than  once  that  day. 

"Is  she  pretty?"  asked  his  aunt,  and  Aurelius 
paused  for  a  minute  before  he  answered. 

"I  forget — yes,  she  is  wonderfully  pretty.  Those 
may  admire  her  who  like."  Poor  James  had  got  a 
bad  bargain  for  all  her  brilliant  loveliness.  Some- 
times the  Captain  relented  a  little,  and  then  he 
thought  of  Felicia  as  a  thoughtless  child;  but  again 
he  would  tell  himself  that  she  was  at  best  but  a 
hard-hearted  little  siren  playing  jigs  in  her  beautiful 
golden  hair,  while  her  victims  drowned  round  about 
her.  That  hateful  tune  he  had  heard  her  play,  kept 
nagging  in  his  ears:  he  found  himself  humming  it  at 
night  as  he  paced  the  quiet  lane  in  front  of  the 
house,  smoking  his  midnight  pipe  before  going  to 
bed,  long  after  the  other  members  of  the  peaceful 
little  household  retired. 
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IV. 

The  poor  siren  was  also  sitting  up  in  the  dark  in 
her  httle  room  at  that  minute.  The  great  hall  clock 
had  struck  one,  but  the  child  had  not  gone  to  bed; 
and  yet  midnight  was  a  much  more  terrible  affair  at 
Harpington  than  in  the  cottage  where  Captain  Baxter 
was  staying,  and  where  you  could  hear  the  cat  pur- 
ring in  the  kitchen  all  over  the  house.  At  Harping- 
ton far-off  rats  raced  down  the  long  passages.  Far- 
off  creaks  and  starts  sounded  in  the  ears  of  startled 
watchers.  Felicia  was  frightened,  but  she  was  used 
to  being  frightened.  If  anything  terrible  came  out 
of  the  baiTed  door  which  led  to  the  empty  rooms 
she  could  run  down  the  passage  screaming,  and  her 
grandmother,  who  rarely  slept,  would  hear  her.  Room 
after  room,  dark  and  gloomy  and  ghostlike,  dim  pas- 
sages, staircases  winding  into  blackness — all  this  was 
round  about.  Jim  was  under  the  roof  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wing,  and  the  old  people  were  sleeping 
in  state  in  the  great  front  rooms.  Felicia  had  opened 
her  window.  She  had  heard  a  dog  bay  somewhere 
across  the  dark  fields,  and  seen  a  star  or  two  shine 
out  through  the  dim  veil  of  clouds  over  head.  She 
could  not  see,  though  she  peered  out  ever  so  far 
with  her  two  bright  grey  eyes,  where  the  line  of  the 
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fields  met  the  heavens.  It  was  all  dark,  and  sweet, 
and  dim,  and  fresh  with  that  indescribable  calm  of 
sleeping  night.  The  air  was  touched  by  the  scent 
of  the  fresh  green  blades,  and  of  the  pinks  in  the 
kitchen-garden.  Some  young  owls  began  to  hoot 
and  whistle,  but  only  for  a  little.  Then  everything 
was  silent  again.  And  when  everything  was  quite 
silent,  Felicia  once  more  sat  listening  to  a  voice  that 
began  telling  her  the  events  of  the  day  over  and 
over  again.  These  voices  are  apt  to  speak  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  and  to  keep  people  awake. 

"I  thought  you  might  have  cared  a  little  more," 
the  voice  said  to  Felicia. 

"He  thought  me  hard,  cold,  cniel,"  said  Felicia 
to  herself;  and  she  began  to  remember  how  Baxter 
had  looked  at  her — just  as  he  had  looked  at  her 
grandfather — with  a  curious  hard,  indifferent  look, 
such  as  no  one  had  ever  given  her  before.  Then 
she  went  over  it  all  again  and  saw  James  lying 
straight  out  on  the  stone-step,  and  the  broad  shoulders 
of  Aurelius  bending  over  him.  She  saw  the  orange- 
trees  on  the  terrace,  and  her  grandfather  crossing  by 
the  side-walk  to  avoid  them,  and  her  grandmother 
coming  out  of  the  house.  There  was  the  little  scene 
bright  painted  on  the  darkness  before  her.  She  was 
sick  of  it,  but  there  it  was. 

"Poor   fellow,   he   docs   not   seem   to   get   much 
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nursing  from  any  one,"  said  the  voice  again;  and 
then  again,  "I  thought  you  might  have  cared  for  your 
cousin." 

This  time  the  voice  sounded  more  forgiving;  but 
no,  there  was  the  vision  of  the  tall  unrelenting  figure 
walking  away  without  another  word.  Wiry  was  she 
not  angry?  Oh,  he  was  right, — he  was  right, — that 
was  why.  She  should  have  been  more  gentle  with 
her  cousin.  She  should  not  have  pushed  him  from 
her.  How  kind  he  had  been:  yes,  he  was  right  to 
take  her  away  when  her  grandfather  stormed.  He 
(Jim)  had  no  strength  for  scenes  and  fights,  and  she 
had  no  strength.  She  only  stormed  and  failed.  She 
had  never  loved  Jim  so  well  as  at  that  moment. 
Even  though  she  had  been  so  angry  with  him,  she 
never  before  understood  his  goodness  and  gentleness 
as  she  did  now.  And  then  no  one  had  ever  told 
her  before  what  was  right:  what  she  ought  to  feel 
and  to  do.  Oh,  if  she  had  but  one  friend  in  the 
world  whom  she  could  trust,  who  would  help  her  a 
little;  then  she  would  know  how  to  be  good,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  Jim,  and  how  to  make  him 
happy.  Captain  Baxter  should  see  that  she  did  care 
— that  she  was  not  utterly  heartless.  ...  So  Felicia, 
sitting  there,  dreamt  her  waking  dreams  through 
the  night. 

Poor  little  Jim,  tossing  on  his  bed  in  the  garret 
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under  the  roof,  did  not  know  of  Felicia's  remorse 
and  love,  as  she  sat  wakeful  at  the  foot  of  her  little 
iron  couch,  and  yet — this  is  a  theory  which  people 
may  scout  if  they  will — the  unconscious  magnetism 
of  her  good-will  reached  him  in  some  mysterious 
fashion,  and  by  degrees  the  fever  left  him,  and  he 
was  soothed  and  quieted  and  fell  asleep.  Felicia 
longed  for  the  morning  to  come  that  she  might  go 
to  him,  comfort  him,  make  him  forgive  her.  Jim 
was  peacefully  dreaming:  he  thought  he  was  eating 
his  dinner  off  the  old  china  plate  in  the  morning- 
room,  and  that  Felicia  came  in  and  tossed  it  up  in 
the  air. 

He  came  down  late,  and  breakfast  was  over.  The 
old  couple  were  already  on  their  rounds;  but  Felicia, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  window-sill  waiting,  jumped 
up  and  ran  to  meet  him.  As  she  came  up,  Jim, 
looking  into  her  face,  saw  a  sweet  troubled  tender 
look  that  he  had  never  seen  before;  grey  eyes  half 
tearful,  a  trembling  colour,  a  quivering  mouth. 

"Dearest  Jim,"  she  said,  with  both  hands  put 
out  to  meet  his;  "forgive  me,  I  was  so  cruel  yester- 
day; I  have  been  so  unhappy  about  it;"  and  she 
held  up  her  sweet  face  to  be  kissed.  Never  in  all 
his  life  before  had  he  seen  her  look  like  this.  It 
was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

"Forgive,   dearest  Fay!     Don't  talk  of  forgive," 
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he  said,  putting  his  arm  round  about  her,  and  lean- 
ing his  head  for  a  moment  on  her  shoulder. 

"You  are  still  quite  tired  and  weak;  here  is  your 
tea  and  your  egg,"  she  said,  jumping  away.  And 
all  breakfast-time  Felicia  waited  on  him,  bringing 
him  at  last  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes  she  had  stolen 
(though  she  did  not  tell  him  so),  by  breaking  a  pane 
of  the  grape-house. 

"If  Captain  Baxter  could  see  us  now,"  thought 
Felicia,  "he  would  see  I  am  sorry  to  have  been 
heartless." 

Poor  Jim !  How  delicious  the  grapes  tasted,  how 
happy  it  made  him  to  be  a  little  comforted  and 
loved!  He  could  hardly  realize  his  own  happiness, 
or  believe  that  this  was  in  truth  his  own  Felicia. 

When  Aurelius  rode  over  that  afternoon  to  see 
his  friend  he  found  him  quite  restored,  reading  in 
the  window  of  the  old  lumber-room.  Felicia,  in  her 
green  dress,  was  still  strumming  on  the  piano,  La  ci 
darevi:  she  was  playing,  with  a  great  many  false 
notes,  out  of  an  old  music-book  she  had  discovered 
in  a  corner.  She  shut  up  the  piano  with  a  bang, 
however,  when  Aurelius  came  into  the  room,  and 
soon  after  disappeared,  leaving  the  two  young  men 
together. 

Baxter  sat  on  for  some  time  talking  to  Jim.  He 
tried  to  give  him  good  advice,  and  tell  him  to  hold 
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his  own.  James,  as  usual,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  smiled,  and  sighed:  so  long  as  he  had  Felicia 
he  did  not  care  what  others  said  or  did  or  thought 
of  him,  and  so  he  said.  Baxter  did  not  answer,  but 
soon  after  got  up  and  went  away. 

He  was  veiy  sorry  for  his  friend.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him,  for  all  James  told  him,  that  Felicia 
cared  for  him  in  the  least.  Once  more  he  told  him- 
self that  she  was  a  hard-hearted,  ill-tempered  little 
creature;  and  so  thinking,  he  walked  away,  and 
down  the  old  stone  steps  along  the  periwinkle  walk 
leading  to  the  road.  And  then  he  looked  up,  and 
saw  that  there  was  a  figure  at  the  gate  sitting  wait- 
ing on  the  grass-grown  step.  The  figure  jumped  up 
quickly,  and  came  to  meet  him.  A  wild,  nymph- 
like  little  figure,  in  her  quaint  green  dress,  with  her 
hair  flying.  It  was  Felicia  who  had  taken  a  great 
resolution. 

"I  Avas  waiting  for  you,"  she  said,  ojDening  her 
grey  eyes  wider  and  wider.  "I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.  I  want  you  to  listen."  And  she  stood 
before  him  so  that  he  could  not  pass.  "You  think 
me  heartless,"  she  said.  "You  think  I  do  not  care 
for  James.  You  think  I  am  not  good  enough  for 
him.  Oh,  Captain  Baxter,  you  are  right;  that  is 
what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you;  but,  indeed,  indeed  I 
know  how  good  he  is,  and  I  do  love  him,   and  do 
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try  to  take  care  of  him,  and  I  can't  bear  that  you 
should  think  me  quite  wicked  and  heartless."  And 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"Wicked!  heartless!"  said  Aurelius,  feeling  in 
his  turn  ashamed.  "It  is  I  who  am  wicked  and 
heartless,  ever  to  think  anything  of  the  sort,  and  I 
thank  you  for  making  me  know  you  as  you  are." 
And  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  went  away  touched 
and  melted  by  the  girl's  confidence. 

James,  who  had  seen  the  two  from  his  window, 
came  down  the  walk  a  minute  later,  and  found 
Felicia  standing  quite  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
path  where  Aurelius  had  left  her. 

"What  have  you  two  been  talking  about?"  Jim 
said. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Felicia.  "Do  you  want  to 
know?  He  told  me  I  was  heartless  that  day  you 
were  so  ill,  and  I  wanted  to  say  to  him  that  I  do 
love  my  friends,  and  am  not  quite  without  a  heart." 
She  said  it  so  prettily,  so  shyly,  so  quickly,  that 
Jim's  vague  jealousy  melted  away,  and  he  looked 
down  admiringly  at  the  sweet  bright  face  beside 
him. 

This  was  only  a  veiy  litde  while  before  Jim  went 
back  to  college  for  his  last  term.  Baxter  came  once 
or  twice  to  see  him,  and  then,  when  he  was  gone, 
the  Captain's  visits  ceased.     Mrs.  Marlow  gave  him 

Out  oj  the  World,    etc.  ^° 
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very  plainly  to  understand  she  did  not  care  for  him 
to  come,  and  there  was  nothing  at  the  Hall  that 
Baxter  cared  to  come  for;  not  even  Felicia,  although 
he  often  thought  of  her  in  her  slim  green  dress. 

Once  or  twice  he  met  her  in  the  lanes;  once, 
the  very  day  he  left  for  town,  in  a  buttercup  field 
with  a  great  golden  ball  of  flowers  in  her  hand. 
That  day  little  Lucy  was  with  him,  and  Felicia 
gave  the  child  the  flowers.  Little  Lucy,  who  had 
read  of  princesses  in  fairy  tales,  firmly  believed  Felicia 
to  be  one  of  them,  and  talked  of  her  all  the  way 
home.  Felicia  was  a  very  silent  princess,  and  never 
spoke,  but  always  ran  away. 


My  story,  as  I  am  telling  it,  seems  to  be  a  sad 
one,  of  which  the  actors  themselves  scarcely  know 
the  meaning.  What  does  it  take  to  make  a  tragedy? 
Youth,  summer  days,  beauty,  kind  hearts,  a  garden 
to  stroll  in;  on  one  side  an  impulsive  word,  perhaps 
a  look,  in  which  an  unconscious  truth  shines  out  of 
steadfast  eyes,  perhaps  a  pang  of  jealousy;  and  then 
a  pause  or  two,  a  word,  a  rose  off  a  tree — that  is 
material  enough  for  Tragedy.  She  lays  her  cold  hand 
upon  the  best,  the  fairest,  and  sweetest,  and  most  in- 
nocent.    For  my  own  part.  Tragedy  seems  less  ter- 
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rible,  with  her  dark  veil  and  cold,  stern  face,  than 
Comedy  in  her  tinsel  and  mask.  Tragedy  is  ter- 
rible; and  as  she  passes  tears  flow  and  cries  of  pain 
are  uttered;  but  along  with  these  are  heroic  endur- 
ance, faithfulness,  self-denial,  and  tender,  unflinching 
love,  that  her  dark  veil  cannot  hide  nor  her  terrors 
dismay,  and  she  passes  by,  leaving  a  benediction 
behind  her.  Flowers  spring  up  along  the  road,  her 
arid  wastes  are  repeopled,  the  plough  travels  over 
the  battle-fields,  and  the  living  stand  faithful  by  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  past. 

But  Comedy  seems  to  scorn  her  victims.  How 
can  they  rise  again  from  her  jibes  and  jeers?  For 
Comedy  take  middle  age,  take  false  sentiment,  and 
weakness,  and  infidelity;  take  small  passions,  un- 
worthy objects,  affectations,  rouge-pots,  calculations, 
the  blunting  influence  of  time.  It  makes  one's  heart 
ache  to  think  of  the  cruel,  cruel  comedies  of  life, 
into  which  good  people  are  drawn,  and  gentle 
natures,  only  to  be  cast  out  again,  sullied  and 
mortified,  and  broken-spirited  and  defiled.  VvTien 
the  crisis  comes,  Comedy  grinds  her  mad  teeth  and 
tears  her  false  hair  and  cries  and  writhes,  and  the 
spectators  laugh  and  shrug  their  shoulders;  but  they 
love  and  pity  Tragedy,  as  she  passes  along  despair- 
ing, but  simple  and  beautiful  even  in  her  woe.  We 
pass  through  all  these  phases,  youth  and  tragedy  and 

16* 
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the  comedy  of  middle  life,  and  then,  I  suppose,  if 
we  are  sensible  and  honest-minded  people,  comes 
the  peace  of  age,  and,  at  all  events,  the  silence  that 
follows  all  youth  and  life  and  age;  when  at  last 
Comedy  shrinks  away  abashed  and  powerless. 

This  silence  was  hanging  over  the  old  house  at 
Harpington:  its  unconscious  inmates  came  and  went 
as  usual,  sitting  out  in  the  lovely  summer  sunshine, 
living  the  same  still  life.  For  the  last  time, — it  was 
all  for  the  last  time — and  yet  it  seemed  like  any  of 
the  other  summers  that  had  flooded  through  the  old 
place,  across  the  fields,  into  the  remotest  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  neglected  gardens,  shining  on  the 
high  tiled  roofs  and  the  ancient  elms  and  rooks. 
Even  old  Marlow  would  come  out  and  bask  in  the 
lovely  summer  weather,  conning  his  account-books, 
and  making  his  calculations  under  the  trees  to  the 
singing  of  the  birds.  One  day  two  butterflies  came 
flitting  and  bobbing  about  his  head.  Felicia  burst 
out  laughing  at  the  sight. 

Jim  had  gone  off,  telling  them  to  remember  the 
loth.  He  was  to  come  back  from  Oxford  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  it  had  long  been  settled  that 
Felicia  and  her  grandmother  were  to  accept  an 
invitation  they  had  received,  and  meet  him  in  Lon- 
don, and  spend  ten  days  there,  and  buy  Felicia's 
wedding- clothes.      Mrs.    Marlow    was    to    see    her 
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doctor  and  the  lawyer  at  the  same  time;  old 
Marlow  had  desired  this  arrangement — I  don't  know 
in  what  fit  of  generosity — it  was  a  whim:  a  sort  of 
remembrance  of  the  week  he  had  spent  in  London 
before  his  marriage.  The  clothes  were  unnecessary, 
but  he  would  not  have  to  pay  for  them;  so  he  chose 
to  do  the  thing  handsomely  for  once;  and  all  this 
being  accomplished,  there  would  be  no  further  reason 
for  delay.  Jim  and  Fay  should  come  back  and  be 
married  out  of  hand.  It  was  also  a  sort  of  intended 
encouragement  to  Felicia,  who  certainly  showed  no 
eagerness  to  enter  into  matrimonial  bonds;  but,  if 
going  to  London  depended  upon  being  married, 
here  was  Felicia  as  eager  as  any  one  to  be  married, 
for  London  was  her  dream,  her  heaven  upon  earth, 
her  soul's  aspiration.  Why  she  should  have  sighed 
and  longed  after  all  these  millions  of  brown  half- 
baked  bricks,  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  I 
cannot  tell.  Jim  had  sometimes  told  her  stories  of 
London  streets  and  parks,  and  promised  that  he 
would  take  her  to  see  the  sights.  They  were  to 
stay  with  an  opportune  old  sister  of  Mr.  Marlow's, 
from  whom  a  letter  had  come  one  morning  to  every- 
body's surprise: 

"Queen  Square,  June  27. 

"My  dear  Brother,"  wrote  the  old  lady— "When 
I  think   how   many  years  we  have  both  lived,   and 
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how  many  have  passed  since  we  last  met,  and  how 
very  few  more  we  can  expect  to  be  together  in  the 
world,  it  occurs  to  me  to  write  to  you  and  ask  you 
if  it  is  not  time  to  let  past  things  be  past.  This  is 
our  mother's  birthday,  and  I  have  been  thinking 
over  old  times,  and  I  feel  that  I  should  much  like 
to  see  you  once  more.  Are  you  coming  to  town? 
and  if  so,  will  you  give  me  the  great  pleasure  of 
receiving  you,  and  come  to  me  with  your  wife  and 
your  granddaughter?  I  hear  Felicia's  maniage  is 
to  take  place  before  very  long;  and  she  must  be 
doubtless  thinking  about  her  trousseau.  I  should 
like  to  contribute  a  hundred  pounds  towards  it,  in 
token  of  the  goodwill  of  an  old  maiden  aunt  who 
has  not  quite  forgotten  her  earlier  days.  She  can  ex- 
pend it  to  the  best  advantage  during  her  stay  with  me. 
"I  am  thinking  of  going  abroad,  so  that  I  would 
only  beg  that  I  may  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming you  in  my  house.  With  love  to  your  wife, 
"Your  affectionate  sister, 

"Mary  Anne  Marlow." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  as  she  finished,  "Mary 
Anne  seems  to  be  flourishing — going  abroad." 

"I  shall  answer  that  letter,"  said  the  Squire,  in 
a  determined  voice.  "You  had  better  go,  and  take 
Fay  with  you." 
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"Mel"  cried  Mrs.  Marlow.  "I  am  not  going  to 
leave  home,  Robert.     I  am  just  making  my  jam." 

"Jam!"  said  the  Squire,  "who  wants  jam?  But 
I  tell  you  what,  Mary  Anne  seems  disposed  to  be 
liberal,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  get  the 
benefit  of  our  own  as  well  as  anybody  else.  That 
house  in  Queen  Square  ought  to  have  been  mine  at 
this  minute." 

"Nothing  will  induce  me  to  set  foot  in  it,"  cried 
Mrs.  Marlow,  "after  all  that  has  passed.  You  can 
take  Felicia  yourself,  Robert,  if  you  choose  to  go." 

"  Go !  It  is  out  of  the  question,"  said  old  Marlow. 
"I  must  look  after  my  crops.  What  should  I  do  in 
London?"  said  the  Squire. 

As  usual,  the  old  fellow  had  his  way  in  the  end. 
He  frowned  and  insisted,  being  determined  not  to 
lose  that  chance  100/. 

"Harpington,  June  29. 

"My  dear  Sister, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
inviting  us  to  your  house,  and  alluding  to  old  times. 
Although  I  am  unfortunately  prevented  from  accept- 
ing your  invitation,  my  wife  and  granddaughter  will 
avail  themselves  of  your  kindness,  and  Felicia  will 
be  glad  to  do  her  shopping  under  your  auspices. 

"It  is  many  years,   as   you   say,  since  we   met. 
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and  we   are  both,   doubtless,  very  much  changed. 
Believe  me 

"Your  affectionate  brother, 

"R.  Marlow." 

Felicia  felt  as  if  they  were  really  going  when  she 
went  into  her  grandmother's  room  one  morning  to 
find  doors  and  cupboards  wide  open,  and  strange 
garments  and  relics  piled  on  the  floor,  and  on  the 
bed,  and  on  the  window-sill,  and  Hannah  Morton, 
the  housekeeper,  dragging  in  a  great  hair-trunk  and 
a  rope.  The  old  lady  was  selecting  from  a  curious 
store  of  wimples,  and  pockets,  and  mittens,  and 
furbelows,  and  out  of  numbers  of  faded  reticules 
and  bags,  the  articles  which  she  thought  necessary 
for  her  journey.  Felicia's  experience  was  small; 
but  she  asked  her  grandmother  if  she  thought  so 
many  things  would  be  wanted  for  a  ten-days'  ex- 
cursion. 

"Who  is  this,  grandmamma?"  cried  the  girl, 
holding  up  a  black  plaster  silhouette. 

"Put  it  down,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow. 

She  could  not  bear  her  treasures  to  be  inspected. 
Few  old  ladies  like  it.  They  store  their  keep- 
sakes and  mementoes  away  in  drawers  and  dark 
cupboards — cupboards  fifty  years  old,  drawers  a  life- 
time deep. 
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And  so  even  these  slow,  still,  wall-enclosed  days 
at  Harpington  came  to  an  end  at  last.  They  ended 
as  the  old  trap,  with  its  leather  straps  and  chains, 
drove  up  to  the  door  with  George,  the  gardener,  on 
the  box,  and  the  drag  swinging.  The  carriage  was 
at  the  door;  the  sandwiches  were  cut;  the  old  hair- 
box  was  corded.  Felicia,  who  even  now,  within  ten 
minutes  of  her  going,  expected  that  an  earthquake 
would  come  to  engulph  London  before  she  should 
see  it,  that  her  grandfather  would  change  his  mind, 
or,  at  least,  that  the  white  horse  would  take  to  his 
heels  and  run  away  down  hill,  began  at  last  to  be- 
lieve in  their  going. 

The  thought  of  it  all  had  been  so  delightful  that 
the  delight  was  almost  an  agony,  as  very  vivid  feel- 
ings must  be.  Felicia  had  been  wide-awake  all 
night,  starting  and  jumping  in  her  little  bed,  and 
watching  the  dawn  spread  dull  beyond  the  trees  (as 
it  was  spreading  behind  the  chimney-pots  in  the 
dream-city  to  which  she  was  going).  Now  she  stood, 
with  her  little  brown  hat  tied  over  her  hair,  watch- 
ing the  proceedings  with  incredulous  eyes.  The 
old  gig,  with  its  bony  horse,  was  no  miraculous  ap- 
parition; but  miracles  take  homely  shapes  at  times, 
and  we  don't  always  recognize  them  when  we  see 
them.  The  grey  hair-tnmk  was  hoisted  up  by 
Hannah  and  George,  the  bags  were  brought  down. 
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and  then  Mrs.  Marlow,  walking  brisk  and  decided, 
equipped  for  the  journey,  with  strange  loopings  and 
pinnings,  with  a  bag  and  a  country  bonnet,  ap- 
peared arm  in  arm  with  her  husband.  The  grand- 
father had  sometimes  driven  off  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  the  grandmother's  departure  was  a  much  more 
seldom  and  special  occurrence.  So  Felicia  felt,  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Marlow,  as  she  stood  on  the  threshold, 
with  her  arm  still  in  the  old  Squire's.  It  is  affect- 
ing to  see  some  leave-takings:  outstretched  hands 
that  have  lost  strength  in  each  other's  service;  eyes 
meeting  that  have  seen  each  other's  brightness  fade. 
I  don't  know  if  the  end  of  love  is  a  triumph  or  a 
requiem:  the  young  man  and  woman  are  gone,  but 
their  two  souls  are  there  still  in  their  changed 
garments;  the  throb  of  the  full  flooding  cuixent  is 
over,  but  it  has  carried  them  on  so  far  on  their  way. 
Here  were  two  whose  aims  had  not  been  very  great, 
nor  could  you  see  in  their  faces  the  trace  of  past 
aspirations  and  high  endeavour.  Two  mean  worn 
faces  looking  at  each  other  for  the  last  time  with 
faithful  eyes.  * 


*  "Tous  les  hommes  sont  menteurs,  inconstants,  faux,  bavards, 
hypocrites,  orgueilleux  ou  laches,  meprisables  et  sensuels;  toutes  les 
femmes  sont  perfides,  artificieuses,  vaniteuses  ;  le  monde  n'est  qu'un  egout 
sans  fond  ou  les  phoques  les  plus  informes  rampent  et  se  tordent  sur  des 
montagnes  de  fange :  mais  il  y  a  au  monde  une  chose  sainte  et  sublime ; 
c'est  I'union  de  deux  de  ces  etres  si  imparfaits  et  si  affreux.     .     .     . " 
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"Good-by,  Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  wistfully, 
"Take  care  of  yourself.  You  will  find  the  cellar-key 
on  the  hook  in  my  cupboard." 

"Good-by,  my  dear.  Give  my  love  to  Mary 
Anne,"  says  the  Squire,  signing  to  the  man  to  help 
his  mistress  up.  When  the  old  lady  was  safe  hoisted 
on  the  seat  of  the  little  carriage,  once  more  she  put 
out  her  thin  hand,  and  he  took  it  in  his.  "There," 
said  he,  "be  off;  don't  stay  beyond  your  time." 

"You  will  have  to  come  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
low,  smiling;  and  then  Felicia  jumped  up  and  they 
drove  away.  Then  the  Squire  tramped  back  into 
the  house  again.  How  dull  and  lonely  it  seemed, 
all  of  a  sudden.  Empty  rooms;  silence.  Why  did 
he  let  them  go?  Confound  Mary  Anne  and  her 
money!  It  was  all  his  own  doing,  and  he  loved  his 
own  way,  but  it  was  dismal  all  the  same.  What 
was  this?  his  wife  come  back  for  something.  For 
an  instant  he  had  fancied  her  in  the  room.  Marlow 
pulled  down  the  blind  noisily,  making  his  study  still 
darker  than  it  was  before;  then  he  pulled  on  his 
wide-awake,  and  trudged  out  through  the  stable- 
yard  into  the  fields,  where  he  stayed  till  dinner-time, 
finding  fault  with  the  men  for  company's  sake.  Mrs. 
Marlow  had  not  yet  left  home  in  spirit,  though  she 
was  driving  away  through  the  lanes;  she  was  roam- 
ing through  the  house,   and  pondering  on  this  plan 
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and  that  for  the  Squire's  comfort:  and  Felicia  was 
flying  ahead  of  gigs  and  raihvays,  through  a  sort  of 
dream  landscape,  all  living  and  indistinct,  like  one 
of  Turner's  pictures.  That  was  London — that  dim, 
harmonious  city;  and  Jim  was  there;  and  Captain 
Baxter,  would  he  come  and  see  them,  she  wondered? 
Perhaps  they  might  meet  one  day  suddenly;  and 
then  her  London  heart,  as  she  called  it,  began  to 
throb. 

VI. 

The  old  house  in  Queen  Square  stood  hospitably 
waiting  for  the  travellers.  An  old  butler  came  to 
the  door;  an  old  lady,  looking  something  like  the 
Squire  in  a  bonnet,  beamed  down  to  meet  them. 
Two  old  four-post  beds  were  prepared  for  Felicia 
and  her  grandmother.  There  was  some  indescribable 
family  likeness  to  Hai-pington  in  the  quiet  old  house, 
with  its  potpourri  pots,  and  Chinese  junks,  and  faded 
carpets,  and  narrow  slit  windows.  But  the  wel- 
come was  warmer;  for  Miss  Marlow  nodded,  and 
brightened,  and  twinkled  more  often  in  five  minutes 
than  the  Squire  in  his  whole  lifetime. 

"How  do  you  do?  Welcome,  my  dear.  Well!" 
— taking  both  her  hands— "are  you  very  much  in 
love?  Pretty  thing,  isn't  she?  Eliza,  I  wish  you  had 
brouglit  my  Ijrolher  with  you.     Come  up,   come  up. 
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There,  this  is  the  drawing-room,  and  this  is  the 
balcony,  with  a  nice  httle  iron  table  for  lovers  to  sit 
at.  Now  come  upstairs.  There  is  some  one  to 
dinner.  Matthew,  send  my  maid.  We  must  make 
the  bride  look  prettier  still  for  dinner;  mustn't  we, 
Jim?" 

Miss  Marlow  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  a 
romance,  for  she  had  been  in  love  many  many  times 
herself. 

"And  so  you  say  Robert  is  not  a  bit  changed 
since  he  was  last  here?  why,  that  is  a  century  ago 
at  least;  we  are  a  good  wearing  family,  and  as  for 
Felicia,  I  hope  she  will  look  just  as  she  does  now 
for  twenty  years  to  come." 

They  all  had  some  tea  very  sociably  together. 
Miss  Marlow  poured  it  out,  with  her  bonnet  very 
much  on  one  side.  Mrs.  Marlow,  imagined  it  to  be 
London  fashion,  and  mentally  railed  at  new-fangled 
London  ways;  as  for  Felicia, — breathless,  excited, 
with  radiating  grey  eyes, — she  took  in  all  that  was 
round  about  her — the  aunt,  the  old  servants,  the  pot- 
pourri, the  fusty  cushions  and  gilt  tables,  the  wind- 
ing Westminster  streets  outside,  the  Park,  the  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  town,  the  tops  of  statues,  and  tur- 
rets, the  Horse  Guards,  —  and  ah!  the  Prince  of 
Wales  actually  in  person,  riding  down  Birdcage 
Walk.     She  went  upstairs  to  dress  for  dinner,  and 
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presently  Mrs.  Marlow  came  in  with  some  ancient 
amethyst  ornaments. 

"Here,  Fehcia,  I  shall  not  wear  them  myself. 
You  may  have  them,"  she  said. 

Felicia,  who  had  been  looking  disconsolately  in 
the  glass  at  a  pretty  face  and  shining  hair,  was 
charmed,  and  instantly  fastened  the  bygone  ele- 
gance round  her  slim  white  neck,  and  felt  herself 
beautiful. 

"Oh,  thayik  you,  grandmamma.  Shall  you  wear 
your  jaspers?"  Felicia  asked. 

But  Mrs.  Marlow  answered  abruptly,  she  was 
tired,  and  she  should  not  come  down  at  all.  She 
looked  black  and  rigid,  and  it  was  in  vain  Felicia 
implored  her  to  relent  in  her  determination. 

"Your  great-grandfather's  will  was  iniquitous," 
said  Mrs.  Marlow,  absently.  "Mary  Anne  has  no 
possible  right  to  this  house.  Yes,  I  shall  remain  in 
my  room.  You  may  stay  with  me,  Felicia,  if  you 
feel  as  I  do  on  the  subject." 

"Oh,  grandmamma!"  gasped  poor  Fay.  "It 
happened  such  a  very  long  time  ago.  I  think  I  will 
go  down." 

"You  can  do  as  you  like  in  the  matter,  and 
judge  for  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  coldly.  "Send 
me  that  volume  I  gave  you  to  read  on  the  way." 

And  so  Felicia  left  her   grandmother  reading  a 
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volume  of  Porteous's  sermons,  and  escaped  much 
relieved,  and  went  and  knocked  at  her  aunt's  door 
to  tell  her  of  the  change.  Miss  Marlow  popped  her 
head,  still  in  her  bonnet,  out  of  her  bedroom. 

"Not  coming!  Dear  me,  what  a  pity.  Ready? 
— that  is  right,  my  dear:  make  yourself  pretty,  for 
Captain  Baxter  is  come." 

A  kind  fate  sometimes  gives  people  what  they 
wish  for  long  long  before  they  have  ventured  even  to 
expect  it;  Felicia  had  hoped  to  see  Baxter  once  per- 
haps, or  twice, — meeting  in  a  street  just  before  she 
left, — and  now,  the  very  first  evening  of  her  arrival, 
she  was  told  he  was  come — downstairs,  actually  in 
the  house!  Make  herself  pretty!  Her  cheeks  bright- 
ened up  of  their  own  accord,  her  lips  began  to 
smile,  and  such  sweet,  gay,  childish  happiness  beamed 
from  her  grey  eyes,  that  Miss  Marlow  was  obliged 
to  come  out  of  her  room  and  and  embrace  her  on 
the  spot  then  and  there. 

Felicia  lingered  a  little  as  she  went,  and  as  she 
lingered  it  was  with  an  odd  feeling  that  she  re- 
cognized the  twins  of  some  of  the  old  home  things, 
some  chairs  like  those  at  Harpington,  and  some  old 
Italian  china,  and  a  plate  not  unlike  the  Sola  plate 
at  home,  with  arabesques  and  ornaments,  but  no 
clasped   hands    were    there.      Felicia   came    to   the 
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drawing-room  door,  at  last,  hesitated  and  went  in 
very  slowly.  James  had  not  come  down.  Felicia 
in  her  amethysts  turned  pale,  as  Baxter,  who  was 
standing  alone  in  the  room,  came  up  to  greet  the 
young  lady. 

At  a  first  glance  Aurelius  thought  Felicia  very 
much  changed.  She  looked  older,  graver;  perhaps 
the  dusty  damask,  and  gorgeous  picture-frames,  and 
gilt  tables  made  a  less  becoming  background  than 
the  ivy  walls  and  periwinkles  at  Harpington. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,"  he  said.  "It 
was  very  kind  of  Miss  Marlow  to  let  me  come  and 
meet  you." 

As  Aurelius  finished  this  little  speech,  he  looked 
at  her  again.  What  had  he  been  dreaming  of?  she 
was  prettier,  far  far  prettier  than  he  remembered  her 
even.  A  sort  of  curious  bright  look,  half  conscious, 
half  doubting,  was  in  her  eyes;  she  blushed  and 
smiled. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  I  was  afraid  I 
should  only  see  you  by  chance,"  said  she, 

"We  have  not  had  a  talk  since  that  last  time  we 
parted,"  said  Aurelius,  stupidly;  "but  little  Lucy 
treasured  up  her  flowers." 

"And  you  believed  me?"  Felicia  cried  earnestly, 
flusliing  as  she  spoke. 

"I  never  doubted  you,"   said  Aurelius;    and  he 
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believed  he  was  speaking  the  truth.  Beauty  is  the 
most  positive  of  all  convictions. 

The  others  presently  came  into  the  room,  Miss 
Marlow  resplendent  and  ushered  in  by  gongs. 

"James,  take  your  bride  in  to  dinner,"  she  cried, 
with  a  nod  and  an  intelligent  look  at  Baxter,  who 
glanced  at  the  two  and  then  stiffly  offered  his  arm 
to  the  old  lady.  The  Captain  was  a  favourite  with 
Miss  Marlow,  who  liked  good  looks,  and  had  not 
yet  got  over  an  early  penchant  for  the  army.  She 
had  asked  him  first  at  James's  suggestion,  and  now 
counted  on  him  as  an  agreeable  escort  on  the  many 
occasions  she  had  already  devised  for  taking  herself 
and  Felicia  to  see  sights,  theatres,  parties,  toilettes. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  things  Miss  Marlow  wanted 
to  take  Felicia  to  see. 

Mi's.  Marlow  let  her  sister-in-law  go  her  own 
way.  She  could  not  forgive  her,  and  would  not  join 
many  of  the  schemes  and  expeditions.  She  was 
envious,  lonely,  and  home-sick:  after  that  first  day 
she  would  come  down  and  sit  dismally  in  a  corner; 
but,  in  her  way,  she  was  touched  by  Felicia's  de- 
light, and,  perhaps,  she  wondered  if  she  had  always 
done  enough  for  the  happiness  of  the  two  children 
she  had  reared.  Felicia  and  her  betrothed  behaved 
exactly  as  usual.  Jim  tried  to  find  a  proof  of  Fay's 
affection  for  him  in  the  long  hours  slie  spent  among 
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the  ribbons  and  gauzes  of  her  trousseau.  The  girl 
brightened,  chattered,  ruled  her  kind  and  patient 
Uttle  lover  with  an  iron  rod,  and  then  rewarded  him 
by  one  word  of  happiness.  If  she  was  happy  it  was 
all  he  asked.  Poor  Jim!  his  was  but  a  small  share 
of  all  this  excitement  and  pleasure.  Fay  wounded 
him  one  day  by  saying  before  Baxter,  "You  don't 
look  at  all  like  a  husband,  Jim;  you  are  much  more 
like  an  uncle."  This  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  talked  about  their  approaching  marriage.  Li 
vain  Jim  spoke  of  coming  times,  and  tried  to  find 
out  what  was  in  her  mind.  She  shifted,  parried, 
doubled,  and  finally  would  run  away  altogether;  she 
was  too  happy  in  the  present  to  face  the  future,  and 
all  Felicia's  present,  like  a  dissolving  view,  had 
opened  and  revealed  delights  more  endless  even, 
than  any  she  had  imagined  for  herself 

Many  people  seeing  her  sitting  in  the  Park  one 
morning  between  Jim  and  Captain  Baxter  looked  a 
second  time  and  smiled  at  the  dazzling  young  crea- 
ture. There  was  a  great  flower-bed  of  red  rhodo- 
dendrons just  behind  her  chair.  She  had  put  on 
one  of  her  pretty  new  trousseau  dresses;  she  was 
gay,  glad,  happy,  beyond  any  happiness  she  had 
ever  conceived  before.  As  for  her  approaching  mar- 
riage, I  do  not  honestly  believe  she  had  ever  given 
it  a  single  thought;   all  she  knew  was  that  she  was 
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sitting  there  mth  Jim  to  take  care  of  her,  and  to 
wait  as  long  as  ever  she  Hked,  with  Baxter — who 
was  kind  now,  and  who  no  longer  thought  her  heart- 
less— with  a  sight  so  glittering  and  cheerful  that 
that  alone  would  have  been  enough  for  her.  The 
horses  went  by  with  their  beautiful  shining  necks 
and  smooth  clean-cut  limbs;  the  amazons  rode  along, 
laughing  and  talking  as  they  passed;  the  young 
men,  magnificent  and  self-conscious,  were  squaring 
their  elbows  and  swooping  by  on  their  big  horses; 
the  grand  dresses  and  ladies  went  rustling  along 
the  footpath;  the  pleasant  green  park  spread  and 
gleamed;  a  sort  of  song  of  talk,  and  footsteps  and 
sunshine  was  in  the  air.  High  over  head  the  little 
pinkish  grey  London  clouds  were  sailing  across  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  long  distant  lines  of  Avhite  houses, 
were  twinkling  with  light.  And  yet  nothing  is  quite 
perfect;  why  did  Aurelius  ask  her  just  then  when 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place? 

"Marriage!"  said  Felicia,  "what  marriage?  Ours 
do  you  mean?     Oh,  any  time." 

"My  grandfather  talks  of  August,"  said  James 
gravely. 

"August!  when  is  August?"  said  Felicia,  looking 
a  little  strangely.  For  the  first  time  a  swift  quick 
pang  of  certainty  seemed  to  come  over  her.  It  was 
like  nothing  that  she  had  ever  felt  before.     But  she 
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was  brave,  young,  and  confident;  she  wanted  to  be 
happy,  and  so  in  a  moment  her  dancing  grey  eyes 
were  raised  to  Baxter's. 

"You  must  never  talk  about  our  wedding  again," 
she  said;  "we  don't  hke  it.  We  mean  to  be  happy 
while  we  can,  without  troubling  ourselves  about  the 
future;  don't  we,  Jim?" 

"I  hope  we  shall  be  happy  any  way,  dear,"  said 
Jim,  gravely. 

Aurelius  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and 
thought  this  was  the  strangest  love-making  he  had 
ever  witnessed.  The  next  time  he  came  he  brought 
a  little  parcel  in  his  hand,  which  he  asked  her,  in 
an  ashamed  sort  of  voice,  to  accept  as  a  token  of 
sympathy  on  an  occasion  he  was  not  permitted  to 
name.  Felicia  had  heard  of  wedding-presents,  but 
had  not  thought  they  would  come  to  her.  She 
screamed  with  delight,  seeing  a  beautiful  little  gold- 
glittering  ring  for  her  arm,  from  which  a  crystal 
locket  was  hanging. 

"Oh,  how  pretty!"  she  cried.  "Is  it  for  me — ■ 
really  for  me?  Oh,  thank  you.  Look,  Jim;  look 
grandmamma." 

Mrs.  Marlow  looked,  and  dryly  said  it  must  have 
cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  As  for  Felicia,  she  was 
radiant.  The  loan  of  her  grandmother's  amethysts 
had  charmed  her;  how  much  more  this  lovely  thing, 
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glittering,  twinkling,  her  very  own.     It  was  a  link, 
poor  little  soul,  in  her  future  destiny. 

***** 

Days  went  on,  and  the  time  was  drawing  near 
for  their  return.  Felicia's  pretty  gowns  were  bought, 
and  Miss  Marlow's  hundred  pounds  expended.  The 
old  Squire  wrote  to  his  wife  bidding  her  come  home 
and  bring  the  girl.  Our  poor  little  Proserpine, 
whose  creed  it  was  to  live  in  the  present,  and  to 
pick  the  flowers,  and  not  to  trouble  herself  with 
what  she  did  not  see,  woke  one  day  to  find  that 
the  present  was  nearly  over,  and  the  past  was  be- 
ginning again.  The  past! — was  she  to  go  back  to 
it,  to  leave  life  and  light  for  that  tomb  in  which  she 
had  been  bred,  to  see  Aurelius  no  more,  London  no 
more,  living  men  and  women  no  more;  live  with 
only  sheep,  only  silence,  only  shadows,  and  the 
drone  of  insects  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  her  life;  only 
Jim,  Jim  whose  every  thought  and  word  and  look 
she  knew  by  heart?  "Oh!  it  was  horrible;  it  was  a 
shame.  It  shouldn't  be.  She  couldn't  go,"  said 
Felicia  to  herself  "She  would  stay  on  with  her 
aunt.  She  would  ask  her.  She  would  not  go."  She 
began  walking  up  and  down  her  little  bedroom,  like 
a  young  tigress  pacing  a  narrow  cage.  Her  grand- 
mother looked  in,  hearing  a  hasty  rush  of  footsteps, 
and  Felicia  stopped  short  in  her  walk. 
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"Is  anything  the  matter?"  said  Mrs.  Marlow. 

"Nothing,  grandmamma,"  said  Fehcia.  And 
then  when  the  door  was  shut  again,  once  more  she 
began  her  fierce  gymnastics.  A  few  minutes  before 
James  had  said,  "We  must  come  again  when  we 
are  married,  FeHcia,  and  see  all  the  sights  we  leave 
unseen  now." 

"There  is  plenty  of  time,"  says  Felicia. 

"Three  days,"  says  James. 

"Tliree  days,"  cries  the  girl;  "but  I  don't  mean 
to  go,  I  don't  want  to  go,  I  shall  stay,  James,  do 
you  hear?  Aunt  Mary  Anne  will  ask  me.  How 
unkind  you  are." 

"I  am  afraid  Aunt  Mary  Anne  is  packing  up  to 
go,  too,"  said  poor  stupid  James.  "Dear,  some  day 
Avhen  I  have  the  right  to  bring  you,  you  shall  come 
for  as  long  as  you  like." 

"Some  day!  I  want  it  now,"  cries  Felicia.  "I 
haven't  seen  the  waxworks  or  the  lions.  I — I  will 
stay,"  she  flashed  at  him  in  a  passion.  And  then, 
as  usual,  she  ran  away,  realizing  that  she  was  talking 
nonsense,  that  she  was  powerless,  that  she  was  only 
a  girl,  and  that  here  was  happiness,  delight,  interest, 
a  world  where  every  hour  meant  its  own  special  de- 
light, sympathy,  friendship;  and  friendship  was  more 
than  love,  thought  Felicia,  a  thousand  times,  and 
she  might  not  taste  it.     To  be  her  own  self,  that 
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was  what  Felicia  longed  for.  Here  in  London  life 
seemed  made  for  her;  there  at  Harpington  it  seemed 
to  her,  looking  back,  that  she  was  like  one  of  the 
periwinkles  growing  round  the  garden-gate. 


VII, 

Baxter  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  widower;  he  looked 
back  to  his  early  married  days  now  from  the  heights 
of  thirty-five.  Life  was  not  to  him  the  wonderful 
strange  new  thing  it  seemed  to  Felicia,  coming  from 
her  periwinkle  haunts,  from  the  still  lichen-grown  walls 
of  brick,  which  so  effectually  keep  out  many  spiritual 
things,  and  within  which  all  her  existence  had  been 
enclosed.  When  Baxter  found  himself  gratefully 
accepting  Miss  Marlow's  invitations  to  dinner,  coming 
day  after  day  to  the  old  dark  house,  patiently  wait- 
ing among  the  needlework,  chairs,  and  cushions  in  the 
gorgeous  drawing-room;  planning  one  scheme  and 
another  to  give  pleasure  to  little  Felicia,  who  was  so 
happy,  and  in  such  delight  at  his  coming, — when  he 
found  himself  thinking  of  her  constantly,  and  living 
perpetually  in  her  company,  he  said  to  himself — for 
he  was  a  loyal  gentleman — that  this  must  not  be. 
It  was  a  pity,  but  it  must  not  be.  He  had  respected 
his  wife,  but  she  had  never  charmed  him.  People 
generally  destined  him  for  her  cousin,  Miss  Flower; 
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but  now  he  began  to  tell  himself  that  this  also  was 
impossible.  There  had  been  one  real  story  in  his 
life,  of  which  people  knew  nothing,  which  was  told 
now,  and  to  which  (for  it  was  there  written  and 
finished)  there  were  no  new  chapters  to  add,  for 
the  dictating  spirit  was  gone  for  ever.  As  for  Emily- 
Flower,  she  and  Aurelius  understood  each  other 
very  well:  they  were  sincere  friends,  nothing  more, 
and  they  let  people  talk  as  they  perhaps  talked  of 
others  in  turn,  without  caring  or  knowing  very  much 
of  concerns  that  were  not  their  own. 

If  Felicia  had  not  been  going  back  so  soon,  and 
her  fate  decided,  and  if  James  himself  had  not 
asked  him  again  and  again  to  come  home,  to  join 
them  in  one  excursion  and  another,  Baxter  might 
have  kept  to  his  good  resolves,  and  avoided  the 
bright  sweet  young  sylph  who  had  beguiled  him. 
But  it  was  for  such  a  little  while,  surely  there  was 
no  harm  in  it,  he  told  himself.  She  would  not 
guess  his  secret,  poor  little  thing — sacrificed  to  the 
old  people's  convenience  and  cupidity.  Suddenly, 
thinking  of  it  all,  of  Felicia's  unconsciousness,  a  sort 
of  indignation  seized  the  young  man  at  the  thought 
of  this  marriage.  Some  one  should  save  her;  some 
one  should  hold  her  back — say  a  warning  word  be- 
fore it  was  too  late.  He  would  interfere;  he  would 
go  to  Mrs.  Marlow  and  protest.     But  then  came  a 
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thought  of  Jim,  generous,  gentle,  unselfish,  full  of 
heart  and  affection, — worth  a  dozen  Felicias,  thought 
Baxter,  who  was  not  blind  to  her  faults — only  he 
loved  her  all  the  same — and  Jim  also  loved  her, 
and  Felicia  was  indifferent;  that  was  the  cruel  part 
of  the  bargain. 

Who  are  we,  to  judge  for  others?  In  after  days, 
Baxter  remembered  his  indignation,  remembered  it 
in  shame  and  in  remorse.  It  was  too  late  then  to 
change  the  past;  but  not  too  late  to  regret  it. 

Felicia  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night,  and 
again  Mrs.  Marlow  came  into  the  child's  room,  and 
stood  by  the  great  four-post  bed,  where,  the  little 
creature  was  writhing  and  starting. 

"Fay,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "you  forget 
yourself.     Wake  up.     What  is  it?" 

Felicia  woke  up,  with  her  great  sleepy  eyes  full 
of  tears,  stared  about  her  vaguely,  and  then  fell 
'asleep  again,  as  girls  do. 

I  think,  if  she  had  spoken  then,  the  old  lady 
would  have  helped  her;  but  she  slept  quietly,  and 
Mrs.  Marlow,  who  had  been  frightened,  left  her. 
Felicia  was  so  little  used  to  talk  to  her  grandmother, 
that  she  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  She  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  telling  the  marble  washstand 
that  she  was  unhappy. 

But,  nevertheless,  Jim  had  spoken,  and  Fehcia's 
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looks  had  implored,  and  Mrs.  Marlow,  with  heroic 
self-sacrifice,  had  written  to  ask  for  leave  to  stay 
another  week.  Felicia,  hearing  the  great  news, 
never  for  an  instant  doubted  that  all  was  right,  and 
once  more  she  embarked  in  her  golden  seas  of  con- 
tentment. 

There  was  a  little  expedition  she  looked  forward 
to  with  some  excitement.  It  should  be  the  last, 
Baxter  had  mentally  decided.  There  was  to  be  a 
river,  a  row,  a  tea-making  in  the  woods.  Little 
Lucy  and  her  cousin.  Miss  Flower,  were  to  come  to 
it,  and  James,  and  Fay,  and  Miss  Marlow,  who  was 
always  ready  to  enjoy  herself.  Mrs.  Marlow,  ac- 
cording to  her  wont,  said  she  should  not  be  able 
to  go. 

Felicia  came  down  early  that  morning  to  break- 
fast, and  flung  open  a  window  to  let  in  a  fresh  gust 
of  early  London  soot.  Some  distant  cries  reached 
lier  ears.  A  morning  sight  of  busy  park  and  passing 
people  spread  before  her.  Some  far-away  bells  were 
ringing.  All  was  wide,  bright,  and  misty.  She 
tried  to  realize  her  own  happiness  for  a  minute;  but 
couldn't.  A  whole  day's  pleasuring — a  whole  week's 
respite.  Her  grandmother  had  written,  and  all  was 
well.  Another  week!  Another  week  was  another 
lifetime;  and  she  need  not  trouble  herself  about 
what  would  come  after. 
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"Oh,  Jim,  I  am  so  happy,"  she  said,  going  up 
to  him,  as  he  came  into  the  room. 

And  then  came  post,  tea-urns,  old  ladies,  and 
funny  old  mahogany  tea-caddies;  and  then  came, 
once  more,  swift,  and  sharp,  and  overwhelming,  a 
pang  of  disappointment  more  cruel  than  any  that 
had  gone  before. 

"I  have  heard  from  your  grandfather,"  said  IVIrs. 
Marlow,  quite  cheerfully  (as  if  it  did  not  seem  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  poor  Fay),  "and  he 
says,  my  dear,  that  we  have  been  away  quite  long 
enough,  and  that  we  must  start  to-morrow,  as  we 
first  arranged." 

"To-mon-ow?"  gasped  the  girl,  in  a  strange 
numb  horror. 

"I  suppose  you  have  got  your  finery,  and  I  hope 
"James  has  bought  the  gold  ring,"  (reading).  "There 
"is  nothing  to  wait  for  now,  and  the  wedding  may 
"as  well  take  place  on  your  return.  The  banns 
"shall  be  put  up  next  Sunday,  and  there  need  be 
"no  more  talk  about  the  matter.  As  for  Parsons, 
"the  way  he  has  behaved  about  that  horse  was 
"only  what  might  have  been  expected.  I  shall  have 
"him  up  at  the  next  assizes,  and  let  the  county  see 
"that  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  put  upon.  Remember 
"me  to  Mary  Anne.  .  .  ."     So  read  the  old  lady. 

Felicia    heard   no   more:    she  listened,    turning 
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white  and  red  over  her  teacup:  she  looked  up  once 
imploringly  at  James,  and  met  a  shy  adoring  glance 
that  made  her  hate  him.  Mrs.  Marlow  nodded 
relief.  Miss  Marlow  was  beaming  and  kissing  her 
hand;  the  old  butler,  who  had  come  in  with  some 
boiling  water,  seemed  to  guess  what  was  passing, 
and  he  too  smiled.  And  Felicia,  was  cold,  pale, 
furious,  in  a  strange  desperate  state  of  mind  — 
desperate,  and  yet  determined,  and  sure  even  in 
her  despair  of  some  secret  help  somewhere — she 
did  not  tell  herself  whence  it  was  to  come. — She 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  jumping  up,  white  as  a 
ghost,  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Felicia  never  forgot  that  day  in  its  strange 
jumble  of  happiness  and  misery.  Baxter  was  right 
when  he  called  her  cold-hearted.  She  no  more 
cared  for  Jim,  no  more  thought  of  his  possible  pain, 
than  she  thought  of  the  feelings  of  the  footman  who 
opened  the  door,  or  the  stoker  who  drove  the 
engine. 

The  sun  shone,  the  engine  was  whistling;  Aure- 
lius,  holding  little  Lucy  by  the  hand,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  smiling  young  lady  in  a  hat  and  long 
blue  veil,  met  them  at  the  station.  Jim,  still  un- 
conscious of  his  companion's  silence  and  preoccupa- 
tion, pulled  her  arm  through  his  and  carried  her 
along  the  long  line  of  carriages,  leaving  his  aunt  to 
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Aurelius'  care.  All  the  way  Jim  had  talked  and 
asked  questions  in  his  unusual  elation;  every  word 
he  said  worried  and  jarred  upon  the  girl.  Now,  in 
his  happiness,  he  went  on  talking  and  chirping,  but 
Felicia  was  in  a  cloud,  and  did  not  listen:  some- 
times waking  up,  she  thought  of  appealing  to  him 
then  and  there,  in  the  carriage,  with  all  the  others 
to  take  her  part,  and  of  imploring  him  to  help  her 
— to  what?  to  escape  from  him.  Sometimes  she 
felt  that  her  one  chance  would  be  to  run  away,  and 
never  be  heard  of  again;  sometimes,  with  a  start, 
she  asked  herself  what  was  this  new  terrible  thing 
hanging  over  her — this  close-at-hand  horrible  fate — 
made  for  her,  such  as  no  one  before  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. Then  for  some  minutes,  as  was  her 
nature,  she  put  it  all  away,  and  began  to  play  cat's- 
cradle  with  little  Lucy  Baxter,  who  was  sitting  be- 
side her. 

They  reached  Henley  at  last,  scudding  through 
broad  sunny  meadows ,  with  a  sight  of  blue  summer 
woods,  and  of  the  hills  overhanging  the  flooding 
river;  they  lunched  at  the  old  red  brick  house,  with 
the  great  lilac  westerias  hanging  and  flowering,  and 
then  they  took  a  boat  and  rowed  against  the  stream 
to  Wargrave.  Sliding,  gliding  along,  against  the 
rush  of  the  clear  water,  past  the  swirls  of  the 
wavelets,   and  the  rat-holes,  and  the  pools;   among 
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the  red  reeds  and  white  flowers,  along  damp,  sweet 
banks  of  tangle  and  grass.  It  soothed  and  quieted 
poor  Felicia's  fever;  by  degrees  a  feeling  came  to 
her  of  a  whole  world  passing  away  in  remorseless 
motion  and  of  a  fate  against  which  it  was  vain  to 
struggle.  This  was  life  and  fate  to  be  travelling 
along  between  green  banks,  with  summer  sights, 
and  flying  birds,  and  woods  and  wreathing  green 
things  all  about,  while  the  stream  of  life  and  feeling 
flowed  away  quick  in  a  contrary  direction,  with  a 
rapid  rush,  carrying  the  sticks  and  leaves  and  me- 
mentoes, and  passing  lights  along  with  it.  And  so 
at  last  she  was  soothed  and  calmed  a  little  as  the 
boat  swung  on.  Perhaps  there  is  happiness  even  in 
travelling  against  one's  fate,  thought  poor  Felicia, 
despairing.  The  happiest  person  in  that  boat-load 
was  little  Lucy,  who  had  not  yet  reached  her  life, 
and  next  to  her  the  old  lady,  who  was  well  nigh 
over  it,  who  sat  talking  and  chirping  to  Miss  Flower. 
James  was  silent,  for  he  had  at  last  discovered 
Felicia's  abstraction,  and  he  had  seen  that  she  did 
not  hear  him  when  he  spoke  to  her.  But  when 
Aurelius  once  made  a  little  joke,  Felicia  brightened 
up  again,  and  suddenly  seemed  to  throw  off  the 
cloud  which  oppressed  her. 

As  the  boats  touched  the  shore  they  saw  a  fire 
burning  in   the   little  wood;  the   smoke  was  rising 
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blue  and  curling,  and  the  flames  sparkling  among 
the  sticks.  All  the  summer-green  slopes  of  the 
wood  were  bright  with  leaves,  twigs,  buds,  fragrant 
points;  faint  showers  of  light,  and  blossom,  and  per- 
fume seemed  falling  upon  the  branches;  it  may  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  sunbeams  shining  on  the 
woods  lighting  the  waters.  The  lodge-keeper's  wife 
had  lighted  the  fire,  which  smoked  and  sparkled, 
and  Emily  Flower  made  tea.  Aurelius  laughed  and 
shook  his  head  when  she  offered  him  some, — tea 
was  not  much  in  his  line,  he  said;  nor  was  Felicia 
yet  of  an  age  much  given  to  tea-drinking:  that  is  a 
consolation  which  is  reserved  for  her  elders,  who  are 
more  in  need  of  such  mild  stimulation;  but  she 
stirred  her  cup,  and  set  it  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
waved  away  the  flies  with  the  stem  of  a  wild  rose 
that  James  had  picked  for  her. 

Every  now  and  then  Felicia  stole  a  glance  at 
Miss  Flower.  She  could  not  understand  that  demure 
young  lady,  who  looked  so  little,  spoke  so  rarely. 
She  seemed  so  unlike  any  of  Felicia's  experiences 
(experiences,  by  the  way,  which  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  herself,  for  she  had  never  had  a  companion), 
that  Felicia  could  not  understand  her.  Emily  Flower, 
however,  understood  Felicia  very  well,  and  the  two 
did  not  somehow  seem  to  amalgamate.  Felicia 
wished    that    she    could   be   sure  Miss  Flower  and 
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Aurelius  were  nothing  to  each  other.  She  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  more  than  once. 

"Are  you  still  happy,  Felicia?"  said  Jim,  sadly, 
coming  up  to  her  as  she  stood  there  waving  her 
rose-branch. 

"Happy?"   said  Felicia.     "No;   I  am  miserable." 

"What  makes  you  miserable?"  James  asked. 

For  a  moment  she  had  a  mind  to  tell  him;  then 
her  courage  failed. 

"I  can't  go  back,"  she  cried,  evading  the  truth, 
with  a  sudden  impetuous  burst  of  emotion.  "Oh, 
Jim,  if  you  loved  me  you  would  help  me;  but  you 
don't,  and  I  hate  you!"  Then  a  minute  after  she 
was  suddenly  sorry  for  him  for  the  first  time  that 
day,  and  as  he  stood  silent  and  hurt,  she  put  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  "You  know  I  don't  hate  you, 
Jim,"  she  said,  piteously.  "How  silly  you  are  to 
mind."  And  she  dashed  the  rose-branch  across  her 
face  to  wipe  away  her  tears. 

Nobody  noticed  this  little  scene,  except  perhaps 
Aurelius,  who  had  been  standing  near,  and  who 
walked  away  with  little  Lucy  and  began  pulling 
down  ivy-wreaths  for  the  child. 

I  don't  know  how  he  knew,  but  at  that  minute 
Jim,  in  his  turn  looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
seemed  to  understand  it  all.  He  left  Felicia  for  a 
minute,  and  then  came  back,  wistfully. 
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"Can't  you  trust  me,  Felicia?"  he  said,  in  odd, 
doubtful  voice. 

But  poor  Fay  had  not  even  trust  to  give  him  as 
yet.  She  did  not  understand,  and  stared  with 
beautiful  listless  grey  eyes.  Then  she  went  and 
flung  herself  down  by  the  fire,  and  watched  the 
flame  crackling  and  drifting  among  the  glowing 
twigs,  and  listened  to  her  aunt  talking  on  and  on  to 
Miss  Flower,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  river  running 
by  the  bank,  and  washing  against  the  leaves  and  the 
grasses.  .  .  . 
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The  tea-party  was  over — they  were  floating  with 
the  stream  again,  and  travelling  back  at  a  rapid 
pace  past  the  trim  green  rustic  lawns  at  Wargrave 
towards  Henley — past  a  desolate-looking  island, 
where  a  barge  was  floating;  past  banks  of  wild  roses, 
flowering  and  hanging  in  fanciful  garlands;  golden 
flags  were  springing,  and  lilies  opening  their  chalices, 
and  stars,  white  and  violet,  were  studding  the  banks 
of  this  lovely  summer-world.  Then  they  left  it  all, 
and  passed  into  a  dark  cavernous  dungeon  of  waters, 
shut  in  by  great  wooden  doors.  Felicia  was  not  yet 
used  to  locks,  and  she  and  little  Lucy  grasped  each 
other's  hands   as  the  boat  began  sinking  into  the 
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depths,  sinking  to  the  roar  of  the  weir  and  the  mill, 
into  slimy  green  profundities,  hollowed  and  destroyed 
by  the  discoloured  tides.  The  little  rose-cottage 
where  the  keeper  lived  went  right  up  into  the  air — 
so  did  his  little  children,  who  had  rushed  out  to 
help  to  open  the  sluices, 

Down  went  the  boat  to  the  very  depths:  the 
great  green  dripping  walls  were  covered  with  slime 
and  weeds;  up  above  roses  were  flowering  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  down  here  the  sunlight  scarcely 
touched  the  gloom,  and  dank  dripping  mould  and 
creeping  vegetation.  Little  waterfalls  burst  through 
the  rotten  gates  and  fell  roaring  and  rushing  into 
the  dark  waters. 

"Oh,  what  a  terrible  place,"  said  Felicia. 

Miss  Marlow  gave  a  little  shriek  as  the  boat 
bumped  suddenly  against  the  side  of  the  lock. 

"Are  you  frightened?"  said  Baxter  to  Felicia. 

"Yes,"  said  Felicia;  and  then  she  looked  up  and 

smiled.     "I  mean  no,"   she  said,   "not  if  you " 

Then,  seeing  that  James  was  looking  at  her,  she 
stopped  short. 

Jim,  who  was  standing  up  with  the  boat-hook  in 
his  hand,  turned  away;  and,  stooping  over  the  edge 
of  the  boat,  looked  at  something  deep  down  in  the 
river.  Perhaps  a  minute  may  have  passed — it 
seemed  a  very  long  while  to  him.     When  he  looked 
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up  again,  Felicia  was  blushing  still,  the  great  gates 
were  opening,  the  water  was  pouring  through,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  sweet  flowing  river  shone  once  more 
between  the  great  portals :  it  all  looked  more  lovely  if 
possible  for  the  gloom  in  which  they  had  been  waiting. 

Then  Jim  and  Baxter  pushed  with  their  long 
boat-hooks,  and  the  boat  began  to  slide  out  from 
the  dark  jaws  in  which  it  had  been  enclosed.  The 
gates  creaked  as  they  opened  wide:  the  boat  was 
almost  between  them, — when  something  happened. 
I  cannot  exactly  tell  how,  a  great  barge  that  was 
waiting  outside  began  to  move,  and  struck  against 
the  gate.  The  lock-man  had  been  called  away,  one 
of  the  two  boys  turning  the  pulley  tripped  and  fell, 
the  other  boy's  hand  slipped;  the  windlass  began  to 
untwist  rapidly,  and  the  great  gates  to  close  fast 
upon  the  little  boat. 

"Pull!  pull!"  shouted  Baxter,  who  was  at  the 
bow,  to  James,  who  had  instinctively  begun  to  back. 

Their  two  contrary  efforts  delayed  them  for  an 
instant;  James,  seeing  the  danger,  with  a  great  effort 
caught  at  the  gate  with  his  boat-hook,  and,  with  an 
impetus  from  his  whole  body,  urged  the  boat  through. 
It  was  just  in  time,  the  boat  was  safe,  the  barge  was 
stopped;  but  the  boat-hook  stuck  in  the  wood,  and 
before  any  one  could  help  him,  Jim  was  over  and 
splashing  in  the  water. 

18* 
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It  was  no  very  great  matter:  a  punt  close  at 
hand  came  to  his  help,  and  the  little  boat's  crew 
landed,  and  waited  in  the  garden  while  the  lock- 
keeper  dried  Jim's  clothes.  The  man  lent  him  some 
of  his  own  while  the  others  were  drying,  and  Jim, 
coming  out  of  the  little  rose-cottage  in  a  fustian 
jacket,  top-boots,  and  a  fur  cap,  found  Miss  Flower 
sitting  on  a  little  green  wooden  bench  under  a  rose- 
tree.  He  saw  old  Miss  Marlow's  broad  back  as  she 
stood  placid,  gazing  at  the  river,  and  Aurelius  and 
Felicia  and  little  Lucy  were  wandering  along  the 
banks  under  the  little  row  of  willow-trees  in  the 
meadow,  where  the  cows  were  crunching  the  butter- 
cups. There  was  a  bird  singing  somewhere,  and  a 
dog  leaping  in  the  grass,  and  a  sweet  flood  of  peace- 
ful light. 

Miss  Marlow  turned  round  from  her  contempla- 
tion of  the  river,  hearing  Jim's  voice.  She  came  up 
and  took  his  arm,  and  leaning  heavily,  proposed 
that  they  should  follow  the  others. 

"Come,  Miss  Flower,  you  are  not  doing  your 
duty,"  said  the  old  lady,  "allowing  your  cousin  to 
flirt  as  he  does  with  engaged  young  ladies." 

But  Emily  said  gravely,  "No,  thank  you.  I  am 
tired,  and  I  will  wait  for  you  here." 

Felicia  and  Lucy  had   found   great  bunches  of 
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forget-me-nots  growing  down  by  the  river.  They  were 
trying  to  tempt  the  cows  to  come  and  eat  them. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  they  reached 
the  station.  Little  Lucy  was  to  go  home  immediately, 
and  to  bed.  She  and  Emily  Flower  had  come  up 
for  a  two-days'  visit  to  a  friend.  Miss  Marlow,  like 
an  old  goose,  instead  of  sapng  good-by,  cordially 
invited  Captain  Baxter  to  come  back  to  supper  with 
them.  Wouldn't  Miss  Flower  come,  too,  if  they 
dropped  little  Lucy  on  their  way?  But  again  Miss 
Flower  refused  very  decidedly. 

"I  think  Lady  Mary  expected  you,  Aurelius," 
she  said. 

"Then  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Aurelius. 

"Oh,  Miss  Flower,  our  last  night!"  cried  Miss 
Marlow,  reproachfully. 

And  then  poor  Emily,  who  could  not  bear  to 
seem  grasping  and  unreasonable,  said,  blushing,  that 
she  could  easily  explain  to  Lady  Maiy,  and  she 
begged  Aurelius  to  call  a  hansom  for  her  and  Lucy, 
and  the  two  drove  off  to  the  house  in  Chesham 
Place,  where  they  were  staying.  They  were  to  go 
home  the  next  morning. 

Felicia  and  her  aunt  went  off  together  in  a 
brougham  which  had  been  waiting,  and  reached 
Queen  Square  some  little  rime  before  the  two  gen- 
tlemen arrived.     Fehcia's  first  question  was  for  her 
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grandmother.  The  old  butler  said  that  Mrs.  Marlow 
was  in  her  room.  She  had  been  out  that  afternoon, 
and  came  home  about  four  o'clock  complaining  of 
faintness.  Felicia  tliought  her  looking  ill,  when  she 
ran  in  in  the  glad  way  that  girls  burst  in  after  a 
pleasant  day.  > 

"Are  you  ill,  dear  grandmamma?  We  have  had 
such  a  day,"  said  the  girl.  "Oh  dear  me,  why  is  it 
over?  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  we  were  not  going  to-morrow.  What  has  been 
the  matter?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow  a  little  strangely. 
"I  have  been  ill  and  out  of  spirits.  I  could  not  have 
stayed  away  longer  from  home,  Felicia.  I  have  suf- 
fered too  much  for  your  pleasure  as  it  is." 

Felicia  flushed  up,  hurt.  "My  pleasure,  dear 
grandmamma!     I  don't  have  so  very  much." 

"You  never  think  of  anything  else,"  said  Mrs. 
Marlow.  "Girls  are  always  thinking  of  their  plea- 
sure: they  don't  mind  what  pain  they  give  others," 
the  old  lady  went  on,  still  in  this  strange  excited 
way.  "There  is  your  grandfather  alone;  here  am  I 
quite  ill  and  overdone.  I  shall  be  thankful  when 
this  marriage  is  over." 

"You  need  not  tell  me  that,"  cried  the  girl,  in- 
dignant.    "I  know  it." 
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"^\nien  a  thing  is  settled  and  determined,  the 
sooner  it  is  done  with  the  better,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow. 

Fay's  heart  began  to  beat. 

"Determined  and  settled,  grandmamma!"  she 
cried.  "I  think  it  is  cruel  the  way  in  which  you 
and  grandpapa  talk:  you  have  settled  everything  for 
us,  and  it  is  cruel  yes,  cruel!  I  can  do  nothing,  and 
no  one  will  help  me,  and  you  care  for  nothing,  so 
long  as  grandpapa  has  his  own  selfish  way,"  said 
the  girl. 

"Hush!"  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  white  and  angry. 
"This  is  not  the  way  for  you  to  speak  of  your 
grandfather.   I  am  frightened  by  your  impertinence." 

The  poor  lady  was  ill,  nervous,  thoroughly  un- 
strung, almost  for  the  first  time  since  Felicia  had 
known  her.  She  had  never  before  taken  any  of  the 
girl's  outbursts  seriously.  Fay,  too,  was  excited,  un- 
reasonable. The  idea  of  breaking  off  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  till  that  day;  she  was  in  an  agitated 
state  of  mind,  impi'essionable,  easily  upset. 

It  all  happened  in  a  moment.  Miss  Marlow  had 
barely  time  to  pant  upstairs  to  find  the  two  in  high 
controversy — Felicia  in  tears,  Mrs.  Marlow  flushed 
and  agitated. 

"What  is  the  matter?  My  dear  Eliza,  I  am  so 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  indisposition.  Fay,  go  and  get 
ready  for  dinner,"  cried  Miss  Marlow. 
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It  would  have  been  better,  far  better  for  Felicia, 
if  they  had  ended  their  little  quarrel;  fought  it  out, 
and  made  it  up  with  tears.  As  it  was,  Miss  Marlow 
separated  them,  and  when  the  gong  sounded 
Felicia,  still  indignant,  came  into  her  grandmother's 
room. 

"I  am  going  down,  grandmamma;  are  you  ready?" 

The  old  lady  was  busy  packing  in  the  hair-box. 

"You  had  better  go,  Felicia,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow, 
without  looking  up.  "I  will  follow.  Pray  remember 
never  again  to  speak  to  me  of  your  grandfather  as 
you  did  just  now.     It  is  what  I  cannot  listen  to." 

She  spoke  so  coldly,  that  once  more  Felicia  felt 
a  thrill  of  injured  indignation;  and  she  swept  down- 
stairs with  a  heart  aching  sorely,  notwithstanding  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  day. 


IX. 

It  was  in  the  evening.  They  had  all  finished 
dinner.  Mrs.  Marlow  had  gone  up  again  to  see  to 
her  packing;  Miss  Marlow  had  got  up  from  table 
and  come  away  into  the  after-dinner  drawing-room, 
holding  Felicia's  hand  in  hers.  Baxter^ — -(Miss  Marlow, 
as  I  have  said,  had  insisted  on  his  coming.  I  cannot 
imagine  how  a  woman  of  her  sentimental  experience 
can  have  been  so  silly.    Is  it  possible  that  a  thought 
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of  thwarting  her  brother  may  have  added  a  httle 
mahce  to  her  hospitality?) — Baxter,  who  had  come 
back  at  the  old  lady's  request  to  say  good-by,  was 
sitting  with  James  in  the  dining-room.  The  great 
windows  were  wide  open  upon  the  balcony,  and  the 
dusky  park  gloomed  without,  at  once  hot  and  cool 
and  mysterious.  Fehcia,  who  had  scarcely  spoken 
all  dinner-time,  who  was  angry  still,  was  summoning 
up  her  courage  to  speak  now — to  say  what  was  in 
her  heart — to  implore  Miss  Marlow  to  help  her.  She 
loved  Jim  dearly,  dearly.  Some  day,  years  and  years 
hence,  she  would  marry  him  if  he  wished  it;  but 
now,  ah,  no!  it  was  impossible.  She  fell  down  upon 
her  two  knees  by  her  aunt's  low  chair,  then  for  a 
minute  was  silent,  looking  out  across  the  grey  even- 
ing, watching  the  distant  lights,  the  bright  stars  shin- 
ing clear  in  the  faint  summer  sky.  She  thought  of 
the  river  flowing  on — of  Jim  and  his  faithful  kind- 
ness, with  more  affection  and  remorse,  I  think  at  this 
minute,  than  in  all  her  life  before;  and  then  suddenly 
she  burst  out,  in  her  childish,  plaintive  voice,  seizing 
Miss  Marlow's  hand  tight  in  her  two  eager  little 
palms — "Oh,  tell  me  what  is  to  happen — what  is 
to  happen!  Oh,  aunt  Mary  Anne,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

Aunt   Mary  Anne  was  a  coward  at  heart.     She 
turned  round  and  stared  at  the  imploring  face  up- 
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turned  to  her;  she  had  not  reahzed  the  edged  tools 
with  which  she  had  been  playing  when  she  brought 
two  impulsive  young  people  together.  There  had 
been,  as  I  have  said,  a  little  quiet  spite  in  her 
doings;  a  little  selfishness,  for  she  liked  the  Captain's 
company;  a  little  common-sense  and  good- will  and 
a  feeling  that  Felicia  should  see  some  other  man  in 
all  the  world  beside  Jim,  before  she  retired  with  him 
for  ever  to  the  solitudes  of  Harpington.  But  Miss 
Marlow  had  judged  by  her  own  vague  and  manifold 
sentimental  experiences.  Felicia's  strange  looks  that 
afternoon,  her  sudden  cry  of  pain,  frightened  the 
elder  lady. 

Miss  Marlow  felt  for  a  moment  afraid  of  poor 
eager  Felicia,  and  started  up  all  flustered.  "Do  just 
what  you  like,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady  very 
nervously.  "Nobody  can  force  you  to  do  anything 
you  don't  like.  I — I  must  go  and  see  how  your 
grandmother  is  getting  on."  And  so  saying  the  old 
maid  trotted  out  of  the  room. 

She  was  gone  in  a  minute,  and  poor  Fay  was 
left  frightened  and  disappointed, — bitterly,  bitterly 
disappointed.  "Wliat  was  the  good  of  being  old,  of 
having  lived  all  Ijiose  years,  if  she  had  no  help,  no 
kind  word  to  spare  for  a  poor  little  thing  in  trouble?" 
thought  Felicia.  There  was  a  something  wild  and 
self-reliant  in  the   girl's   nature  that  would  not  be 
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daunted.  She  set  her  teeth.  "I  will  make  her  hear 
me,"  she  said  to  herself:  she  would  speak  again 
when  this  evening  was  over,  when  AureUus  was  gone, 
and  the  last  happy  hour  of  her  life  ended  for  ever. 
Presently,  sitting  there  still,  she  found  that  Baxter 
had  come  in  and  was  talking  to  her;  she  had  hardly 
noticed  him  at  first,  so  busy  was  she  thinking  about 
him.  She  jumped  up  confused,  and  then  they  both 
with  the  same  impulse  went  out  upon  the  terrace. 
"James  is  gone  off  for  a  smoke,"  the  Captain  was 
saying,  as  he  followed  her.  "There  he  is  under  the 
trees."  Felicia  looked  and  saw  that  it  was  not 
James,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

A  sort  of  sleepy  apathy  had  come  over  Felicia 
after  her  day's  excitement.  She  did  not  care  what 
happened  just  at  that  minute.  It  was  like  one  of 
her  many  visions  to  be  sitting  there  with  Baxter,  to 
hear  him  speak — ^to  listen  to  his  voice  in  the  dusk. 
What  was  he  saying?  He  had  been  praising  Jim 
for  the  last  five  minutes.  He  felt  as  if  by  praising 
the  poor  boy  he  made  amends  somehow  for  the  un- 
owned treachery  in  his  heart  against  him. 

It  was  some  such  feeling  which  irritated  Felicia; 
she  was  not  going  to  sham  and  pretend  what  she 
did  not  feel.  In  all  her  life  this  faculty  had  been 
hers   of  speaking  the  truth  boldly.      Some   people 
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have  loved  her  for  it;  others  have  hated  her.  All 
this  day  the  poor  child  had  been  driven  to  the  very- 
utmost  end  of  her  powers  by  inward  assaults,  and 
doubts,  and  terrors,  born  of  the  very  excitements 
and  happiness  of  the  last  few  weeks.  When  Baxter 
spoke,  she  said  quickly  that  "it  was  not  Jim's  good- 
ness she  cared  about,  and  yet  he  was  a  hundred 
times  too  good  for  her." 

"Too  good  for  you!"  Baxter  said,  speaking  his 
thought  inadvertently.  "Ask  him.  He  does  not 
think  so:  why,  it  would  break  his  heart  to  part  from 
you." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  cried  Felicia,  desperate. 
"Do  you  think  people  mind  very  much,  when  others 
break  their  hearts — when  these  sort  of  things  are 
broken  off?  Don't  you  see  how  unhappy  I  am?" 
she  went  on. 

Was  she  false  to  Jim,  poor  child,  in  being  true? 
She  trusted  Baxter  so  utterly;  she  was  so  young,  she 
felt  so  convinced  that  she  might  trust  him;  she  had 
begun  the  talk  just  now  with  her  aunt — it  was  but 
going  on  with  it  now,  leaning  forward  with  her 
piteous  little  face  upturned,  and  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. But  no  answer  came;  no  one  would  help  her. 
Baxter  was  too  loyal  to  want  her  confidence. 

"Come  and  let  us  talk  to  Miss  Marlow,"  he  said, 
very  gravely;  "she  will  want  you  to  come  in." 
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"No  one — no  one  will  help!"  cried  Felicia,  des- 
perately. "She  won't  help  me.  You  won't  listen  to 
me,  you  won't  help  me,"  she  said,  as  he  turned  to 
go;  it  was  all  over,  there  was  no  hope  anywhere. 

"Poor  child!"  he  said. 

"Are  you  sony  for  me?"  said  Felicia,  simply. 
"Then  I  don't  mind  so  much." 

"Sorry!"  cried  poor  Baxter,  at  an  end  of  his 
courage.  "Don't  you  see  how  it  is,  Felicia — that  I 
am  trying  to  be  an  honest  man?" 

"Oh,  what  am  I  to  do?  Tell  me  what  I  ought 
to  do?"  said  Felicia,  breaking  into  tears. 

Poor  little  thing!  Her  heart  beat,  her  tears 
flowed.  She  trembled  so  she  could  not  stand,  and 
she  put  out  her  hands  wildly  to  grasp  some  support. 
She  had  no  strong  sense  of  duty.  When  had  she 
ever  seen  duty  practised  in  that  dreary  self-seeking 
household?  She  did  not  love  Jim  as  she  loved 
Aurelius.  She  could  not  understand  that,  loving  and 
trusting  him,  she  should  not  appeal  to  him. 

"Oh,  help  me!"  she  said,  once  more,  wringing 
her  hands.     "Oh,  I  cannot,  cannot  go  back." 

You  blame  him,  and  so  do  I,  that  he  was  weak; 
that  he  did  not  turn  away  and  leave  her;  that  he 
caught  her  two  poor  little  outstretched  hands. 

"Oh,  Felicia,"  he  said  again,  "do  you  think  it  is 
you   only  who  are  unhappy?     Don't  you  see  that 
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I that  some  debts  are  almost  more  than  we  can 

pay." 

And  then  he  stopped  short.  What  was  he  say- 
ing? What  could  he  say  or  do  that  was  not  a 
treachery  to  his  friend?  And  yet  these  two  loved 
each  other;  and  was  it  fair  that  their  whole  love 
and  life  should  be  marred  so  that  one  person  should 
be  made  half  happy,  half  content?  Only,  somehow, 
Aurelius  could  not  reason  thus. 

"James  trusts  us;  and  he  is  right,"  said  he,  in 
an  altered  voice. 

Poor  Aurelius!  If  Felicia  had  been  older,  dif- 
ferent, more  able  to  decide;  but,  as  it  was,  he  felt 
that  it  was  for  him  to  take  a  part.  Felicia,  heaven 
bless  her!  was  ready  to  give  up  her  faith,  her  word, 
if  he  had  desired  it.  He  had  dropped  her  two 
hands.  She  stood  crying  still,  and  leaning  against 
a  chair. 

"I  will  do  what  you  think  I  ought,"  she  said. 

It  was  at  that  minute  that  a  light  from  the  room 
fell  upon  the  two,  and  that  some  one  came  and 
stood  in  the  window, — some  one  with  a  pale  face, 
who  did  not  speak  for  a  minute;  then  Miss  Marlow, 
following  quick  and  bustling  out — 

"Why,  James,  where  have  you  been?"  she  said. 
"I  have  been  looking  for  you.  There  is  a  telegram 
for  you.     Dear  me,   it  is   getting   quite  chilly,   and 
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they  have  not  brought  the  tea.  Would  you  ring, 
Captain  Baxter?" 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  be  going,"  said  Baxter,  in 
a  steady  voice.  No  one  would  have  guessed  from 
his  voice  that  anything  unusual  had  happened, 
though  his  face  might  have  told  the  story,  had  the 
light  been  upon  it.  He  nodded  to  James,  shook 
hands  with  Miss  Marlow.  Felicia  never  moved  or 
looked  up,  nor  did  he  look  at  her  again.  Aurelius 
went  down  the  stairs  and  passed  out  by  the  narrow 
iron  wicket  into  the  Park,  and  then  all  his  strength 
left  him.  He  went  and  leant  against  the  railings, 
resting  his  arm  upon  the  iron,  and  covering  his  eyes 
with  his  hand.  Shut  eyes  or  open,  he  saw  that 
trembling,  wildly-appealing  face.  It  was  no  use, — it 
was  in  vain  he  had  known  Felicia.  He  would  do 
his  duty,  heaven  help  them  both.  His  part  was 
clear  for  the  present;  he  must  go,  and  see  Felicia 
no  more. 

When  Aurelius  had  said  good-night  to  James, 
the  young  man  had  scarcely  responded.  Baxter  did 
not  know  how  long  he  had  been  standing  in  the 
window  or  how  much  he  had  heard  of  what  had 
passed.  Aurelius,  sorry  as  he  was,  vexed,  troubled, 
unhappy,  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  acted  as 
an  honest  man  as  far  as  James  was  concerned.  To- 
wards poor  little  Fehcia  his  conduct  had  been  less 
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praiseworthy.  Leaving  her,  he  feh  hke  a  traitor, 
poor  fellow;  and  yet  what  could  he  do  but  leave 
her?  Where  it  was  all  to  end,  Aurelius  could  not 
tell.  He  was  a  man  not  greatly  given  to  self-dis- 
section and  examination.  His  life  had  been  too 
active  for  more  than  a  sort  of  jour  le  jour  con- 
science. He  knew  that  on  the  whole  he  hoped  to 
do  his  duty  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier:  to  wrong 
no  man  or  woman,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  take  a  fair 
advantage  of  the  enemy  when  he  saw  a  chance.  For 
all  his  thirty-five  years  there  was  a  certain  boyish 
rigidity  about  him;  and  having  said  that  black  was 
blue,  or  discovered  that  he  intended  to  leap  a  five- 
barred  gate,  or  be  in  such  a  place  by  such  a  day, 
black  was  blue  in  his  eyes,  he  leaped  the  gate,  he 
went  through  any  inconvenience  to  keep  his  word. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  particular  advantage 
in  playing  this  sort  of  game  of  skill  with  fate  and 
inclination.  But  it  is  a  way  some  people  have,  and 
they  are  honest  people  for  the  most  part. 

Aurelius,  contrary  to  his  wont,  had  allowed  him- 
self to  drift  a  little  along  the  stream  in  the  pleasant 
company  he  had  been  keeping  of  late.  Now  he 
stopped  short,  and  as  he  stood  for  a  minute  by  the 
iron  railing,  he  made  up  his  mind.  No;  he  would 
not  go  any  more  to  the  house.  He  would  not  say 
good-by  to  Felicia.     He  would  not  meddle   in  the 
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business.  He  could  not  help  it  if  the  girl  was  to  be 
sacrificed.  She  was  not  the  first  or  the  last  woman 
to  make  a  mistaken  marriage,  and  it  was  no  affair 
of  his.  So  Baxter  walked  away  angry  through  the 
twilight  of  the  summer's  night,  quick,  straight,  rigid, 
disappearing  rapidly  into  the  gloom.  As  he  went 
along  he  saw  Felicia's  sad  eyes  appealing  every- 
where, through  the  glimmering  twigs  on  the  trees, 
shining  from  the  stars,  and  once  in  the  gas-lit  win- 
dows of  a  shop-front.  He  did  not  care,  he  hardened 
himself  and  walked  on  quicker.  Poor  Aurelius!  he 
thought  it  was  a  shame  to  leave  her.  He  told  him- 
self again  that  it  was  a  crime  that  two  people  should 
be  sacrificed  for  so  little  cause.  He  knew  James 
well  enough — that  scrupulous  soul — to  be  sure  that 
a  word  would  set  his  conscience  swaying  and  whirl- 
ing, and  secure  Felicia's  liberty.  He  knew  all  this, 
he  knew  it  would  be  right.  He  felt  that  he  was 
acting  wrongly  and  cruelly,  and  inflicting  unneces- 
sary pain;  and  yet,  somehow,  right  as  it  might  be 
to  interfere,  he  (Baxter)  was  determined  that  the 
deed  should  not  be  of  his  doing.  He  should  not 
be  the  one  to  hand  his  friend  the  weapon  with 
which  to  destroy  his  happiness,  nor  to  suggest  to 
Felicia  the  possibility  of  inflicting  upon  her  lover  a 
deadly  wound.  And  so  he  walked  away  with  brisk 
steps    farther    and    farther    from    the    dim    balcony 
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where  the  passionate  cry  had  so  nearly  touched  him, 
where  the  poor,  pale,  trembling  little  creature  was 
still  crouching  in  the  dark. 

Poor  little  Felicia!  Baxter  was  gone,  and  the 
child,  shrinking  out  of  sight,  sat  down  upon  one  of 
the  low  mndow-steps.  James  went  to  find  his  tele- 
gram. The  tea-tray  was  brought  up,  then  Miss  Mar- 
low  came  and  called  her,  and  went  away.  Fay  gave 
no  answer.  She  only  wanted  to  be  alone— to  be 
left  to  hide  herself  there  in  the  grey  darkness  and 
melancholy  of  the  night.  There  was  a  black  corner 
behind  a  little  laurel-tree  in  a  box.  Felicia — poor 
little  Daphne  that  she  was — longed  to  creep  into  the 
narrow  dark  hole  and  stay  there.  Never  come  out 
again,  never  hear  her  own  voice  speak  again,  never 
ask  people  for  help  and  be  refused  any  more.  No 
one  helped — no  one  cared  for  her.  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  at  the  thought — abandoned 
and  despised.  All!  if  she  could  only  be  nowhere; 
but  wherever  she  was  she  cumbered  the  earth, 
thought  poor  little  Fay  in  her  despair.  Would  there 
be  vast  groves  of  laurel,  I  sometimes  wonder,  if  men 
and  women  possessed  the  power  of  changing  them- 
selves at  will  into  inanimate  trees  in  moments  of 
shame  and  bewilderment?  What  a  terrible  boon  it 
would  be  to  humanity!  One  can  imagine  the  fatal 
wish    granted — leaves    springing    from    the    slender 
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finger-ends,  the  wreath  of  laurel  creeping  round 
their  heads,  the  narrow  choking  bark  enclosing  them 
in  its  rapid  growth.  And  then  the  faint  aromatic 
breath  of  the  prussic  acid,  and  then  the  wind  shiver- 
ing among  human  leaves.  Poor  Fay  would  have 
wildly  grasped  at  the  power  if  it  had  been  hers  at 
that  minute;  but  now-a-days,  little  girls  in  trouble 
can  only  cry  and  sit  with  their  faces  hidden  in  their 
hands,  instead  of  becoming  stars  and  streams  and 
plants.  She  had  spoken  in  an  impulse,  and  now 
that  the  impulse  was  over,  what  would  she  not  give 
to  have  been  silent — her  life,  her  right  hand,  any- 
thing, everything.  So  the  night  wore  on,  the  black 
leaves  rustled  close  to  her  shining  head,  London 
was  rolling  itself  asleep  and  quiet  by  degrees. 

Felicia  at  last  hearing  some  clock  strike  eleven 
across  the  house-tops ,  pulled  herself  wearily  up,  and 
came  out  of  her  hiding.  Very  pale  she  looked,  with 
a  black  smudge  upon  her  white  muslin  dress,  and 
wild,  sad  eyes,  with  great  pupils.  She  could  not 
see,  coming  into  the  dazzle  of  the  drawing-room 
lamps,  but  she  heard  voices  calling  her,  "Felicia, 
Felicia!"  They  seemed  to  be  everywhere;  and  then 
James,  who  had  come  into  the  room,  rushed  up  to 
her.  "Oh,  Felicia,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  looking 
for  you.  Go — go  to  grandmother — there  is  terrible 
news  from  home.  ,  .  ." 

»9* 
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While  Felicica  had  been  absorbed  in  her  own 
griefs  and  pre-occupations  the  great  laws  of  life  and 
death  and  fate  had  not  been  suspended,  and  the 
news  had  come  that  the  Squire  was  dead. 

He  had  been  seized  with  some  fatal  attack  in  a 
field,  and  carried  to  a  cottage  close  by,  where  he 
died.     He  had  been  found  by  some  labourers. 


X. 

James  and  Felicia  never  forgot  that  terrible 
night.  When  the  morning  came,  her  despair  of  a 
few  hours  before  seemed  like  a  remembrance  of 
some  old  tune  played  out  and  come  to  an  end  ab- 
ruptly in  the  midst  of  its  most  passionate  cadence. 
The  tunes  of  life  stop  short  just  in  the  middle,  and 
that  is  the  most  curious  part  of  our  history.  An- 
other music  sounds,  mighty,  sudden,  and  unexpected, 
and  we  leave  off  our  song  to  listen  to  it,  and  when 
it  is  over  some  of  us  have  forgotten  the  song  we 
were  singing.  Perhaps  in  another  world  it  may  come 
to  us  again. 

This  death-music  was  now  sounding  through  the 
old  house  in  Queen  Square.  The  poor  grandmother 
lay  crushed  and  stunned  by  its  awful  thunder;  the 
old  aunt,  to  whom  it  was  familiar  enough,  came  and 
went  with  a  troubled  and  yet  accustomed  face. 
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"You  had  better  not  go  to  your  grandmother, 
child,"  she  said,  looking  into  the  room;  "she  is  best 
alone." 

Fay  appealed  to  Jim,  Avho  looked  distressed  and 
took  her  hand  in  his,  and  to  comfort  her  he  said 
they  would  go  together,  when  aunt  Mary  Anne  was 
below. 

And  so  about  midnight  there  was  an  opportunity, 
and  the  two  went  upstairs  together.  The  unshuttered 
windows  let  in  the  gleam  of  a  starry  sky,  for  the 
vapours  had  drifted  away.  They  came  along  the  pas- 
sage to  the  door  of  the  dim  front  bedroom,  where 
Felicia  had  left  her  angry  grandmother  a  little  while 
before,  and  where  she  was  now  lying  stricken,  cold, 
and  motionless,  and  stretched  at  full  length  upon 
the  great  bed.  There  was  a  dim  night-light  in  the 
room,  and  they  seemed  to  feel  the  hard,  stony  grief 
as  they  came  in;  to  meet  it, — a  presence  with  a 
vague  intangible  form.  Felicia,  with  a  beating 
heart,  stood  by  the  bedside.  Mrs.  Marlow  neither 
moved  nor  spoke.  At  last  the  girl  knelt  down,  and 
softly  and  imploringly  kissed  the  old  brown  hand. 
It  was  moved  away.  "Grandmamma,  dear  grand- 
mamma!" sobbed  Felicia;  but  her  grandmother,  in 
an  odd,  harsh,  hissing  voice  said,  "Is  James  there?" 
and  when  he  came  said,  still  in  this  quick  strange 
way,  "I  want  to  be  alone,  James.      Take  her  away." 
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Poor  Fay!  she  was  trembling  like  a  little  aspen, 
and  as  she  got  up  from  her  knees  she  held  to  the 
chair  by  the  bedside.  She  was  hurt  and  wounded 
almost  beyond  bearing.  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart:  "Oh,  grandmamma,"  she  faltered,  "I  who  love 
you  so— — " 

But  Mrs.  Marlow  never  moved,  or  looked,  or  an- 
swered, and  James  putting  his  arm  round  Felicia, 
brought  her  away  gently  and  closed  the  door.  Once 
outside  in  the  passage,  Felicia  cried  and  cried  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  Miss  Marlow  came  upstairs, 
and  finding  Fay  there  tried  to  scold  her. 

"You  should  not  have  gone  to  her  when  I  told 
you  not.  She  is  not  quite  in  her  right  mind,"  said 
the  old  lady;  "and  people  in  her  state  often  turn 
against  those  they  love  best.  You  must  be  good 
and  patient,  and  James  shall  come  and  fetch  you.  I 
think — Jim,  don't  you  think — Fay  had  better  stay 
here  and  pack  up?  after  we  are  gone  and  then  you 
can  come  back  for  her  to-mon-ow." 

And  poor  Fay  meekly  assented,  ciying  still,  and 
utterly  crushed  and  worn  out.  But  she  would  not 
go  to  bed:  nobody  went  to  bed  that  night.  There 
was  an  early  morning  train  at  six  o'clock,  by  which 
the  travellers  were  to  go.  A  conveyance  had  to  be 
found,  preparations  had  to  be  made,  packing  done, 
and   notes  written.     Felicia  fluttered  about,   trying 
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to  help,  utterly  weary.  Then  at  last  she  lay  down, 
about  two  in  the  morning,  on  the  golden  sofa  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  slept  till  a  cab  driving  up 
through  the  silence  awoke  her.  She  knew  it  was 
the  cab  which  had  come  to  take  the  others  away, 
and  she  jumped  up  from  the  sofa  and  went  out  on 
the  stairs:  she  was  afraid  to  go  to  Mrs.  Marlow's 
room. 

Felicia  stood  with  a  wistful  face  waiting  to  see 
them  off,  but  her  grandmother  passed  her  without  a 
word  or  a  look.  The  women  came  down  together, 
followed  by  James,  with  bundles  and  cloaks  upon 
his  arm.  Miss  Marlow  stopped  to  kiss  Fay  and  bid 
her  go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep.  Jim  said  with  his 
kind  face  that  he  would  come  back;  and  then  they 
were  gone,  haggard  mourners,  in  the  light  of  the 
clear  early  dawn.  The  cab-wheels  rolled  and  echoed 
through  the  silent  streets.  Fay  stood  where  they 
had  left  her,  listening  to  the  sound,  but  presently  a 
kind  housemaid  came  and  begged  her  to  come  to 
bed,  and  helped  Felicia  to  undress,  and  brought  her 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  sat  by  her  bedside  till  she  had 
fallen  asleep. 

When  Felicia  awoke  it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  a 
misty  morning  sun  was  streaming  into  the  room. 
The  housemaid  had  been  opening  and  shutting  the 
door  and  peeping  in  many  times,   and  she  now  ap- 
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peared  to  ask  Miss  Marlow  if  she  would  come  down 
to  breakfast,  or  if  the  butler  should  clear  away. 

Felicia  said  she  would  come  down,  and  dressed 
in  a  hurry  and  ran  downstairs,  with  an  indefinite 
impression  of  a  scolding  from  some  one.  But  there 
was  no  scolding:  only  the  teapot.  The  Times  all  to 
herself,  a  little  dish  of  cold  buttered  toast,  a  new 
pot  of  strawberry  jam  sent  up  by  the  sympathizing 
housekeeper.  Felicia  liked  the  jam,  but  she  had 
no  great  appetite,  and  presently  she  forgot  to  eat, 
and  sat  looking  at  her  own  reflection  in  the  teapot, 
and  conjuring  up  one  last  scene  at  home  after  an- 
other, and  picturing  the  sad  home-coming. 

There  was  her  grandfather  standing  before  her, 
as  she  had  seen  him  that  last  time,  stooping  to 
button  the  leather  apron  of  the  gig.  She  seemed  to 
see  him  riding  off  on  the  white  horse,  with  his  grey 
wideawake  pulled  tight  over  his  grey  head;  or 
coming  home  and  walking  into  the  morning-room 
where  she  and  her  grandmother  were  sitting:  then 
she  saw  him  under  the  tree  that  sunshiny  day  busy 
over  his  accounts.  Poor  grandfather!  he  had  mended 
her  wheel-barrow  for  her  when  she  was  a  little  girl; 
and  one  delightful  day  she  remembered  he  had 
taken  her  in  the  gig  to  a  farm-house,  and  given  her 
a  cup  of  inilk  with  his  own  hands.  A  crowd  of 
thoughts  and  remembrances  came,  and  were  driven 
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away  by  a  crowd  of  fancies  of  what  was  now,  of 
Harpington  all  gloomy  and  shut  up.  Felicia  was 
so  frightened  at  last  that  she  rang  the  bell  for  old 
Matthew  to  clear  away  (Matthew  was  a  portly  and 
prosperous  old  butler,  very  different  from  the  poor 
drudge  at  Harpington).  Matthew  stopped  a  long 
time,  but  at  last  Felicia  saw  him  carry  off  the  last 
plate  and  knife,  and  then  she  found  herself  alone 
once  more  with  the  bare  dining-room  table  before 
her:  the  mahogany  sideboard,  the  mahogany  wine- 
cases,  and  the  print  of  Queen  Adelaide  over  the 
chimney.  She  tried  the  drawing-room  for  a  change. 
When  animate  things  are  away,  inanimate  things 
attain  to  a  strange  life  and  importance  of  their 
own.  All  the  gold  tables  and  couches  seemed  to 
spread  themselves  out  to  receive  her.  Felicia  sank 
down  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa  and  took  the  first 
book  that  came  to  her  hand;  but  somehow  she 
could  only  see  the  legs  of  the  chairs  and  the  tables, 
the  stuffed  birds,  and  the  bust  of  Miss  Marlow  in 
her  youth  nodding.  Wlien  she  had  tried  to  read 
for  ten  minutes,  she  thought  she  had  been  sitting 
there  for  hours  and  hours,  with  Roger's  Italy  open 
before  her,  and  the  prints  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
reflection  of  the  little  boat  sailing  in  the  finely-etched 
lake.  Was  that  horrible  little  boat  never  going  to 
reach  the   shore?     Felicia  shut  up   the    book  and 
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threw  it  down  on  the  cushion  beside  her.  She  was 
accustomed  to  being  alone;  but  alone  was  different 
at  home,  where  she  knew  every  corner  of  the  house, 
with  the  garden,  and  the  farm,  and  the  village  chil- 
dren to  play  with.  This  was  hateful.  How  could 
Miss  Marlow  bear  such  a  life,  so  strange  and  still, 
and  crowded  with  chairs  and  tables?  Felicia  did 
not  feel  that  she  might  run  from  the  top  of  the 
house  to  the  bottom,  dive  into  outhouses  and  cup- 
boards,— as  she  did  at  home:  here  to  gaze  through 
glass-doors  at  the  shells  and  Japanese  gods,  and 
through  glass-windows  at  the  silent  old  houses 
opposite  in  Queen  Square  was  all  that  she  dared  to 
do.  Felicia  had  taken  a  horror  of  the  balcony. 
She  went  into  the  passage,  and  looked  for  a  long 
while  at  the  old  brown  house  opposite,  with  the  dim 
slit  windows;  at  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  standing 
calm  in  all  her  ruffles  and  frills.  It  must  be  very 
dull  to  be  a  statue,  Felicia  thought.  She  wandered 
up  to  her  own  room,  but  the  grandmother's  door 
was  open,  and  through  that  open  door  passed  a 
troop  of  sad  hobgoblins:  all  the  grandmother's  stern 
looks,  all  the  miseries  of  the  night  before,  coming 
with  a  rush,  and  surrounding  her. 

Felicia  fled  into  the  passage  again.  She  looked 
at  the  pasteboard  effigy,  painted  and  glazed,  of  a 
little  page  in  the  corner.     In  one  of  the  glass  cup- 
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boards  on  the  stairs  was  a  plate  which  put  her  in 
mind  of  the  old  dish  at  Harpington.  There  was  a 
garland  and  some  scroll-work.  But  it  was  not  the 
same,  for  the  clasped  hands  were  missing,  nor  was 
Sola  written  on  the  scroll.  What  a  horrid  thing  it 
was  to  be  alone.  Sola — Sola  meant  alone  as  well 
as  the  only  one.  Fay  made  up  a  little  story  of 
some  Portia  asking  her  knights  to  choose  off  which 
of  the  two  plates  they  would  dine;  and  one  knight 
said, — "I  will  dine  alone,  lady,  for  I  have  a  good 
appetite,  and  don't  care  to  share  my  meal."  And 
the  other  knight  said  he  would  never  touch  food 
again  unless  one  only  lady  would  consent  to  break 
bread  with  him.  And  then  Felicia  began  to  wonder 
what  the  lady  would  say,  suppose  she  liked  the 
greedy  knight  best.  That  was  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  and  as  she  was  debating  it  she  heard  a 
ring  at  the  bell,  and  she  leant  over  the  banisters  to 
see  who  it  could  be. 

One  of  her  two  knights  was  at  that  minute 
standing  outside  the  door,  and  she  knew  lais  voice 
when  he  asked  if  Miss  Marlow  was  at  home,  and  if 
Mrs.  Marlow  was  gone  back  to  Haipington, 

Then  Matthew  began  a  long  long  story,  and 
when  finally  he  made  way  for  Captain  Baxter  to 
come  into  the  hall,  it  seemed  to  Felicia  that  it  was 
like  the  stream  of  Hfe  rushing  into  the  hushed  house 
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again,  and  that  the  door  of  the  lock  had  opened, 
and  that  her  boat  was  rising  upon  the  rising  waters; 
but  she  started  away  as  usual,  and  ran  and  hid  her- 
self in  the  little  dressing-room  out  of  Miss  Marlow's 
bedroom,  Avhere,  after  a  long  search,  the  housemaid 
found  her. 

XI. 

Meanwhile  poor  Baxter  was  waiting  in  the  dining- 
room  and  looking  foiward  with  some  perturbation 
to  his  interview.  He  had  had  two  lines  from  James 
that  morning  begging  him  to  call  in  Queen  Square, 
and  telling  him  what  had  happened.  "If  I  cannot 
get  back  to-morrow,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  bring 
Felicia  to  us,"  James  wrote.  Aurelius  confounded 
James's  stupidity.  Why  was  Felicia  left  behind? 
Why  was  he,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  chosen  to 
escort  her  to  Harpington? 

Baxter  could  not  pretend  to  any  great  personal 
regret  for  the  old  Squire,  but  for  the  poor  widow 
he  felt  a  great  compassion,  and  as  for  Felicia,  well, 
it  would  delay  her  marriage,  poor  little  thing,  and 
so  far  at  least  she  was  the  gainer.  It  was  not  in 
human  nature  not  to  be  glad  of  the  excuse  to  see 
her  again,  although  all  the  way  Aurelius  railed  at 
his  friend,  and  said  to  himself  he  deserved  his  fate 
for  his  dulness  and  want  of  comprehension. 
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Was  Jim  so  dull?  He  knew  Baxter  better  than 
Baxter  knew  himself,  and  by  the  light  of  his  own 
honest  heart  he  judged  his  friend.  Baxter  need  not 
have  been  afraid  of  the  meeting.  The  long  sad 
night  had  come  like  a  year  between  Fay  and  the 
indignant  tears  she  had  shed  for  herself  the  night 
before.  They  were  wiped  out.  Baxter's  first  word 
brought  other  tears  into  her  eyes,  tears  of  regret 
and  of  feeling  for  others.  Felicia  was  a  whole  year 
older  in  experience  than  she  had  been  when  he 
last  saw  her.  As  she  came  into  the  room  with  half 
flashing  eyes,  Baxter  felt  ashamed  of  his  alarms, 
and  met  her  quite  humbly,  saying  something  about 
the  shock  that  they  had  had  and  his  note  from 
James.  "I  came  to  see  if  I  could  do  anything  for 
you?"  he  said. 

Felicia  shook  her  head  and  sat  down  listlessly  in 
the  big  chair  by  the  empty  fireplace. 

"I  am  alone  here,"  she  answered,  looking  away. 
"There  is  nothing  wanted.  Poor  grandmamma  went 
away  before  six  o'clock  this  morning.  She  could 
not  bear  to  have  me  with  her,  and  so  they  left  me 
here  to  wait.     I  want  nothing,  thank  you." 

"Poor  child!"  Aurelius  said.  He  was  more  sorry 
for  Felicia,  left  alone  for  a  day  with  these  gloomy 
fancies,  than  for  the  whole  life-agony  of  the  widowed 
woman.      He  was,    poor   fellow,  in   a  state   of  in- 
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describable  pity,  vexation,  that  he  could  do  nothing 
to  help  this  poor  little  stricken  creature.  This  time 
it  was  not  Felicia  who  appealed  to  him;  it  was 
Baxter  appealing  to  Felicia.  "I  wish  you  would 
let  me  do  anything  for  you,"  he  said.  Something 
in  his  sympathizing  looks  roused  the  girl's  indigna- 
tion. It  was  too  late;  she  did  not  want  his  kind- 
ness now.  For  Felicia  was  used  to  be  adored,  and 
to  command  poor  Jim,  and  to  speak  her  mind 
plainly  enough.  Her  almost  childish  admiration 
and  confidence  in  Baxter  had  received  a  shock. 
She  had  discovered  that  their  friendship  meant  very 
little  after  all;  that  to  count  upon  people  outside  is 
of  little  use  in  home  affairs.  To  think  of  her  own 
feelings  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege  now  at  this  time. 
Last  night,  when  she  asked  him  to  help  her,  he 
left  her;  to-day,  when  she  did  not  want  him,  he 
came  with  offers  of  help  that  meant  nothing  at  all. 
There  was  a  certain  combativeness ,  a  certain  de- 
termination in  Felicia's  character — a  horror  of  ridi- 
cule ,  a  want  of  breadth  and  patience  of  nature ,  all 
of  which  feelings  kindling  suddenly  brought  a 
bright  flush  of  angry  colour  into  her  pale  cheeks. 
"Jim  will  be  here  before  long,"  she  said.  "He  will 
take  care  of  me.  Now  I  want  nothing  from  any 
one  else." 

"Good-by,"    said  Aurelius.      "Please   remember. 
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however,  that  if  you  want  me  ever  at  any  time  any- 
where I  will  come."  He  spoke  so  humbly  that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  angry.  Felicia  looked  at  him 
steadily  with  her  curious  grey  eyes;  her  mouth 
quivered,  the  colour  died  out  of  her  cheeks. 

Felicia's  heart  began  to  sink  as  soon  as  Baxter 
had  left  the  room.  She  sat  quite  still,  and  the 
minutes  became  hours  again,  and  the  time  appeared 
interminable,  and  release  so  far,  far  off,  that  it  seemed 
to  this  impatient  little  creature  as  if  in  that  one  in- 
stant she  had  waited  for  an  eternity — an  eternity 
with  James  at  the  end  of  it !  Felicia  had  said  good- 
by,  the  door  was  closed,  the  parting  was  over,  time 
had  passed,  and  now,  with  a  very  simple  impulse, 
she  sprang  up  and  ran  out  into  the  hall.  Aurelius 
was  still  there,  turning  at  the  many  complicated 
locks  and  chain-works  that  Miss  Marlow  considered 
necessary  for  her  security  and  old  Matthew's.  They 
had  done  Felicia  good  service  on  this  occasion. 

Baxter  turned,  hearing  his  name  called,  and  saw 
Fay  in  the  doonvay,  "Will  you  do  me  a  kindness 
now  directly?"  she  said  impetuously.  "Will  you 
take  me  home?  I  want  to  go.  I  can't  bear  to  stay 
here  any  longer." 

"Had  not  you  better  wait  till  you  hear  from 
Jim?"  said  Baxter,  coming  back,  and  not  much  sur- 
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prised.  "I  am  ready  at  any  time,  but  he  may  be 
on  his  way." 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  it.  He  will  not  come 
till  to-morrow,"  said  Felicia,  sharply.  "Will  you  do 
this  for  me  or  not?  Please  do,"  said  the  girl.  "I  do 
so  want  to  get  away.  They  must  want  me;  they 
can't  be  so  cruel  as  not  to  want  me.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

"They  only  want  to  spare  you,"  said  Baxter,  but 
when  she  begged  again  he  could  not  resist  her  any 
longer.  "Will  you  like  to  go  by  the  five  o'clock 
train?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Felicia,  eagerly.  "Is  that  the  soonest? 
Please  come  and  fetch  me."  And  Baxter  said  he 
would  come,  and  then  went  to  put  off  half-a-dozen 
engagements.  He  thought  the  girl  would  be  better 
off  in  a  home,  no  matter  how  sad,  than  vexing  and 
chafing  in  the  solitudes  of  Queen  Square. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Felicia  came  back  to 
Harpington  all  of  a  sudden.  She  and  Baxter  scarcely 
spoke  to  each  other  during  the  three  hours  they  were 
on  the  road.  He  had  come  to  take  care  of  her,  and 
not  to  make  himself  agreeable;  and  he  conscien- 
tiously read  the  paper  in  a  corner  of  the  railway 
carriage.  Fay  looked  at  him  once  or  twice,  sur- 
prised at  first  by  this  silence,  and  then  she  watched 
the  fields  flit  by  the  telegraph-posts,   the  cows,   the 
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cottages  with  their  smoking  chimneys  and  all  their 
inhabitants;  and  so  they  sped  along  from  one  county 
to  another;  here  and  there  came  a  shining  hamlet, 
now  a  gig  passing  a  bridge,  now  a  woman  carrying 
a  bundle.  Felicia  tried  to  follow  some  of  the  people 
with  her  mind,  but  another  cow,  another  gig,  another 
tree-stump,  would  come  and  drive  out  the  remem- 
brance of  the  last.  Fay,  as  I  have  said,  had  almost  put 
away  the  remembrance  of  the  night  before.  She 
had  thought  she  should  never  be  able  to  look  at 
Baxter  again  to  speak  to  him,  but  now  she  felt  that 
they  might  be  friends  once  more.  He  was  changed, 
but  Felicia  was  too  full  of  her  own  thoughts  to  per- 
ceive this.  What  a  strange  progression  of  new  feel- 
ings and  realizations  had  hold  of  her — visions  of 
home — visions  of  London  dehghts — visions  of  the 
sorrowful,  terrible  present,  and  of  the  happy  past, 
and  of  the  future  of  marriage,  of  loneliness,  of  doubt- 
ful hope. 

And  so,  if  Baxter  was  changed  and  silent,  Felicia, 
too,  was  changed  and  silenced.  There  were  some  other 
people  in  the  carriage  who  did  not  find  out  the  two 
were  travelling  together.  One  old  gentleman,  inter- 
ested by  the  pair  of  innocent,  penetrating  grey  eyes 
that  he  caught  scanning  him,  asked  the  young  lady 
if  she  was  travelling  alone,  and  if  there  was  anything 
he  could  do  for  her.     Then  for  the  first  time  Baxter 
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looked  up  from  his  paper,  and  said  in  his  blackest 
and  stiffest  manner  that  the  lady  was  under  his 
care. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  they  got  to  the 
station.  Baxter  had  telegraphed  from  London,  and 
he  expected  to  find  Jim  upon  the  platform;  but  there 
was  no  Jim,  no  sign,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  walk  to  the  inn  and  order  a  fly.  They  waited 
under  the  rose-grown  porch  in  the  twilight.  Every- 
thing seemed  sweet,  and  still,  and  peaceful.  A 
gardener  belonging  to  the  inn  was  pumping  water 
for  the  pretty  old  garden  flowers — lihes,  and  lupins, 
and  marigolds,  and  white  honeysuckles;  the  sky 
was  sweet  with  sunset,  and  the  air  with  perfume. 
A  couple  of  dusky  figures  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  talking  quietly;  an  old  woman  came  to  the 
door  of  her  cottage.  This  purple  dusk  was  making 
everything  beautiful,  and  how  fragrant  the  air  was 
after  the  vapid  London  breath  they  had  been  liv- 
ing in! 

They  had  a  long,  sweet,  silent  drive  across  the 
fields,  and  between  dim  horizons  and  wooded  fringes. 
The  evening  star  came  and  shone  over  the  twilight 
silver  and  purple  world  before  they  got  to  their 
journey's  end.  Baxter  was  silently  happy  and  so 
was  Felicia,  who,  for  a  mile  or  two,  had  almost  for- 
gotten  the   sorrow  to  which  she  was  travelling,  in 
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the  peace  and  sweetness  of  the  journey.  But  when 
the  house  appeared  above  the  hedge  at  the  turn  of 
the  road,  her  heart  began  to  beat  and  everything  came 
back  to  her. 

"The  gates  are  closed,"  said  the  girl,  startled,  as 
they  passed  the  front  of  the  house. 

The  gates  were  closed  for  the  first  time  since 
Felicia  could  remember,  and  the  ivy  and  wild 
creepers  had  been  crushed  and  torn  in  the  process. 

This  one  little  incident,  perhaps,  brought  all  that 
happened  more  vividly  to  Felicia's  mind  than  any- 
thing else  that  had  gone  before.  They  stopped  at 
the  back  door,  the  front  gate  being  locked,  and 
Aurelius  desired  the  fly-man  to  wait,  and  came  with 
Felicia  to  see  her  safe  into  the  house  before  he 
drove  away.  They  crossed  the  stable-yard  and  the 
end  of  the  garden,  and  so  reached  the  terrace  along 
which  were  the  windows,  ban-ed  and  fast,  except 
one  looking  more  black  than  the  rest.  And  suddenly 
came  a  cruel  minute  for  Felicia,  in  which  all  the 
pain  of  parting,  all  the  sadness  into  which  she  was 
going,  all  the  gloom  of  that  great  shut  house  and  of 
her  hopeless  future,  seemed  realized  and  concentrated. 
Baxter,  too,  looked  up  at  the  gloomy  walls  behind 
which  little  Fay  was  about  to  disappear:  there  stood 
the  hall,  closed  and  black,  and  he  thought  of  the 
poor  raving  widowed  heart  aching  within,  and  with 
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a  pang  he  thought  of  the  httle  white  victim  standing 
beside  him. 

"  Good-by,"  he  said,  putting  out  his  hand  quickly. 

"Oh,  I  am  frightened,"  said  Fehcia,  not  taking 
it,  not  looking,  and  trembling  and  standing  irresolute. 
"Oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  said  Baxter, 
kindly.  "I  have  seen  a  great  many  people  die.  It 
is  a  much  more  peaceful  process  than  living.  I  don't 
think  you  need  be  afraid."  Felicia  sighed,  but  did 
not  answer. 

"Look,  is  not  that  study  window  open?"  Baxter 
asked. 

"Yes,  but — but  I  could  not  go  in  there  alone," 
said  the  girl,  as  with  a  shaking  hand  she  tried  to 
unfasten  the  door.  "Don't  go  yet,  please  don't  go," 
she  said. 

"I  will  wait  here  as  long  as  you  like,"  said  Baxter. 
"Perhaps  James  will  see  me  for  a  minute.  You  can 
send  me  word." 

"Yes,"  said  Felicia.  She  had  got  the  door  open 
at  last.  "Once  more  she  said — please  wait,  please 
don't  leave  me  yet.  I  will  come  back  to  you."  She 
spoke  in  a  shrill,  nervous  voice,  and  the  words 
travelling  through  the  silence,  woke  up  James,  who 
had  fallen  asleep  on  the  study  sofa,  utterly  worn  out 
and  tired  after  his  journey,  his   sleepless   day  and 
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night  of  agitation  and  excitement.  Had  he  dreamt 
them?  had  he  heard  them?  He  did  not  know — he 
started  from  his  sleep,  from  a  vague  dream  of  Baxter 
and  Fehcia  in  the  garden  outside.  He  sat  up  and  hs- 
tened, — "Don't  leave  me  yet!  I  will  come  back  to 
you ! "  He  heard  her  voice  plainly  ringing  in  his  ears, — 
was  it  to  him  she  was  speaking?  Was  it  Felicia  come 
to  make  him  well  and  happy  by  her  presence?  or 
was  it  Felicia  speaking  to  some  one  else?  Felicia 
false,  Felicia  lost  to  him  for  ever! 


XII. 

Poor  Jim!  It  was  when  they  were  going  down 
into  the  lock  the  day  before  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  it,  and  told  himself  that  cost  what  it 
might  he  must  give  up  his  darling.  Felicia  was  not 
for  such  as  him.  She  was  too  bright  and  brilliant 
a  creature  to  mate  with  any  but  her  own  kind. 

Little  Jim  was  a  hero  in  his  way.  His  whole 
life  had  been  a  forlorn  hope.  Fie  had  made  up  his 
mind,  but  in  this  feverish  dream  from  which  he  was 
waking,  he  had  forgotten  his  calmer  self-decision 
and  courage — only  the  natural  pain  was  there,  the 
jealousy,  the  humiliation,  the  heart-burning.  Aurelius' 
telegram  had  come,  and  he  had  meant  to  go  and 
meet  them,  but  as  he  was  waiting,  turning  over 
papers  in  the  study,  till  the  time   should   come  to 
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Start,  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Miss  Marlow  was  up- 
stairs with  her  sister-in-law;  the  whole  house  was 
silent,  and  no  one  had  come  near  the  study,  and 
Jim  for  the  last  hour  or  two  had  been  lying  in  a 
fever,  dreaming  uneasy  dreams  and  moaning  in  the 
deserted  room.  And  now  when  he  started  wide 
awake  from  his  sleep,  he  was  wide  awake,  but 
dreaming  still  in  a  sort  of  way,  forgetting  all  his  re- 
solutions, remembering  only  the  fancies  that  had 
haunted  his  sleep.  Felicia  outside  with  Baxter!  Ah 
false!  ah  faithless!  As  the  door  opened,  and  she 
came  in,  Jim  had  groped  his  way  to  the  table,  and 
struck  a  light. 

"I  knew  you  were  there,"  he  said,  turning  his 
haggard  face  to  greet  her.  "Oh,  Felicia,  I  was 
dreaming.  Are  you  going  to  leave  me,  quick,  tell 
me?  How  could  I  bear  it?  How  can  I  bear  it? 
It  will  kill  me.  I  have  little  enough  life;  you  will 
take  it  all  if  you  go." 

He  looked  so  strange  and  so  excited  that  his 
cousin  was  frightened. 

"Going,  Jim?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  heard  you  say  so  to  some  one  outside,"  he 
went  on,  in  his  strange  agitation. 

"Dear  Jim,"  said  Felicia,  trembling  still,  "be 
quiet.  Hush!  pray  hush!  See,  lie  down  here.  I — 
I  won't  leave  you,"  she  said;  and  a  faint  glow  came 
into  her  pale  cheeks.     "Lie  still.     Don't  be  afraid. 
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You  have  had  some  nightmare,"  faltered  the  girl, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  had  been  no  nightmare,  but 
her  own  words,  which  he  had  overheard. 

"I  thought  I  heard  you  say  you  were  going," 
Jim  said,  still  half  distraught.  "It  was  a  dream  then 
— I  had  fallen  asleep.  Oh,  thank  heaven!  Oh,  my 
Fehcia!" 

She  soothed  him,  she  quieted  him  with  a  hun- 
dred kind  words  and  looks,  and  all  the  while  her 
heart  smote  her.  She  was  ashamed  to  meet  his 
honest  upturned  loving  glance. 

"Poor  boy,"  said  Felicia,  passing  her  cool  hand 
across  his  forehead.  "Lie  still,  dear,"  she  said.  "I 
am  going  for  one  minute.  I  shall  come  back  to 
you." 

He  sprang  up  with  a  frightened  sort  of  cry. 

"Ah!  now  I  know  it  was  true,"  he  said.  "Felicia, 
Fehcia!  You  are  going.  I  shall  wait  and  wait,  and 
you  will  never  come  back." 

"I  swear  I  will  come  back,"  said  Felicia, 
earnestly,  fixing  her  great  grey  eyes  upon  her  cousin. 

A  minute  after,  as  Baxter  stood  waiting,  listening 
for  the  voices,  Felicia  appeared  for  one  moment  in 
the  darkness  of  the  doorway.  "Good-night,  good- 
by,  and  thank  you,"  she  said.  "I  am  not  afraid  any 
more,  and  I  am  thankful  I  came,"  and  she  gave  him 
her  hand  and  was  gone. 

"Did  Baxter  come  back  with  you?"  James  asked, 
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as  Felicia  came  back  to  him.  He  seemed  like  him- 
self again,  calm  and  different,  and  with  his  own 
natural  expression.  "Have  you  sent  him  away?  It 
was  a  pity,"  he  said.  "A  pity,  a  pity,"  he  repeated, 
thinking,  poor  fellow,  of  himself  as  he  spoke. 
"Dear,"  he  said.  "I  think  I  was  half  asleep  just 
now.  I  don't  know  what  nonsense  I  talked.  For- 
give me." 

"You  are  quite  tired  and  worn  out,"  said  Felicia. 
"You  must  go  to  bed,  Jim,  directly.  May  I  go  to 
grandmamma?"  But  James  begged  her  to  wait,  and 
he  went  and  found  Miss  Marlow,  and  then  he  went 
to  bed  as  he  was  bid. 

Miss  Marlow  was  suq^rised  to  see  the  girl,  but 
welcomed  her  kindly.  "So  Captain  Baxter  brought 
you?  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  and  then  she 
told  Felicia  a  long  long  history  of  their  coming 
home. 

The  old  lady  was  very  gentle,  and  cried  a  little, 
and  she  came  with  the  girl  to  her  own  little  room, 
past  the  door  of  the  state  apartment  where  the  poor 
old  grandfather  was  lying.  And  Fay  followed  her 
about  meekly,  seeing  all  with  her  startled  grey  eyes. 
Aurelius  was  gone,  but  she  did  not  mind.  When 
everybody  else  was  so  unhappy,  Felicia  accepted  her 
own  share  with  more  resignation.  Her  grandmother 
would  not  see  her — that  was  the  thing  which  most 
troubled  her.     Jim  was  very  ill — that  was  evident — 
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she  must  do  what  she  could  to  help  him.  And 
then,  utterly  wearied  out,  Felicia  fell  fast  asleep, 
with  all  the  trouble  and  doubt  round  about  her,  and 
the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  night,  and  dreamt 
the  hours  peacefully  away  till  the  morning  light  came 
to  awaken  her. 


XIII. 

Two  days  more,  and  the  closed  gates  were 
opened  to  let  the  old  Squire's  funeral  pass  through, 
travelling  down  the  periwinkle  walk,  and  followed 
by  the  steps  of  a  few  old  neighbours.  Baxter  came 
to  the  churchyard,  but  did  not  come  back  to  the 
house;  and  then  the  blinds  were  drawn  up,  and  the 
business  of  life  began  once  more;  only  Mrs.  Marlow 
remained  still  in  her  room,  and  scarcely  ever  left  it. 
The  lawyers  came  to  read  the  will.  It  was  dated 
many  years  back.  The  house  and  the  chief  part  of 
the  estate  had  been  left  to  Jim's  father,  and  now 
consequently  fell  to  the  share  of  the  young  man 
himself.  There  was  a  jointure  settled  upon  Mrs. 
Marlow,  which  (under  a  stringent  clause)  she  was  to 
forfeit  if  she  married  again.  Felicia  (whose  mother 
had  married  an  offending  cousin)  was  only  to  have 
a  hundred  a  year.  Another  later  will  had  been  pre- 
pared, but  never  signed;  it  was  much  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  first,  only  that  the  jointure  was  increased 
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and  more  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  old  man's 
property.  He  had  left  nearly  6,000/.  a  year  behind 
him,  and  Jim,  who  had  never  until  now  possessed  a 
spare  sovereign  to  do  as  he  liked  with,  had  money 
in  stocks  and  land,  and  cheque-books,  and  credit 
without  stint 

James  was  closeted  all  day  with  different  people, 
lawyers,  and  agents,  and  tenants;  and  one  day  a 
doctor  came  over  from  the  neighbouring  town,  and 
Jim  declared  next  day  that  he  had  business  in  Lon- 
don. Little  Lucy,  who  happened  to  meet  Felicia 
that  day  told  her  her  papa  had  gone  to  town  with 
Mr.  Marlow. 

James  came  back,  and  Felicia  tried  to  think  that 
he  was  the  same,  but  she  felt  a  difference.  He  was 
busy  arranging,  docketing,  putting  away.  People 
came  and  went;  Felicia  scarcely  spoke  to  him.  She 
dined  with  him  (Felicia  was  surprised  to  see  that 
Jim  could  carve),  but  immediately  after  dinner  James 
would  go  away  into  the  study. 

As  for  Aunt  Mary  Anne,  being  naturally  of 
cheerful  and  gregarious  disposition,  she  found  it  all 
very  dull,  and  packed  up  at  the  end  of  a  week  and 
went  off  to  Cheltenham  for  a  change. 

The  day  Miss  Marlow  left  Felicia  begged  her 
grandmother  timidly  to  let  her  be  with  her  a  little 
more. 
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"No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  with  a  little  shiver. 
"Pray  don't  ask  it;  go — you  agitate  me." 

So  Fehcia  went  away,  pained  and  forlorn,  flitting 
about  with  a  feeling  of  disgrace,  and  the  strange  un- 
easy sense  of  being  some  tamed  animal  that  had 
lost  its  master  and  was  suddenly  set  free. 

One  day — it  was  a  little  thing,  but  she  took  it 
foolishly  to  heart — her  crystal  bracelet,  that  she 
liked  to  wear,  came  unclasped  and  fell  off  her  arm. 
She  went  roaming  about  a  -whole  morning  looking 
for  it  in  the  empty  rabbit-house,  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  on  the  terrace  walk. 

James,  coming  out  of  the  study  for  a  little  turn 
on  the  terrace,  was  struck  by  Felicia's  scared,  wo- 
begone  face. 

She  had  been  sitting  on  the  step  for  half-an- 
hour  in  the  sun. 

"Fay,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Marlow,  in  his 
old  familiar  voice,  as  he  came  up  to  her. 

"Nothing,"  said  Felicia,  looking  up. 

Nothing !  That  was  just  the  answer  to  his  question. 
Nothing  to  hope,  to  fear,  to  love,  to  try  for.  She 
did  not  think  that  James  loved  her  now:  she  knew 
her  grandmother  had  taken  a  strange  hatred  and 
aversion  to  her  presence. 

"Nothing?"  said  James,  looking  gravely  at  her 
troubled  face. 

"I  have   lost  my  pretty  bracelet,"   said  Felicia; 
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"but  that  Is  nothing,  of  course.  And  everything  is 
horrid,  but  it  does  not  matter." 

"But  is  everything  horrid?"  said  James,  sighing. 
"You  have  lost  a  bracelet,"  he  continued,  absently, 
feeling  in  his  pockets.  "I  picked  one  up  this  morn- 
ing on  the  landing."  And  he  pulled  out  Felicia's  be- 
loved gold  and  crystal  ring. 

She  seized  it  with  a  little  cry  of  delight.  "Oh, 
how  glad  I  am!"  she  said.  "Thank  you,  James; 
how  clever  of  you  to  find  it."  And  she  began 
fastening  it  on  her  slim  wrist  again. 

"  How  clever  of  you  to  let  it  fall  upon  the  land- 
ing," he  said,  smiling.  "And  now  I  want  to  talk  to 
you,  Fay,"  James  went  on,  sitting  down  beside  her 
on  the  step.  Then  he  was  silent  for  a  little,  then 
he  began  very  nervously:  "I  have  been  thinking 
about  a  good  many  things  these  last  few  days,"  he 
said,  "and  happiness  has  been  one  of  the  things. 
Don't  you  think,  dear,  we  must  not  care  about  it 
too  much?" 

"Not  care!"  his  cousin  said.  "How  can  we  not 
care  when  we  do?" 

James  looked  more  and  more  nei^vous. 

"  'We  bow  to  heaven  that  njled  it  so,' "  he  said, 
hesitating,    quoting   from   a  lay  preacher.      "I  saw 

Dr. when  I  was  in  London,  and  he  told  me 

that  matters  were  more  serious  with  me  than  I  had 
imagined.     I  don't  know  how  much  more,  or  what 
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may  be  in  store  for  us;  but,  Fay,  you  and  I — our 
two  lives,  I  mean — belong  to  something  greater  than 
our  own  happiness,  at  least  one  hopes  so;  for  one's 
own  happiness  seems  a  stupid  thing  to  live  for  alto- 
gether, doesn't  it,  dear?" 

Felicia's  circling  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  She 
was  twisting  her  gold  bracelet  round  and  round.  Jim 
looked  paler  and  paler  as  he  spoke. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "our  duty  in  life,  Felicia — 
yours  and  mine — is  not  to  think  whether  we  are 
very  happy  or  not,  or  satisfied" — and  the  poor  fellow's 
voice  ached  a  little  as  he  spoke — "and,  perhaps,  the 
mistake  we  have  both  made  has  been  that  we  have 
thought  a  little  too  much  of  ourselves  and  our  own 
feelings,  and  not  enough  of  something  beyond 
them  .  .  .  ." 

"Dear,  dear  James!"  said  Felicia,  and  her  eyes 
filled  up  with  tears. 

James  went  on  steadily,  holding  her  hand  in 
his, — 

"And  I  have  been  thinking  that  we  have  both 
other  things  to  do  just  now  than  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage.  I  must  go  away  and  try  and  get  well, 
to  live  to  do  a  few  of  these  things;  and  you  must — 
darling  Fay,  don't  cry — take  care  of  grandmother, 
and  be  patient  with  her,  and  wait  here,  and  love  me 
a  little.  And  then,"  resolved  to  finish  what  he  had 
to  say,  he  went  on  hastily,  "There  is  poor  Baxter, 
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who  wants  to  come  with  me;  and  some  day,  if  he 
comes  back  to  you,  Fay,  I  think  you  would  be  doing 
wisely  to  try  and  make  him  happy.  Perhaps  you 
may  not  like  to  think  of  it  just  now,  but  in  a  little 

time "  Jim's  voice  faltered — "One  cannot  foretell 

the  future " 

"Oh,  Jim,  what  a  hateful,  hateful  creature  I 
am!"  burst  out  Felicia,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands.  I  have  not  deserved  anything,  and  you 
want  me  to  have  everything;  but  I  will  never — 
never " 

"Hush,  hush!"  said  Jim,  gravely;  "take  care  of 
grandmother,  and  don't  make  any  vows,  and — and — 
trust  me  a  little,  Felicia,"  he  added,  smiling  a  little 
sadly  himself  as  he  got  up  to  go  away. 

And  so  Jim  cut  the  knot  that  bound  him — cut 
it,  and  all  the  difficulties  that  had  beset  him  of  late 
were  vanquished.  No  one  had  guessed  at  the  depth 
of  his  secret  grief,  and  the  pain  of  the  parting — not 
Aurelius,  not  Felicia,  looking  up  into  his  calm  face, 
not  Jim  himself,  who  thought  himself  a  foolish 
stupid  fellow,  but  no  hero;  only  it  was  all  over 
now. 

It  was  the  last  of  the  late  summer  days.  As  he 
stood,  he  heard  the  distant  thrill  of  the  birds,  the 
drone  of  buzzing  insects :  the  warm  touch  of  the  sun 
came  falling  upon  them  both.  A  feeling  came  to 
Jim  as  if  he   was  looking   at  Fay,  with  her  sweet 
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upturned  face,  for  the  last  time;  and  it  was  in  truth 
their  real  parting  though  he  did  not  sail  for  some 
days  later.  And  yet,  of  the  two  at  that  minute,  it 
was  not  Jim  who  was  most  unhappy.  The  light  of 
his  true  heart  was  shining  in  his  eyes.  Felicia  never 
forgot  his  look:  a  man  of  gentle  will,  standing  there, 
that  summer's  day,  with  a  gift  in  his  hand,  priceless, 
a  life's  gift,  a  true  heart's  love.  And  Jim,  as  he  left 
her,  felt  that  he  loved  her  as  she  ought  to  be  loved. 
Loved  her  enough  to  leave  her  with  a  benediction. 
He  was  a  sick,  and  dull,  and  stupid  fellow;  but  he 
had  played  his  part  like  an  honest  man.  Felicia 
was  the  only  woman  he  ever  loved,  hers  the  only 
hand  he  ever  cared  to  grasp;  but  while  he  held  it, 
he  had  held  it  by  force,  and  when  he  loosened  his 
hold,  the  fair  hand  fell  away.  And  he  was  content 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  he  wisely  accepted  the 
very  pain  as  part  of  his  love. 

There  is  something  in  life  which  seems  to  tell 
us  that  no  failures,  no  mistakes,  no  helplessnesses 
make  failure;  no  successes,  no  triumphs  make  suc- 
cess. And  so  James  walked  away  victorious,  leaving 
the  poor  vanquished  victress  alone  upon  the  sunny 
steps.  Was  it  Felicia's  wish  to  be  the  only  one? 
It  was  granted,  and  she  did  not  care  for  it.  She 
was  alone  now,  but  free.  She  stood  watching  the 
young  fellow  as  he  walked  away.  Jim's  heart  was 
sad  enough,  but  at  rest.     Felicia's  was  beating  with 
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passionate  gratitude,  with  anger  against  herself,  with 
a  dim  new  hope  for  the  future,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  great  new  love  and  regret  for  the  past, 
for  the  tie  that  was  now  broken  for  ever.  It  was  a 
pang  that  lasted  her  for  all  her  life. 

Later  that  day,  as  she  was  passing  through  the 
morning-room,  she  happened  to  catch  sight  of  the 
old  Sola  plate  through  the  glass  of  the  china  cup- 
board, and  with  one  of  her  quick  impulses,  Felicia 
opened  the  glass-doors,  took  it  quickly  off  the  shelf, 
and  flung  it  to  the  ground,  where  it  lay  broken  in 

many  pieces  at  her  feet Is  this  the  end  of 

the  story?  Does  any  story  finish  while  the  flame  of 
life  is  alight,  burning  up,  and  reviving  and  changing 
from  day  to  day.  Fay's  story  was  a  blank  for  a 
time  after  Jim  left  her  in  charge  at  Harpington;  a 
blank  from  all  those  things  which  had  seemed  to 
her  so  all-important.  In  after  life  her  love-story  may 
have  begun  again.  But  that  was  when  she  was  alone 
in  the  world;  when  those  who  loved  her  best  were 
gone;  and  Baxter,  coming  back  after  years  of  absence, 
met  her  as  of  old — lonely,  sad,  glad,  eager,  and  un- 
changed, flitting  between  the  grey  walls  of  the  old 
Harpington  House. 

THE   END. 
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